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Ik offering this book to you, I have no Preface to write* 
I have only to request that you will bear in mind certain 
established truths, which occasionally escape your memory 
when you are reading a work of fiction. Be pleased, then, ta 
remember (First) : that the actions of human beings are not 
invariably governed by the laws of pure reason. (Secondly) : 
that we are by no means always in the habit (especially when 
we happen to be women) of bestowing our love on the objects 
which are the most deserving of it, in the opinions of our 
friends. (Thirdly and Lastly): that Characters which may 
not have appeared, and Events which may not have taken 
place, within the limits of our own individual experience,, 
may nevertheless be perfectly natural Characters and perfectly 
probable Events, for all that Having said these few words, 
I have said aU that seems to be necessary at the present time> 
and I bid you cordially fiurewell. 

W. C. 
LoiDOir, PdmMry 1, 1875. 
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THE LAW AND THE LADY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BBIDS'S MISTAKE. 

' Fob after this manner in the old time tlie holy women also, 
who trusted in God, adorned themselves, being in subjection 
unto their own husbands ; even as Sarah obeyed Abrahami 
calling him lord ; whose daughters ye are, as loog as ye do 
well, and are not afraid with any amazement' 

Concluding the Marriage Service of the Church of England 
in those well-known words, my Uncle Starkweather shut up 
his book, and looked at me across the altar rails with a hearty 
expression of interest on his broad red face. At the same 
time my aunt, Mrs. Starkweather, standing by my side, tapped 
me smartly on the shoulder, and said, 

' Valeria, you are married ! ' 

Where were my thoughts ? What had become of my atten- 
tion 1 I was too bewildered to know. I started and looked 
at my new husband. He seemed to be almost as much be- 
wildered as I was. The same thought had, as I believe, 
occurred to us both at the same moment. Was it really 
possible — in spite of his mother's opposition to our mar- 
riage — that we were Man and Wife 1 My Aunt Starkweather 
settled the question by a second tap on my shoulder. 

* Take his arm ! ' she whispered in the tone of a woman who 
had lost all patience with me. 

I took his arm. 
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' Follow your uncla' 

Holding fast by my husband's arm, I followed my uncle 
and the curate who had assisted him at the marriage. 

The two clergymen led us into the vestry. The church was 
in one of the dreary quarters of London, situated between the 
City und the West End ; the day was dull ; the atmosphere 
was heavy and damp. We were a melancholy little wedding- 
party, worthy of the dreary neighbourhood and the dull day. 
No relatives or friends of my husband's were present; his 
family, as I have already hinted, disapproved of his marriage. 
Except my uncle and my aunt, no other relations appeared on 
my side. I had lost both my parents, and I had but few 
friends. My dear father's faithful old clerk, Benjamin, at- 
tended the wedding to ' give me away,' as the phrase is. Ho 
had known me from a child, and, in my forlorn position, ho 
was as good as a father to me. 

The last ceremony left to be performed was, as usual, the 
signing of the marriage- register. In the confusion of the 
moment (and in the absence of any information to guide me) 
I committed a mistake — ominous, in my Aunt Starkweather's 
opinion, of evil to come. I signed my married instead of my 
maiden name. 

' What ! ' cried my uncle, in his loudest and cheeriest tones, 
' you have forgotten your own name already t Well ! well ! 
let us hope you will never repent parting with it so readily. 
Try again, Valeria — try again.' 

With trembling fingers I struck the pen through my first effort 
and wrote my maiden name, very badly indeed, as follows : — 




When it came to my husband's turn I noticed, with sur- 
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prise, that hu hand trembled too, and that lie produced a very 
poor specimen of his customary signature : — 



l^^^A^i^^CiJ 




My aunt, on being requested to sign, complied under pro- 
test. *A bad beginning!' she said, pointing to my first 
unfortunate signature with the feather-end of her pen. * I say 
with my husband — I hope you may not live to regret it.' 

Even then, in the days of my ignorance and my innocenoBy 
that curious outbreak of my aunt's superstition produced a 
certain uneasy sensation in my mind. It was a consolation 
to me to feel the reassuring pressure of my husband's hand. 
It was an indescribable relief to hear my uncle's hearty vorce 
wishing me a happy life at parting. The good man had left 
his north-country Vicarage (my home since the death of my 
parents) expressly to read the service at my marriage ; and he 
and my aunt had arranged to return by the mid-day train. 
He folded me in his great strong arms, and he gave me a kiss 
which must certainly have been heard by the idlers waiting for 
the bride and bridegroom outside the church door. 

*I wish you health and happiness, my love, with all my 
heart You are old enough to choose for yourself, and — ^no 
offence, Mr. Woodville, you and I are new friends — and I 
pray God, Valeria, it may turn out that you have chosen weU. 
Our house will be dreary enough without you ; but I don't 
complain, my dear. On the contrary, if this change in your 
life makes you happier, I rejoice. Come ! come 1 don't cry, 
or you will set your aunt off — and it's no joke at her time of 
life. Besides, crying will spoil your beauty. Dry 'jO'ot «y«L 



. ....^c III iiw true fiinid and pmtc* 
lays. 

Tin- [larliii.' with oil I'^ hj .i:iiii cana' i.i 
VL'Il, my il< ar ; (.JMiTt ['• r^<{ iia,' was all he , 
lays lit huine came back ou me at those few 
dways dined with us on Sundays in my 1 
dwaya brought some little present with him 
{hild. I was very near to ^ spoiling my beau 
lad put it) when I offered the old man my c) 
leard him sigh to himself, as if he too was i 
kbout my future life. 

My husband's voice roused me, and tume 
utppier thoughts. 

' Shall we go, Valeria 7 ' ho asked. 

I stopped him on our way out, to take ad 
mole's advice. In other words, to see how ] 
;la88 over the vestry fireplace. 

What does the glass show me ? 

The glass shows a tall and slender young w 
nd-twenty years of age. She is not at all the 
rho attracts attention in the street, seeincr tl 
xhibit the ponul^r --" 
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in form, but they are too dark, and too strongly marked. 
Her nose just inclines towards the aquiline bend, and is con- 
sidered a little too large by persons difficult to please in the 
matter of noses. The mouth, her best feature, is very deli- 
cately shaped, and is capable of presenting great varieties of 
expression. As to the face in general, it is too narrow and 
too long at the lower part; too broad and too low in the 
higher regions of the eyes and the head. The whole picture, 
as reflected in the glass, represents a woman of some elegance, 
rather too pale, and rather too sedate and serious in her mo- 
ments of silence and repose — in short, a person who fails to 
strike the ordinary observer at first sight ; but who gains in 
general estimation, on a second, and sometimes even on a 
third, view. As for her dress, it studiously conceals, instead 
of proclaiming, that she has been married that morning. She 
wears a grey Cashmere tunic trimmed with grey silk, and 
having a skirt of the same material and colour beneath it. 
On her head is a bonnet to match, relieved by a quilling of 
white muslin, with one deep red rose, as a morsel of positive 
colour, to complete the effect of the whole dress. 

Have I succeeded or failed in describing the picture of myself 
which I see in the glass % It is not for me to say. I have 
done my best to keep clear of the two vanities — the vanity of 
depreciating, and the vanity of praising, my own personal 
appearance. For the rest, well written or badly written, 
thank Heaven it is done ! 

And whom do I see in the glass, standing by my side ? 

I see a man who is not quite so tall as I am, and who has 
the misfortune of looking older than his years. His forehead 
is prematurely bald. His big chestnut-coloured beard and 
his long overhanging moustache are already streaked with 
grey. He has the colour in his face which my face wants, 
and the firmness in his figure which my figure wants. He 
looks at me with the tenderest and gentlest eyes (of a light 
brown) that I ever saw in the countenance of a man. His 
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smile is rare and sweet; his manner perfectly quiet and 
retiring, has yet a latent persuasiveness in it, which is (to 
women) irresistibly winning. He just halts a little in his 
walk, from the effect of an injury received in past years, when 
he was a soldier serving in India, and he carries a thick 
bamboo cane, with a curious crutch handle (an old favourite), 
to help himself along whenever he gets on his feet, indoors or 
(iut With this one little drawback (if it m a drawback), 
there is nothing infirm or old or awkward about him ; his 
slight limp when he walks has (perhaps to my partial eyes) a 
certain quaint grace of its own, which is plcasantcr to see 
than the unrestrained activity of other men. And last, and 
best of aU, I love him ! I love him ! I love him ! And 
there is an end of my portrait of my husband on our wed- 
ding-day. 

The glass has told me all I want to know. We leave the 
vestry at last 

The sky, cloudy since the morning, has darkened while wo 
have been in the church, and the rain is beginning to fall 
heavily. The idlers outside stare at us grimly under their 
umbreUas, as wo pass through their ranks, and hasten into 
our carriage. No cheering ; no sunshine ; no flowers strewn 
in our path ; no grand breakfast ; no genial si)eeches ; no 
bridesmaids ; no father's or mother's blessing. A dreary wed- 
ding — there is no denying it — and (if Aunt Starkweather is 
right) a bad beginning as well ! 

A cotipe has been reserved for us at the railway station. 
The attentive porter, on the look-out for his fee, pulls down 
the blinds over the side windows of the carriage, and shuts 
out all prying eyes in that way. After what seems to be an 
interminable delay the train starts. My husband winds his 
arm round me. * At last ! ' he whispers, with love in his eyes 
that no words can utter, and presses me to him gently. My 
arm steals round his neck ; my eyes answer his eyes. Our 
lips meet in the first long lingering kiss of our married life. 
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Ob, wliat recollections of that jonmey riae in me as I 
write ! Let me dry my eyes, and a^ut np my paper for the 
day. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE BRIDB'S thoughts. 

Wfi had been travelling for a little more than an hour, when 
a change passed insensibly over us both. 

Still sitting close together, with my hand in his, with my 
head on his shoulder, little by little we fell insensibly into 
silence. Had we already exhausted the narrow yet eloquent 
vocabulary of love ? Or had we determined by unexpressed 
consent, after enjoying the luxury of passion that speaks, to 
try the deeper and finer rapture of passion that thinks ? I 
can hardly determine ; I only know that a time came when 
under some strange influence our lips were closed towards each 
other. We travelled along, each of us absorbed in our own 
reverie. Was he thinking exclusively of me — as I was 
thinking exclusively of him ? Before the journey's end I had 
my doubts. At a little later time I knew for certain, that his 
thoughts, wandering far away from his young wife, were all 
turned inward on his own unhappy self. 

For me, the secret pleasure of filling my mind with him 
while I felt him by niy side, was a luxury in itself. 

I pictured in my thoughts our first meeting in the neigh- 
bourhood of my uncle's house. 

Our famous north-country trout-stream wound its flashing 
and foaming way through a ravine in the rocky moorland. 
It was a windy, shadowy evening. A heavily clouded sunset 
lay low and red in the west A solitary angler stood casting 
his fly, at a turn in the stream, where the backwater lay still 
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and deep under an overlianging bank. A girl (myself) stand- 
ing on the bank, invisible to the fisherman beneath, waited 
eagerly to see the trout rise. 

The moment came ; the fish took the fly. 

Sometimes on the little level strip of sand at the foot of 
the bank ; sometimes (when the stream turned again) in the 
shallower water rushing over its rocky bed, the angler followed 
the captured trout, now letting the line run out, and now 
winding it in again, in the difficult and delicate process of 
*• playing ' the fish. Along the bank I followed, to watch tbe 
contest of skill and cunning between the man and the trout. 
I had lived long enough with my uncle Starkweather to catch 
some of his enthusiasm for field sports, and to learn some- 
thing, especially, of the angler's art. Still following the 
stranger, with my eyes intently fixed on every movement of 
his rod and line, and with not so much as a chance fragment 
of my attention to spare for the rough path along which I 
was walking, I stepped by chance on the loose overhanging 
earth at the edge of the bank, and fell into the stream in an 
instant. 

The distance was trifling ; the water was shallow ; the bed 
of the river was (fortunately for me) of sand. Beyond the 
fright and the wetting I had nothing to complain of In a 
few moments I was out of the water and up again, very much 
ashamed of myself, on the firm ground. Short as the interval 
was, it proved long enough to favour the escape of the fish. The 
angler had heard my first instinctive cry of alarm, had turned, 
and had thrown aside his rod to help me. We confronted 
each other for the first time, I on the bank and he in the 
shallow water below. Our eyes encountered, and I verily 
believe our hearts encountered at the same moment. This I 
know for certain, we forgot our breeding as lady and gentle- 
man ; we looked at each other in barbarous silence. 

I was the first to recover myself. What did I say to him 1 

I said something about my not being hurt^ and then some- 
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tMng more, urging him to ran back, and try if he might not 
yet recover the fish. 

He went back unwillingly. He returned to me — of course, 
without the fish. Knowing how bitterly disappointed my 
uncle would have been in his place, I apologized very ear- 
nestly. In my eagerness to make atonement I even offered 
to ahow him a spot where he might try again, lower down 
the stream. 

He would not hear of it ; he entreated me to go home 
and change my wet dress. I cared nothing for the wetting, 
bat I obeyed him without knowing why. 

He walked with me. My way back to the Vicarage was 
his way back to the inn. He had come to our parts, he told 
me, for the qniet and retirement as much as for the fishing. 
Ho had noticed me once or twice from the window of 
his room at the inn. He asked if I was not the Vicar's 
daughter. 

I set him right I told him that the Vicar had married 
my mother's sister, and that the two had been father and 
mother to me since the death of my parents. He asked if 
he might venture to call on Doctor Starkweather the next 
day : mentioning the name of a friend of his, with whom 
he believed the Vicar to be acquainted. I invited him to 
visit us, as if it had been my house; I was spell-bound 
under his eyes and under his voice. I had fancied, honestly 
fancied, myself to bave been in love, often and often before 
this time. Never, in any other man's company, had I felt as 
I now felt in the presence of this man. Night seemed to 
fall suddenly over the evening landscape when he left me. 
I leaned against the Vicarage gate. I could not breathe ; I 
could not think ; my heart fluttered as if it would fly out of 
my bosom — and all this for a stranger! I burned with 
shame ; but oh, in spite of it all, I was so happy ! 

And now, when little more than a few weeks had passed 
since that first meeting, I had him by my side ; he was mine 
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for life 1 I lifted my head from his bosom to look at Mnt 
I was like a child with a new toy — I wanted to make snre 
that he was really my own. 

He never moved in his comer of the carriage. Was he 
deep in his own thoughts) and were they thoughts oc 
Met 

I laid down my head again softly, so as not to disturb 
him. My mind wandered backward once more, and showed 
me another picture in the golden gallery of the past. 

The garden of the Vicarage formed the new scene. The 
time was night. We had met together in secret. We were 
walkiug slowly to and fro, out of sight of the house ; now 
in the shadowy paths of the shrubbery, now in the lovely 
moonlight on the open lawu. 

We had long since owned our love, and devoted our lives 
to each other. Already our interests were one ; already we 
shared the pleasures and the pains of life. I had gone out 
to meet him that night with a heavy heart, to seek comfort 
in his presence, and to find encouragement in his voice. He 
noticed that I sighed when he first took me in his arms^ and 
he gently turned my head towards the moonlight, to read 
my trouble in my face. How often he had read my happiness 
there in the earlier days of our love I 

* You bring bad news, my angel,' he said, lifting my hair 
tenderly from my forehead as he spoke. *I see the lines 
here which tell me of anxiety and distress. I almost wish I 
loved you less dearly^ Valeria.' 

*Whyr 

'I might give you back your freedom. I have only to 
leave this place, and your uncle would be satisfied, and you 
would be relieved from all the cares that are pressing on you 
now.' 

' Don't speak of it, Eustace ! If you want me to forget 
my cares, say you love me more dearly than ever.' 



'iSmm 
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He said it in a kiss. We had a moment of exquisite 
forgetfulness of the hard ways of life — a moment of delicions 
absorption in each other. I came back to realities, fortified 
and composed, rewarded for all that I had gone through, 
ready to go through it all over again for another kiss. Only 
give a woman love, and there is nothing she will not Tentoie, 
suffer, and do. 

' Have they been raising fresh objections to our marriage f ' 
he asked, as we slowly walked on again. 

* No ; they have done with objecting. They have re- 
membered at last that I am of age, and that I can choose 
for myself. They have been pleading with me, Eustace, to 
give you up. My aunt, whom I thought rather a hard 
woman, has been crying — for the first time in my experience 
of her. My uncle, always kind and good to mc, has been 
kinder and better than ever. He has told me that if I 
persist in becoming your wife I shall not be deserted on my 
wedding-day. Wherever we may marry he will be there to 
read the service, and my aunt will go to the church with me. 
But he entreats me to consider seriously what I am doing — 
to consent to a separation from you for a time — to consult 
other people on my position towards you, if I am not satisfied 
with his opinion. Oh, my darling, they are as anxious to 
part us, as if you were the worst, instead of the best, of 



men 



I » 



' Has anything happened since yesterday to increase their 
distrust of me V he asked. 
*Ycs.' 
'Whatisitr 

* You remember referring my uncle to a friend of yours 
andof hisT 

* Yes. To Major Fitz-David.' 

* My uncle has written to Major Fitz-David 1 * 
'Wbyr 

He pronounced that one word in a tone so utterly unlike 
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bis natural tone that his voico sounded quite strange to 
mc. 

*You won't be angry, Eustace, if I tell youT I said. 
'My uncle, as I understood him, had several motives for 
writing to the Major. One of them was to inquire if he 
knew your mother's address.' 

Eustace suddenly stood still 

I paused at the same moment, feeling that I could venture 
no further without the risk of offend ing him. 

To speak the truth, his conduct, when he first mentioned 
our engagement to my uncle, had been (so far as appear- 
ances went) a little flighty and strange. The Vicar had 
naturally questioned him about his family. He had an- 
swered that his father was dead ; and he had consented, 
though not very readily, to announce his contemplated mur- 
riagc to his mother. Informing us that she too lived in the 
country, he had gone to see her — without more particularly 
mentioning her address. In two days he had returned to 
the Vicarage with a very startling message. His mother 
intended no disrespect to mo or my relatives ; but she dis- 
approved so absolutely of her son's marriage that she (and 
the members of her family, who all agreed with her) would 
refuse to be present at the ceremony, if Mr. Woodville per- 
sisted in keeping his engagement with Doctor Starkweather's 
niece. Being asked to explain this extraordinary commu- 
nication, Eustace had told us that his mother and his sisters 
were bent on his marrying another lady, and that they were 
bitterly mortified and disappointed by his choosing a stranger 
to the family. This explanation was enough for me ; it 
implied, so far as I was concerned, a compliment to my 
superior influence over Eustace, which a woman always re- 
ceives with pleasure. But it failed to satisfy my uncle and 
my aunt. The Vicar expressed to Mr. Woodville a wish to 
write to his mother, or to see her, on the subject of her 
strange message. Eustace obstinately declined to mention his 
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moUier's address, on the ground that the Vicar^s interference 
would be utterly useless. My uncle at once drew the con- 
clusion that the mystery about the address indicated some- 
thing wrong. He refused to favour Mr. WoodvilIe*8 renewed 
proposal for my band ; and he wrote the same day to make 
inquiries of Mr. Woodville's reference, and of his own friend 
— Major Fitz-David. 

Under such circumstances as these, to speak of my uncle's 
motives was to venture on very delicate ground. Eustace 
relieved me from further embarrassment by asking a question 
to which I could easily reply. 

'Has your uncle received any answer from Major Fitz- 
David 1 ' he inquired. 

' Yes.' 

' Were you allowed to read it 1 ' His voice sank as he said 
those words ; his face betrayed a sudden anxiety which it 
pained me to see. 

* I have got the answer with me to show you,' I said. 

He almost snatched the letter out of my hand ; he turned 
his back on me to read it by the light of the moon. The 
letter was short enough to be soon read. I could have re- 
peated it at the time. I can repeat it now. 

* Dear Vicae, — Mr. Eustace Woodville is quite correct in 
stating to you that he is a gentleman by birth and position, 
and that he inherits (under his deceased father's will) an in- 
dependent fortune of two thousand a year. 

* Always yours, 

* Lawbence Fitz-David.' 

' Can any one wish for a plainer answer than that ? ' Eustace 
asked, handing the letter back to me. 

* If / had written for information about you,' I answered, 
* it would have been plain enough for me.' 

* Is it not plain enough for your uncle ] ' 
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'Wliatdoeshesayr 

' Why need you care to know, my darling ? ' 

' I want to know, Valeria. There must be no secret be- 
tween us in this matter. Did your uncle say anything when 
he showed you the Major's letter?' 

'Yes.' 

•What was it 1' 

' My uncle told me that his letter of inquiry filled three 
pages, and he bade me observe that the Major's answer con- 
tained one sentence only. He said, ^\ I volunteered to go to 
Major Fitz-David and talk the matter over. You see, he 
takes no notice of my proposal. I asked him for the address 
of Mr. Woodville's mother. He passes over my request, as 
he has passed over my proposal — he studiously confines him- 
self to the shortest possible statement of bare facts. Use 
your own common sense, Valeria. Isn't this rudeness rather 
remarkable on the part of a man who is a gentleman by birth 
and breeding, and who is also a friend of mine ? " ' 

Eustace stopped me there. 

* Did you answer your uncle's question 1 ' he asked, 

* No,' I replied. * I only said that I did not understand 
the Major's conduct.' 

'And what did your uncle say next? If you love me, 
Valeria, tell me the truth.' 

'He used very strong language, Eustace. He is an old 
man ; you must not be offended with him.' 

' I am not offended. What did he say ? ' 

'He said, "Mark my words! There is something under 
the surface in connexion with Mr. Woodville, or with his 
family, to which Major Fitz-David is not at liberty to allude. 
Properly interpreted, Valeria, that letter is a warning. Show 
it to Mr. Woodville, and tell him (if you like) what I have 

just told you " ' 

lustace stopped me again. 
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' Yon are sure your nncle said those words ? ' he asked, 
BcaniuDg my face attentively in the moonlight 

* Qmte sore. Bat I don't say what my uncle says. Fray 
don't think that ! ' 

He suddenly pressed me to his bosom, and fixed his eyes 
cm mine. His look frightened me. 

'Qood-bye^ Valeria ! ' he said. < Try and think kindly of 
me, my darling, when you are married to some happier man«' 

He attempted to leave me. I clung to him in an agony of 
terror that shook me from head to foot. 

' What do you mean % ' I asked, as soon as I could speak. 
' I am yours and yours only. What have I said, what have I 
done, to deserve those dreadful words ? ' 

' We must part, my angel,' he answered, sadly. ' The fault 
is none of yours ; the misfortune is all mine. My Valeria I how 
can you many a man who is an object of suspicion to your 
nearest and dearest friends % I have led a dreary life. I 
have never found in any other woman the sympathy with 
me, the sweet comfort and companionship, that I find in 
you« Oh, it is hard to lose you ! it is hard to go back 
again to my unfriended life ! I must make the sacrifice, love, 
for your sake. I know no more why that letter is what it is 
than you do. Will your uncle believe me 1 Will your friends 
believe me % One last kiss, Valeria ! Forgive me for having 
loved you — ^passionately, devotedly loved you. Forgive me — 
and let me go ! ' 

I held him desperately, recklessly. His eyes put me beside 
myself; his words filled me with a frenzy of despair. 

* Go where you may,* I said, * I go with you ! Friends — 
reputation — I care nothing who I lose, or what I lose. Oh, 
EuBtace, I am only a woman — don't madden me ! I can't 
live without you. I must and will be your wife ! ' Those 
wild words were all I could say before the misery and mad- 
ness in me forced their way outward in a burst of sobs and 
tears. 
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He yielded. He soothed me with his charming voice ; he 
brought me back to myself with his tender caresses. He 
called the bright heaven above us to witness that he devoted 
his whole life to me. He vowed — oh, in such solemn, 
such eloquent words ! — that his one thought, night and 
day, should be to prove himself worthy of such love as 
mine. And had he not nobly redeemed the pledge ? Had 
not the betrothal of that memorable night been followed by 
the betrothal at the altar, by the vows before Gk>d f Ah, 
what a life was before me ! What more than mortal happi- 
ness was mine ! 

^gain, I lifted my head from his bosom to taste the dear 
delight of seeing him by my side — ^my life, my love, my hus* 
band, my own ! 

Hardly awakened yet from the absorbing memories of the 
past to the sweet realities of the present, I let my cheek touch 
his cheek, I whispered to him softly, ' Oh, how I love you ! 
how I love you ! ' 

The next instant I started back from him. My heart stood 
stilL I put my hand up to my face. What did I feel on my 
cheek ] (/ had not been weeping — I was too happy.) What 
did I feel on my cheek ? A tear ! 

His face was still averted from me. I turned it towards 
me, with my own hands, by main force. 

I looked at him — and saw my husband, on our wedding- 
day, with his eyes full of tears. 



CHAPTER III. 

hamsgate sands. 

Eustace succeeded in quieting my alarm. But I can hardly 
say that he succeeded in satisfying my mind as well. 
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He had been tUnking, he told me, of the contrast between 
his past and his present life. Bitter remembrances of the 
years that had gone had risen in his memory, and had filled 
him with melancholy misgiviDgs of his capacity to make my 
life with him a happy ona He had asked himself if he had 
not met me too late ? if he was not already a man soured 
and broken by the disappointments and disenchantments of 
the pasti Doubts such as these, weighing more and 
more heavily on his mind, had filled his eyes with the 
team which I had discovered — ^tears which he now entreated 
me, by my love for him, to dismiss from my memory for 



I forgave him, comforted him, revived him — ^but there were 
moments when the remembrance of what I had seen troubled 
me in secret, and when I asked myself if I really possessed 
my husband's full confidence as he possessed mine. 

We left the train at Ramsgate. 

The favourite watering-place was empty ; the season was 
just over. Our arrangements for the wedding tour included a 
cruise to the Mediterranean in a yacht lent to Eustace by a 
friend. We were both fond of the sea, and we were equally 
desirous, considering the circimistances under which we had 
married, of escaping the notice of friends and acquaintances. 
With this object in view, having celebrated our marriage 
privately in London, we had decided on instructing the sail- 
ing-master of the yacht to join us at Kamsgate. At this 
port (when the season for visitors was at an end) we could 
embark fax more privately than at the popular yachting 
stations situated in the Isle of Wight. 

Three days passed — days of delicious solitude, of exquisite 
happiness, never to be forgotten, never to be lived over again, 
to the end of our Uvea 

Early on the morning of the fourth day, just before sun- 
rise, a trifling incident happened, which was noticeable, never- 
theless, as being strange to me in my experience of myself. 

c 
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I awoke, suddenly and unaccountably, from a deep and 
dreamless sleep, with an all-peryading sensation of nervous 
uneasiness, which I had never felt before. In the old dajs 
-at the Vicarage, my capacity as a sound sleeper had been the 
subject of many a little harmless joke. From the moment 
when my head was on the pillow I had never known what it 
was to wake until the maid knocked at my door. At all 
reasons and times the long and uninterrupted repose of a child 
was the repose that I enjoyed. 

And now I had awakened, without any assignable cause, 
hours before my usual time. I tried to compose myself to 
sleep again. The effort was useless. Such a restlessness 
possessed me that I was not even able to lie still in the 
bed. My husband was sleeping soundly by my side. In the 
fear of disturbing him I rose, and put on my dressing-gown 
and slippers. 

I went to the window. The sun was just rising over the 
calm grey sea. For a while, the majestic spectacle before me 
exercised a tranquillising influence on the irritable condition 
of my nerves. But, ere long, the old restlessness returned 
upon m& I walked slowly to and fro in the room, until I 
was weary of the monotony of the exercise. I took up a 
book and laid it aside again. My attention wandered ; the 
author was powerless to recall it I got on my feet once 
more, and looked at Eustace, and admired him and loved 
him in his tranquil sleep. I went back to the window, and 
wearied of the beautiful morning. I sat down before the 
glass, and looked at mjselt How haggard and worn I was 
already, through wakirg before my usual time! I rose 
again, not knowing what to do next The confinement to 
the four walls of the room began to be intolerable to me. I 
opened the door that led into my husband's dressing room, 
and entered it, to try if the change would relieve me. 

The first object that I noticed was his dris&iiig-case, open 
on the toilette tale. 
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I took out the bottles and pots and brushes and combs, the 
knivea and scissors in one compartment, the writing materials 
in another. I smelt the perfumes and pomatums j I busily 
cleaned and dusted the bottles with my handkerchief as I 
took tliem out Little by little I completely emptied the 
dressing-case. It was lined with blue velvet In one comer 
I noticed a tiny strip of loose blue silk. Taking it between 
my finger and my thumb, and, drawing it upward, I dis- 
oovered that there was a false bottom to the case, forming a 
secret compartment for letters and papers. In my strange 
condition — capricious, idle, inquisitive— it was an amusement 
to me to take out the papers, just as I had taken out every- 
thing else. 

I found some receipted bills, which failed to interest me ; 
some letters, which it is needless to say I laid aside, after only 
looking at the addresses ; and, under all, a photograph, fsuse 
downwards, with writing on the back of it I looked at the 
writings and saw these words : 
* To my dear son, Eustace.' 

His mother ! the woman who had so obstinately and so 
mercilessly opposed herself to our marriage I 

I eagerly turned the photograph, expecting to see a woman 
with a stem, ill-tempered, forbidding countenance. To my 
surprise, the face showed the remains of great beauty ; the 
expression, though remarkably firm^ was yet winning, tender, 
and kind. The grey hair was arranged in rows of little quaint 
old&shioned curls on either side of the head, under a plain 
lace cap. At one comer of the mouth there was a mark, 
apparently a mole, which added to the characteristic pecu- 
liarity of the face. I looked and looked, fixing the portrait 
thoroughly in my mind. This woman, who had almost 
insulted me and my rehitives, was, beyond all doubt or dis- 
pute, so far as appearances went, a person possessing unusual 
attractions — a person whom it would be a pleasure and a 
privilege to know. 
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I fell into deep thought. The discovery of the photograph 
quieted me as nothing had quieted me yet 

The striking of a clock downstairs in the hall warned me of 
the flight of time. I carefully put back all the objects in the 
dressing-case (beginning with the photograph) exactly as I had 
found them, and returned to the bedroom. As I looked at 
my husband still sleeping peacefully, the question forced itself 
into my mind, What had made that genial, gentle mother of 
his so sternly bent on parting us ? so harshly and pitilessly 
resolute in asserting her disapproval of our marriage 1 

Could I put my question openly to Eustace when he woke % 
No ; I was afraid to venture that length. It had been tacitly 
understood between us that we were not to speak of his 
mother — and, besides, he might be angry if he knew that I 
had opened the private compartment in his dressing-case. 

After breakfast that morning we had news at last of the 
yacht The vessel was safely moored in the inner harbour, 
and the sailing-master was waiting to receive my husband's 
orders on board. 

Eustace hesitated at asking me to accompany him to the 
yacht. It would be necessary for him to examine the inven- 
tory of the vessel, and to decide questions, not very interesting 
to a woman, relating to charts and barometers, provisions and 
water. He asked me if I would wait for his return. The 
day was enticingly beautiful, and the tide was on the ebb. 
I pleaded for a walk on the sands ; and the landlady at our 
lodgings, who happened to be in the room at the time, volun- 
teered to accompany me and take care of me. It was agreed 
that we should walk as far as we felt inclined, in the direction 
of Broadstairs, and that Eustace should follow and meet us on 
the sandS) after having completed his arrangements on board 
the yacht 

In half an hour more, the hindlady and I were out on the 
beach. 
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The scene on that fine autumn morning was nothing less 
than enchanting. The brisk breeze, the brilliant sky, the 
flashing blue sea, the sun- bright cliff's and the tawny sands at 
their feet, the gliding procession of ships on the great marine 
highway of the English Channel — it was all so exhilarating, 
it was all so delightful^ that I really believe if I had been by 
myself I could have danced for joy like a child The one 
drawback to my happiness was the landlady's untiring tongue. 
She was a forward, good-natured, empty-headed woman, who 
persisted in talking, whether I listened or not ; and who had 
a habit of perpetually addressing me as ' Mrs. Woodville,' 
which I thought a little over-familiar as an assertion of 
equality from a person in her position to a person in mine. 

We had been out, I should think, more than half-an-hour 
when we overtook a lady walking before us on the beach. 

Just as we were about to pass the stranger she took her 
handkerchief from her pocket, and accidentally drew out 
with it a letter which fell, unnoticed by her, on the sand. I 
was nearest to the letter, and I picked it up and offered it to 
the lady. 

The instant she turned to thank me, I stood rooted to the 
spot There was the original of the photographic portrait in 
the dressing-case ! there was my husband's mother, standing 
face to face with me! I recognised the quaint little grey 
curls, the gentle genial expression, the mole at the comer 
of the moutL No mistake was possible. His mother 
herself! 

The old lady, naturally enough, mistook my confusion for 
shyness. With perfect tact and kindness she entered into 
conversation with me. In another minute I was walking 
side by side with the woman who had sternly repudiated 
me as a member of her family ; feeling, I own, terribly dis- 
composed, and not knowing in the least whether I ought, or 
ought not, to assume the responsibility, in my husband's 
absence, of telling her who I wns 
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In another minute my familiar landlady, walking on the 
other side of my mother-in-law, decided the question for me. 
I happened to say that I supposed we must by that time be 
near the end of our walk — the little watering-place called 
Broadstairs. < Oh, no, Mrs. Woodville ! ' cried the irrepres- 
sible woman, calling me by my name, as usual ; ' nothing like 
so near as you think ! ' 

I looked with a beating heart at the old lady. 

To my unutterable amazement^ not the faintest gleam of 
recognition appeared in her face. Old Mrs. Woodville 
went on talking to young Mrs. Woodville just as com- 
posedly as if she had never heard her own name before in 
her life ! 

My face and manner must have betrayed something of tho 
agitation that I was suffering. Happening to look at me at 
the end of her next sentence, the old lady started, and said in 
her kindly way, — 

* I am afraid you have over-exerted yourself You are very 
pale — you are looking quite exhausted. Come and sit down 
here ; let me lend you my smelliDg-bottle.' 

I followed her, quite helplessly, to the base of the cliff. 
Some fallen fragments of chalk offered us a seat I vaguely 
heard the voluble landlady's expressions of sympathy and re- 
gret ; I mechanically took the smelling-bottle which my hus- 
band's mother offered to me, after hearing my name, as an act 
of kindness to a stranger. 

If I had only had myself to think of, I believe I should 
have provoked an explanation on the spot. But I had Eustace 
to think of I was entirely ignorant of the relation?*, hostile 
or friendly, which existed between his mother and himself 
What could I do ? 

In the mean time, the old lady was still speaking to me 
with the most considerate sympathy. She too was fatigued, 
she said. She had passed a weary night at tho bedside of a 
near relative, staying at Bamsgate, Only the day before, she 
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had received a telegram announcing that one of her Bisters 
was seriously ilL She was herself, thank God, still active and 
strong ; and she had thought it her duty to start at once for 
Bamsgate. Towards the morning the state of the patient 
had improved. ' The doctor assures me, ma'am, that there 
is no immediate danger ; and I thought it might revive me, 
after my long night at the bedside, if I took a little walk on 
the beach.' 

I heard the words — I understood what they meant — but I 
was still too bewildered and too intimidated by my extra- 
ordinary position to be able to continue the conversation. 
The landlady had a sensible suggestion to make ; the landlady 
was the next person who spoke. 

' Here is a gentleman coming,' she said to me, pointing in 
the direction of Ramsgate. ' You can never walk bacL Shall 
we ask him to send a chaise from Broadstairs to the gap in 
thecUffr 

The gentleman advanced a little nearer. 

The landlady and I recognised him at the same moment 
It was Eustace coming to meet us, as we had arranged. The 
irrepressible landlady gave the freest expression to her feelings. 
* Oh, Mrs. Woodville, ain't it lucky ? here is Mr. Woodville 
himself!' 

Once more I looked at my mother-in-law. Once more the 
name failed to produce the slightest effect on her. Her sight 
was not so keen as ours ; she had not recognised her son yet. 
HthzA young eyes like us, and he recognised his mother. 
For a moment he stopped like a man thunderstruck. Then 
he came on — his face white with suppressed emotion, his eyes 
fixed on his mother. 

* You here 1 ' he said to her. 

* How do you do, Eustace 1 ' she quietly rejoined. * Have 
yott heard of your aunt's illness, too ? Did you know she was 
staying at Bamsgate ? ' 

He made no answer. The landlady, drawing the inevitable 
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inference from the words she had just heard, looked from me 
to my mother-in law4 u^ ^ state of amazement, which 
paralysed even her tongne. I waited, with my eyes on my 
husband, to see what he would do. If he had delayed 
acknowledging me another moment, the whole . future 
course of my life might have been altered — I should have 
despised him. 

He did not delay. He came to my side and took my 
hand. 

' Do you know who this is ? ' he said to his mother. 

She answered, looking at me with a courteous bend of her 
head, — 

' A lady I met on the beach, Eustace, who kindly restored 
to me a letter that I dropped. I think I heard the 
name ' (she turned to the landlady) : < JVIrs. Woodville, was 
it notr 

My husbands fingers unconsciously closed on my hand 
with a grasp that hurt me. He set his mother right, 
it is only just to say, without one cowardly moment of 
hesitation. 

* Mother,' he said to her, very quietly, * this lady is 
my wife.* 

She had hitherto kept her seat. She now rose slowly and 
faced her son in silence. The first expression of surprise 
passed from her face. It was succeeded by the most terrible 
look of mingled indignation and contempt that I ever saw in 
a woman's eyes. 

* I pity your wife,' she said. 

With those words, and no more, lifting her hand she waved 
him back from her, and went on her way again, as we had 
first found her, alone. 
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Lsn by ourselves, there was a moment of silence amongst us. 
Eustace spoke first 

'Are you able to walk back?' he said to me. ' Or shall 
we go on to Broadstairs, and return to Ramsgate by the 
railway % ' 

He put those questions as composedly, so far as hia manner 
was concerned, as if nothing remarkable had happened. But 
his eyes and his lips betrayed him. They told me that he was 
suffering keenly in secret. The extraordinary scene that had 
just passed, far from depriving me of the last remains of my 
courage, had strung up my nerves and restored my self- 
possession. I must have been more or less than woman if 
my self-respect had not been wounded, if my curiosity had 
not been wrought to the highest pitch, by the extraordinary 
conduct of my husband's mother when Eustace presented me 
to her. What was the secret of her despising him, and pitying 
me? Where was the explanation of her incomprehensible 
apathy when my name was twice pronounced in her hearing ? 
Why had she left us, as if the bare idea of remaining in our 
company was abhorrent to her ? The foremost interest of my 
life was now the interest of pcnctiatiug these mysteries. 
Walk ? I was in such a fever of expectation that I felt 
as if I could have walked to the world's end, if I could 
only keep my husband by my side, and question him on 
the way ! 

* I am quite recovered,' I said. ' Let us go back, as we 
came, on foot.' 

Eustace glanced at the landlady. The landlady understood 
him. 
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* I won't intrude my company on you, sir/ she said, sharply. 
* I have some business to do at Broad^tairs — and, now I am 
so near, I may as well go on. Good morning, Mrs. Wood- 
ville.' 

She laid a marked emphasis on my name ; and she added 
one significant look at parting, which (in the preoccupied 
state of my mind at that moment) I entirely failed to com- 
prehend. There was neither time nor opportunity to a»»k her 
what she meant. With a stiff little bow, addressed to Eustace, 
she left us as his mother had left us; taking the way to 
Broadstairs, and walking rapidly. 

At last, we were alone. 

I lost no time in beginning my inquiries; I wasted no 
words in prefatory phrases. In the plainest terms I put the 
question to him, — 

* What does your mother's conduct mean ?' 

Instead of answering, he burst into a fit of laughter — loud, 
coarse, hard laughter, so utterly unlike any sound I had ever 
yet heard issue from his lips, so strangely and shockingly 
foreign to his character as I understood it, that I btood still 
on the pands, and openly remonstrated with him. 

' Eustace ! you are not like yourself,' I said. ' You almost 
frighten me.' 

He took no notice. He seemed to be pursuing fome 
pleasant train of thought just started in his mind. 

' So like my mother ! ' he exclaimed, with the air of a man 
who felt irresistibly diverted by some humorous idea of his 
own. * Tell me all about it, Valeria ! ' 

' Tell you ? ' I repeated. ' After what has happened, surely 
it is your duty to enlighten me/ 

* You don't see the joke 1 ' he said. 

* I not only fail to see the joke,' I rejoined, * 1 see some- 
thing in your mother's language and your mother's behaviour 
which justifies me in asking you for a serious explanation.' 

* My dear Valeria ! if you understood my mother as well 
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a3 I do, a serions explanation of her conduct would be the 
last thing in the world that you would expect from me. The 
idea of taking my mother seriously ! ' He burst out laughing 
again. * My darling ! you don't know how you amuse me.' 

It was all forced; it was all unnatural. He, the most 
delicate, the most refined of men — a gentleman in the highest 
sense of the word — was coarse and loud and vulgar ! My 
heart sank under a sudden sense of misgiving which, with 
all my love for him, it was impossible to resist. In unutter- 
able dLitress and alarm I asked myself: 'Is my husband, 
beginning to deceive me ? is he acting a part, and acting it 
badly, before we have been married a week 1 * 

I set myself to win his confidence in a new way. lie was 
evidently determined to force his own point of view on me. 
I determined, on my side, to accept his point of view. 

* You tell me I don't understand your mother,' I said, 
gently. * Will you help me to understand her 1 ' 

< It is not easy to help you to understand a woman who 
doesn't understand herself,' he answered. 'But I will try. 
The key to my poor dear mother's character is, in one word — 
Eccentricity.' 

If he had picked out the most inappropriate word in the 
whole Dictionary to describe the lady whom I had met on 
the beach, * Eccentricity ' would have been that word. A 
child who had seen what I saw, who had heard what I heard, 
would have discovered that ho was trifling — grossly, reck- 
lessly trifling — with the truth* 

' Bear in mind what I have said,' he proceeded ; ' and, if 
you want to understand my mother, do what I asked you to 
do a minute since — tell me all about it. How came you to 
speak to her, to begin with % ' 

'Your mother told you, Eustace. I was walking just 
behind her, when she dropped a letter by accident ' 

* No accident,' he interposed. * The letter was dropped on 
purpose,' 
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* Impossible !* I exclaimed. *Why should your molber 
drop the letter on purpose ? ' 

*Use the key to her character, my dear. Eccentricity! 
My mother's odd way of making acquaintance with you.* 

< Making acquaintance with me 1 I have just told you that 
I was walking behind her. She could not have known of 
the existence of such a person as myself until I spoke to her 
first.' 

* So you suppose, Valeria.' 

* I am certain of it.' 

* Pardon me — ^you don't know my mother as I do.' 
I began to lose all patience with him. 

* Do you mean to tell me,' I said, * that your mother was 
out on the sands to-day for the express purpose of making 
acquaintance with Me ? ' 

* I have not the slightest doubt of it,' he answered, coolly. 

' Why she didn't even recognise my name ! ' I burst out. 
* Twice over, the landlady called mo Mrs. Woodvillc in your 
mothers hearing — and, twice over, I declare to you on my 
word of honour, it faUed to produce the slightest impression 
on her. She looked, and acted, as if she had never heard her 
own name before in her life.' 

* " Acted " is the right word,' he said, just as composedly 
as before. ' The women on the stage are not the only women 
who can act. My mothers object was to make herself 
thoroughly acquainted with you, and to throw you off your 
guard by speaking in the character of a stranger. It is 
80 like her to take that roundabout way of satisfying her 
curiosity about a oaughtcr-inlaw whom she disapproves of ! 
If I had not joined you when I did, you would have been 
examined and cross-examined about yourself and about me ; 
and you would innocently have answered under the impres- 
sion that you were speaking to a chance acquaintance. 
There is my mother all over ! She is your enemy, remember 
— not your friend : she is not in search of your merits but of 
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your faults. And you wonder why no impression was pro- 
duced on her when she heard you addressed by your name ! 
Poor innocent ! I can tell you this — ^you only discovered 
my mother in her own character, when I put an end to the 
mystification by presenting you to each other. You saw how 
angry she was ; and now you know why.' 

I let him go on without saying a word. I listened — oh, 
with such a heavy heart ! with such a crushing sense of dis- 
enchantment and despair ! The idol of my worship j the 
companion, guide, protector of my life — had he fallen so low? 
could he stoop to such shameless prevarication as this ? 

TVas there one word of truth in all that he had said to me ? 
Yes ! If I had not discovered his mother's portrait, it was 
certainly true that I should not have known, not even vaguely 
suspected, who she really was. Apart from this, the rest was 
lying j clumsy lying which said one thing at least for him, 
that he was not accustomed to falsehood and deceit. Good 
Heavens — ^if my husband was to be believed, his mother 
must have tracked us to London ; tracked us to the church j 
tracked us to the railway station ; tracked us to RamsgateJ 
To assert that she knew me by sight as the wife of Eustace, 
and that she had waited on the sands, and dropped her letter 
for the express purpose of making acquaintance with me, was 
also to assert every one of these monstrous improbabilities to 
be facts that had actually happened ! 

I could say no more. I walked by his side in silence 
feeling the miserable conviction that there was an abyss in 
the shape of a family secret between my husband and me. 
In the spirit, if not in the body, we were separated — after a 
married life of barely four days ! 

'Valeria,' he asked, 'have you nothing to say to mel* 

' Nothing.' 

* Are you not satiaGed with my explanation % * 

I detected a slight tremor in his voice as ho put that 
question. The tone was, for the first time since we had 
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spoken together, a tone that my experience associated with 
him in certain moods of his which I had already learnt to 
know welL Among the hundred thousand mysterious in- 
fluences which a man exercises over the woman who loves 
him, I doubt if there is any more irresistible to her than the 
influence of his voice. I am not one of those women who 
shed tears on the smallest provocation: it is not in my 
temperament, I suppose. But when I heard that little natural 
change in his tone, my mind went back (I can't say why) to 
the happy day when I first owned that I loved him. I burst 
out crying. 

He suddenly stood still, and took me by the hand. He 
tried to look at me. 

I kept my head down and my eyes on the ground. I was 
ashamed of my weakness and my want of spirit I was 
determined not to look at him. 

In the sUence that followed, he suddenly dropped on his 
knees at my feet, with a cry of despair that cut through me 
like a knife. 

' Valeria ! I am vile — I am false — I am unworthy of you. 
Don't believe a word of what I have been saying — ^lies, lies, 
cowardly contemptible lies ! You don't know what I have 
gone through ; you don't know how I have been tortured. 
Oh, my darling, try not to despise me ! I must have been 
beside myself when I spoke to you as I did. You looked 
hurt ; you looked offended ; I didn't know what to do. I 
wanted to spare you even a moment's pain — I wanted to hush 
it up, and have done with it. For God's sake don't ask me 
to tell you any more ! My love ! my angel ! it's something 
between my mother and me ; it's nothing that need disturb 
you, it's nothing to anybody now. I love you, I adore you ; 
my whole heart and soul are yours. Be satisfied with that. 
Forget what has happened. You shall never see my mother 
again. We will leave this phice to-morrow. We will go 
away in the yacht Does it matter where we live, so long as 
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we live for each other ] Forgive and forget ! Oh, Valeria, 
YaleriAy forgive and forget ! ' 

Unutterable misery was in his face; onatterable misery 
was in his voice. Remember this. And remember that I 
loved him. 

'It is easy to forgive,' I said sadly. 'For your sake, 
Eustace, I will try to foiget' 

I raised him gently as I spoke. He kissed my hands, with 
the air of a man who was too humble to venture on any more 
familiar expression of his gratitude than that. The sense of 
embarrassment between us, as we slowly walked on again, 
was so unendurable that I actually cast about in my mind for 
a subject of conversation as if I had been in the company of 
a stranger ! In mercy to Am, I asked him to tell me about 
the yacht 

He seized on the subject as a drowning man seizes on 
the hand that rescues him. 

On that one poor little topic of the yacht, he talked, talked, 
talked, as if his life depended upon his not being silent for 
an instant on the rest of his way back. To me, it was dread- 
ful to hear him. I could estimate what he was suffering, by 
the violence which he — ordioarily a silent and thoughtful 
man — was now doing to his true nature and to the prejudices 
and habits of his life. With the greatest difficulty I pre- 
served my self-control, until we reached the door of our 
lodgings. There, I was obliged to plead fatigue, and ask 
him to let me rest for a little while in the solitude of my 
own room. 

'Shall we sail to-morrow ?' he called after me suddenly, as 
I ascended the stairs. 

Sail with him to the Mediterranean the next day % Pass 
weeks and weeks absolutely alone with him, in the narrow 
limits of a vessel, with his horrible secret parting us in 
sympathy further and further from each other day by day % I 
shuddered at the thought of it 
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* To-morrow is rather a short notice,' I said. * Will you 
give me a little longer time to prepare for the voyage)' 

' Oh, yes — ^take any time you like/ he answered, not (as I 
thought) very willingly. ' While you are resting — ^there are 
still one or two little things to be settled — ^I think I will go 
back to the yacht Is there anything I can do for you, 
Valeria, before I go 1 ' 

' Nothing — ^thank you, Eu3tace.' 

He hastened away to the harbour. Was he afraid of his 
own thoughts, if he were left by himself in the house I Was 
the company of the sailing-master and the steward better than 
no company at all ? 

It was useless to ask. What did I know about him or his 
thoughts ? I locked mjself into my room. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE landlady's DISCOVERY. 

I SAT DOWN, and tried to compose my spirits. Now, or never, 
was the time to decide what was my duty to my husband and 
my duty to myself to do next 

The effort was beyond me. '^ Worn out in mind and body 
alike, I was perfectly incapable of pursuing any regular 
train of thought I vaguely felt — ^if I left things as they 
were — that I could never hope to remove the shadow which 
now rested on the marriel life that had begun so brightly. 
We might live together, so as to eave appearances. But to 
forget what had happened, or to feel satisfied with my position, 
was beyond the power of my will. My tranquillity as a 
woman — perhaps my dearest interests as a wife — depended 
absolutely on penetrating the mystery of my mother-in-law's 
conduct, and on discovering the true meaning of the wild 
words of penitence and self-reproach which my husband had 
addressed to me on our way home. 
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So far as I could advance towards realising my position — 
and no farther. When I asked myself what was to be done 
next, hopeless confusion, maddening doubt, filled my mind, 
and transformed me into the most listless and helpless of 
living women. 

I gave up the struggle. In dull, stupid, obstinate despair, 
I threw myself on my bed, and fell, from sheer fatigue, into 
a broken, uneasy sleep. 

I was awakened by a knock at the door of my room. 

Was it my husband? I started to my feet as the idea 
occurred to me. Was some new trial of my patience and my 
fortitude at hand? Half nervously, half irritably, I asked 
who was there. 

The landlady's voice answered me. 

' Can I spealc to you for a moment, if you please ? ' 

I opened the door. There is no disguising it — ^though I 
loved him so dearly ; though I had left home and friends for 
his sake — it was a relief to me, at that miserable time, to 
know that Eustace had not returned to the house. 

The landlady came in, and took a seat, without waiting to 
be invited, close by my side. She was no longer satisfied 
with merely asserting herself as my equal. Ascending 
another step on the social ladder, she took her stand on the 
platform of patronage, and charitably looked down on me as 
an object of pity. 

'I have just returned from Broadstairs/ she began. 'I 
hope you will do me the justice to believe that I sincerely 
regret what has happened % * 

I bowed, and said nothing. 

'As a gentlewoman myself/ proceeded the landlady — 
'reduced by family misfortunes to let lodgings, but still a 
gentlewoman — I feel sincere sympathy with you. I will 
even go further than that I will take it on myself to say 
that I don't blame you. No, no. I noticed that you were 
as much shocked and surprised at your mother-in-law's con- 
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duct as I was ; and that is sayiDg a great deal, a great deal 
indeed. However, I have a duty to perform. It is disagree- 
able, bnt it is not the less a duty on that account .1 am a 
single woman ; not firom want of opportunities of changing 
my condition — I beg you will understand that — ^but from 
choice. Situated as I am, I receive only the most respectable 
persons into my house. There must be no mystery about the 
positions of my lodgers. Mystery in the position of a lodger 
carries with it — what shall I say ? I don't wish to offend 
you — ^I will say, a certain Taint Very well. Now I put it 
to your own common sense. Can a person in my position be 
expected to expose herself to — Taint 1 I make these remarks 
in a sisterly and Christian spirit As a ]ady yourself (I will 
even go the length of saying a cruelly-used lady) you will, I 
am sure, understand * 

I could endure it no longer. I stopped her there. 

' I understand,' I said, ^ that you wish to ^ve us notice to 
quit your lodgings. When do you want us to go 1 ' 

The landlady held up a long, lean, red hand, in sorrowful 
and sisterly protest 

' No,' she said. ' Not that tone ! not those looks ! It 's 
natural you should be annoyed ; it 's natural you should be 
angry. But do— now do please try and control yourself. I 
put it to your own common sense (we will say a week fqr the 
notice to quit) — ^why not treat me like a friend ? You don't 
know what a sacrifice, what a cruel sacrifice I have made — 
entirely for your sake.' 

* You ! ' I exclaimed. * What sacriSce ? ' 

' What sacriGce ?' repeated the landlady. ' I have degraded 
myself as a gentlewoman. I have forfeited my own self- 
respect' She paused for a moment, and suddenly seized me 
by the hand, in a perfect frenzy of friendship. ' Oh, my poor 
dear,' cried this intolerable person, ' I have discovered every- 
thing! A villain has deceived you. You are no more 
married than I am ! ' 
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I snatched my hand oat of hers, and rose angrily from my 
dudr. 

' Are you mad 1 ' I asked. 

The kndlady raised her eyes to the ceiling, with the air 
of a person who had deserved martyrdom, and who submitted 
to it cheerfully. 

' Tes,' she said. ' I begin to think I am mad — mad to 
hare devoted myself to an ungrateful woman, to a person 
who doesn't appreciate a sisterly and Christian sacrifice of 
8el£ Well ! I won*t do it again. Heaven forgive me — ^I 
won't do it again ! ' 
' Do what again ? ' I asked. 

* Follow your motherin-law,' cried the landlady, suddenly 
dropping the character of a martyr, and assuming the character 
of a vixen in its place. ' I blush when I think of it. I 
followed that most respectable person every step of the way 
to her own door.' 

Thus far, my pride had held me up. It sustained me no 
longer. I dropped back again into my chair, in undisguised 
dread of what was coming next. 

' I gave you a look when I left you on the beach,' pursued 
the landlady ; growing louder and louder, and redder and 
redder as she went on. 'A grateful woman would have 
imderstood that look. Never mind ! I won't do it again. 
I overtook your mother-in-law at the gap in the clifif. I 
followed her — oh, how I feel the disgrace of it now I — I 
followed her to the station at Broadstairs. She went back 
by train to Bamsgate. / went back by train to Ramsgate. 
She walked to her lodgings. / walked to her lodgings. Behind 
her. Like a dog. Oh, the disgrace of it ! Providentially, 
as I then thought — I don't know what to think of it now — 
the landlord of the house happened to be a friend of mine, 
and happened to be at home. We have no secrets from each 
other, where lodgers are concerned. I am in a position to 
tell yoU) madam, what your mother-in-law's name really is. 
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She knows nothiog about any snch person as Mrs. Woodville, 
for an excellent reason. Her name is not Woodville. Her 
name (and consequently her son's name) is Macallan. Mrs. 
Macallan, widow of the late Qeneral Macallan. Yes ! your 
husband is not your husband. You are neither maid, wife, 
nor widow. You are worse than nothing, madam — and you 
leave my house.' 

I stopped her as she opened the door to go out. She had 
roused my temper by this time. The doubt that she had cast on 
my marriage was more than mortal resignation could endure. 
' Give me Mrs. Macallan's address,' I said. 
The landlady's anger receded into the background, and the 
landlady's astonishment appeared in its place. 

' You don't mean to tell me you are going to the old lady 
yourself?' she said. 

' Nobody but the old lady can tell me what I want to 
know,' I answered. ' Your discovery (as you call it) may be 
enough for you ; it is not enough for me. How do we know 
that Mrs. Macallan may not have been twice married ; and 
that her first husband's name may not have been Woodville?' 
The landlady's astonishment subsided in its turn, and 
the landlady's curiosity succeeded as the ruling influence of 
the moment. Substantially, as I have already said of her, 
she was a good-natured woman. Her fits of temper (as is 
usual with good-natured people) were of the hot and the 
short-lived sort ; easily roused and easily appeased. 

' Stop a bit ! ' she stipulated. ' If I give you the address, 
will you promise to tell me everything your mother in-law 
•ays to you when you come back 1 ' 

I gave the required promise, and received the address in 
vetum. 

' No malice,' said the landlady, suddenly resimiing all her 
old familiarity with me. 

' No malice,' I answered, with all possible cordiality on my 
side. 
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In ten minutes more I was at mj mother-in-law's 
lodgings. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MT OWN DISCOVERT. 

FoBTUKATELY fof me, the landlord did not open the door 
when I rang. A stupid maidof-all-work, who never thought 
of asking me for my name, let me in. Mrs. Macallan was 
at home, and had no visitors with her. Giving me this 
information^ the maid led the way upstairs, and showed me 
into the drawiagroom without a word of announcement. 

My mother-in-law was sitting alone, near a work-table^ 
knitting. The moment I appeared in the door-way, she laid 
aside her work ; and, rising, signed to me with a commanding 
gestore of her hand to let her speak first 

* I know what you have come for,' she said. ' You have 
come here to ask questions. Spare yourself, and spare me. 
I warn you beforehand that I will not answer any questions 
relating to my son.' 

It was firmly, but not harshly, said. I spoke firmly in 
my turn. 

'I have not come here, madam, to ask questions about your 
son,' I answered. ' I have come — if you will excuse me — ^to 
ask you a question about yourself.' 

She started, and looked at me keenly over her spectacles. I 
had evidently taken her by surprise. 

' What is the question ? ' she inquired. 

' I now know for the first time, madam, that your name 
Macallan,' I said. 'Your son has married me under the 
name of Woodville. The only honourable explanation of this 
circumstance, so far as I know, is that my husband is your 
son by a first marriage. The happiness of my life is at stake. 
Will you kindly consider my position 1 Will you let me ask 
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if you have been twice married, and if the name of your first 
husband was Woodville 1 ' 

She considered a little before she replied 

' The question is a perfectly natural one, in your position,' 
she said. ' But I think I had better not answer it' 

'May I ask why r 

' Certainly. If I answered you^ I should only lead to other 
questions; and I should be obliged to decline replying to 
them. I am sorry to disappoint you. I repeat what I said 
on the beach — I have no other feeling than a feeling of 
sympathy towards you. If you had consulted me before your 
marriage, I should willingly have admitted you to my fullest 
confidence. It is now too late. You are married. I recom- 
mend you to make the best of your position, and to rest 
satisfied with things as they are.' 

' Pardon me, madam,' I remonstrated. ' As things are, I 
don't know that I am married. All I know, unless you 
enlighten me, is that your son has married me under a name 
that is not his own. How can I be sure whether I am, or am 
not, his lawful wife ] ' 

' I believe there can be no doubt that you are lawfully my 
son's wife/ Mrs. Macallan answered. ' At any rate it is easy 
to take a legal opinion on the subject If the opinion is that 
you are not lawfully married, my son (whatever his faults and 
fidlings may be) is a gentleman. He is incapable of wilfully 
deceiving a woman who loves and trusts him ; he will do you 
justice. On my side, I will do you justice too. If the legal 
opinion is adverse to your rightful claims, I will promise to 
answer any questions which you may choose to put to me. 
As it is, I believe you to be lawfully my son's wife; 
and I say again, make the best of your position. Be 
satisfied with your husband's affectionate devotion to you. 
If you value your peace of mind, and the happiness of your 
life to come, abstain firom attempting to know more than you 
know now.' 
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She sat down again with the air of a woman who had said 
her last word. 

Further remonstrance would be useless — I could see it in 
her face; I could hear it in her voice. I turned round to 
open the drawing-room door. 

' Ton are hard on me, madam,' I said, at parting. < I am 
at your mercy, and I must submit.' 

She suddenly looked up, and answered me with a flush on 
hxx kind and handsome old face. 

' As Gh>d is my witness, child, I pity you from the bottom 
of my heart ! ' 

After that extraordinary outburst of feeling, she took up 
her work with one hand, and signed to me with the other to 
leave her. 

I bowed to her in silence, and went out. 

I had entered the house, far from feeling sure of the course 
I ought to take in the future. I left the house, positively 
resolved, come what might of it, to discover the secret which 
the mother and son were hiding from me. As to the 
question of the name, I saw it now in the light in which 
I ought to have seen it from the first. If Mrs. Macallan 
had been twice married (as I had rashly chosen to suppose) 
she would certainly have shown some signs of recognition, 
when she heard me addressed by her first husband's name. 
Where all elae was mystery, there was no mystery here. 
Whatever his reasons might be, Eustace had assuredly married 
me under an assumed name. 

Approaching the door of our lodgings, I saw my husband 
walking backwards and forwards before it, evidently waiting 
for my return. If he asked me the question, I decided to tell 
him frankly where I had been, and what had passed between 
his mother and myself. 

He hurried to meet me with signs of disturbance in his 
fMse and manner. 

'I have a favour to ask of you, Valeria,' he said. 
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'Do you mind retnnuDg ^ith me to London by the 
next train?* 

I looked at him. In the popuhur phrase, I conld hardly 
believe my own ears. 

' It 's a matter of bnsinees,' he went on, ' of no interest to 
any one bat myself; and it requires my presence in London* 
You don't wish to sail just yet, as I understand 1 I can't 
leave you here by yourselC Have you any objection to going 
to London for a day or two ? ' 

I made no objection. I too was eager to go back. 

In London, I could obtain the legal opinion which would 
tell me whether I was lawfully married to Eustace or not. 
In London, I should be within reach of the help and 
advice of my father's faithful old clerk. I could confide in 
Benjamin as I could confide in no one else. Dearly as I 
loved my uncle Starkweather, I shrank from communicating 
with him in my present need. His wife had told me that I 
had made a bad beginning, when I signed the wrong name 
in the marriage register. Shall I own it % My pride shrank 
from acknowledging, before the honeymoon was over, that his 
wife was right. 

In two hours more we were on the railway again. Ah, 
what a contrast that second journey presented to the first ! 
On our way to Ramsgate, everybody could see that we were 
a newly-wedded couple. On our way to London, nobody 
noticed us; nobody would have doubted that we had been 
married for years. 

We went to a private hotel in the neighbourhood of Portland 
Place. 

After breakfast, the next morning, Eustace announced that 
he must leave me to attend to his businesa I had pre- 
viously mentioned to him that I had some purchases to 
make in London. He was quite willmg to let me go out 
alone— on the condition that I should take a carriage pro- 
vided by the hotel 
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My heart was heavy that momiDg : I felt the unacknow- 
ledged eetraogement that had grown up between us very 
keenly. My hnaband opened the door to go out — ^and came 
back to kiss me before he left me by myself. That little 
afterthought of tenderness touched me. Acting on the im- 
pnlse of tiie moment^ I put my arm round his neck, and held 
him to me gently. 

'My darling/ I said, 'give me all your confidence. 
I know that you love me. Show that you can trust 
me too.' 

He sighed bitterly, and drew back firom me — in sorrow, not 
in anger. 

'I thought we had agreed, Valeria, not to return to that 
subject again,' he said. < You only distress yourself and dis- 
tress me.' 

He left the room abruptly, as if he dare not trust himself 
to say more. It is better not to dwell on what I felt after 
this last repulse. I ordered the carriage at once. I was eager 
to find a refuge from my own thoughts in movement and 
change. 

I drove to the shops first, and made the purchases which I 
had mentioned to Eustace by way of giving a reason for going 
out Then I devoted myself to the object which I ^really had 
at heart I went to old Benjamin's little villa, in the by- 
ways of St John's Wood. 

As soon as he had got over the first surprise of seeing me, 
he noticed that I looked pale and careworn. I confessed at 
once that I was in trouble. We sat down together by the 
bright fireside in his little library (Benjamin, as far as his 
means would allow, was a great collector of books), and there 
I told my old friend, frankly and truly, all that I have told 
hera 

He was too distressed to say much. He fervently pressed 
my hand; he fervently thanked Gk)d that my father had not 
lived to hear what he had heard. Then, after a pause, he 
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repeated mj mother-in*law*8 name to himself in a doabtiog, 
queetioniDg tone. 

' Macallan % ' he said. ' Macallan ? Where have I heard 
that name ? Why does it sound as if it wasn't strange 
tomeT 

He gave up pursuing the lost recollection, and asked, yery 
earnestly, what he could do for me. I answered that he 
could help me in the first place to put an end to the doubt — 
an unendurable doubt to mt — whether I was lawfully married 
or not His energy of the old days, when he had conducted 
my father's business, showed itself again, the moment I said 
those words. 

'Your carriage is at the door, my dear,' he answered. 
' Come with me to my own lawyer, without wasting another 
moment' 

We drove to Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

At my request, Benjamin put my case to the lawyer, as the 
case of a friend in whom I was interested. The answer was 
given without hesitation. I had married, honestly believing 
my husbai^d's name to be the name under which I had known 
him. The witnesses to my marriage — my uncle, my aunt, 
and Benjamin — had acted, as I had acted, in perfect good 
faith. Under those circumstances, there was no doubt about 
the law. I was legally married. Macallan or Woodville, I 
was his wife. 

This decisive answer relieved me of a heavy anxiety. I 
accepted my old friend's invitation to return with him to St. 
John's Wood, and to make my luncheon at his early dinner. 

On our way back I reverted to the one other subject which 
was now uppermost in my mind. I reiterated my resolution 
to discover why Eustace had not married me under the name 
that was really his own. 

My companion shook his head, and entreated me to con- 
sider well beforehand what I proposed doing. His advice to 
me — so strangely do extremes meet ! — ^was my motherin-law's 
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ad^ce, repeated almost word for word. 'Leave things as 
they are, my dear. In the interest of your own peace of 
mind, be satbfied with your husband's affection. You know 
that you are his wife, and you know that he loves yoiL 
Surely that is enough ? ' 

I had but one answer to this. Life, on such conditions as 
my good firiend had just stated, would be simply unendurable 
to me. Nothing could alter my resolution — ^for this plain 
reason, that nothing could reconcile me to living with my 
husband on the terms on which we were living now. It only 
rested with Benjamin to say whether he would ^ve a helping 
hand to his master^s daughter or not. 

The old man's answer was thoroughly characteristic of hiuL 

'Mention what you want of me, my dear,' was all he 
said. 

We were then passing a street in the neighbourhood of 
Portman Square. I was on the point of speaking again, 
when the words were suspended on my lips. I saw my 
husband. 

He was just descending the steps of a house — as if leaving 
it after a visit. His eyes were on the ground : he did not 
look up when the carriage passed. As the servant closed the 
door behind him, I noticed that the number of the house was 
sixteen. At the next corner I saw the name of the street 
It was Vivian Place. 

'Do you happen to know who lives at number sixteen, 
Vivian Place 1 ' I inquired of my companion. 

Beigamin started. My question was certainly a strange 
one^ after what he had just said to me. 

' No,* he replied. « Why do you ask ] ' 

' I have just, seen Eustace leaving that house.' 

• Well, my dear, and what of that]' 

'My mind is in a bad way, Benjamin. Everything my 
husband does that I don't understand, rouses my suspicion 
now.' 
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Benjamin lifted his withered old handa^ and let them drop 
on his knees again in mute lamentation over me. 

' I tell you again/ I went on, ' my life is unendurable to 
me. I won't answer for what I may do, if I am left much 
longer to live in doubt of the one man on earth whom I love. 
Tou have had experience of the world. Suppose you were 
shut out from Eustace's confidence, as I am f Suppose you 
were as fond of him as I am, and felt your position as bitterly 
as I feel it — ^what would you doT 

The question was plain. Benjamin met it with a plain 
answer. 

' I think I should find my way, my dear, to some intimate 
friend of your husband's,' he said, ' and make a few discreet 
inquiries in that quarter first' 

Some intimate friend of my husband's ? I considered with 
myseli There was but one friend of his whom I knew of — 
my uncle's correspondent, Major Fitz-David. My heart 
beat fast as the name recurred to my memory. Suppose I 
followed Benjamin's advice? Suppose I applied to Major 
Htz-David ? Even if he too refused to answer my questions, 
my position would not be more helpless than it was now. I 
determined to make the attempt The only difficulty in the 
way, so fiiur, was to discover the Major's address. I had given 
back his letter to Doctor Starkweather, at my uncle's own 
request; I remembered that the address from which the 
Migor wrote was somewhere in London ; and I remembered 
no more. 

'Thank you, old friend; you have given me an idea 
already,' I said to Benjamin. * Have you got a Directory in 
your house.' 

*No, my dear,' he rejoined, looking very much puzzled. 
' But I can easily send out and borrow one.' 

We returned to the Villa. The servant was sent at once to 
the nearest stationer^s to borrow a Directory. She returned 
with the book, just as we sat down to dinner. Searching for 
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the Majorca name, under the letter F, I was startled by a new 
diBcoverj. 

' Benjamin ! ' I said ' This is a strange coincidence. Look 
hero!' 

He looked where I pointed. Major Fitz-David's address 
was Nnmber Sixteen, Vivian Place — ^the very hoose which I 
had seen my hnsband leaving as we passed in the carriage ! 



CHAPTER VIL 

ON THE WAY TO THE MAJOR. 

'TsSy' said Benjamin. 'It t9 a coincidence certainly. 
Still ' 

He stopped and looked at me. He seemed a little donbtfnl 
how I might receive what he had it in his mind to say to me 
next. 

' Oo on/ I said. 

'Still, my dear, I see nothing suspicious in what has 
happened,' he resumed. 'To my mind, it is quite natural 
that your husband, being in London, should pay a visit to 
one of hia Mends. And it 's equally natural that we should 
pass through Vivian Place, on our way back hera This seems 
to be the reasonable view. What do you say ? ' 

' I have told you already that my mind is in a bad way 
about Eustace,' I answered. ' / say there is some motive at 
the bottom of his visit to Major Fitz-David. It is not an 
ordinary calL I am firmly convinced it is not an ordinary 
call!' 

'Suppose we get on with our dinner?' said Benjamin, 
resignedly. ' Here is a loin of mutton, my dear — an ordi- 
nary loin of mutton. Is there anything suspicious in thai f 
Very weU, then. Show me you have confidence in the 
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mutton ; please eat There 'a the wine, again. No myBtery, 
Valeria, in that claret — ^I '11 ta)ce my oath it 'a nothing but 
innocent juice of the grape. If we can't beUeve in anything 
else, let 's believe in juice oj the grape. Your good health, 
my dear.' 

I adapted myself to the old man's genial humour as readily 
as I could. We ate and we drank, and we talked of bygone 
days. For a little while I was almost happy in the company 
of my fatherly old friend. Why was I not old too I Why 
had I not done with love — with its certain miseries; its 
transient delights; its cruel losses; its bitterly doubtful 
gains? The last autumn flowers in the window basked 
brightly in the last of the autumn sunlight Benjamin's little 
dog digested his dinner in perfect comfort on the hearth. The 
parrot in the next house screeched his vocal accomplishments 
cheerfully. I don't doubt that it is a great privilege to be a 
human being. But may it not be the happier destiny to be 
an animal or a plant % 

The brief respite was soon over ; all my anxieties came 
back. I was once more a doubting, discontented, depressed 
creature, when I rose to say good-bye. 

' Promise, my dear, you will do nothing rash,' said Benja- 
min, as he opened the door for me. 

' Is it rash to go to Major Fitz-Davidf ' I asked. 

* Yes — ^if you go by yoursel£ You don't know what sort 
of man he is ; you don't know how he may receive you. Let 
me try first, and pave the way, as the saying is. Trust my 
experience, my dear. In matters of this sort there is nothing 
like paving the way.' 

I considered a moment. It was due to my good friend to 
consider before I said No. 

Beflection decided me on taking the responsibility, what- 
ever it might be, upon my own shoulders. Good or bad, 
compassionate or cruel, the Major was a man. A woman's 
influence was the safest influence to trust with him — ^where 
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the end to be gained was such an end as I had in view. It 
was not easy to say this to Benjamin, without the danger of 
mortifying him. I made an appointment with the old man 
to call on me the next morning at the hotel, and talk the 
matter over again. Is it very disgraceful to me to add, that 
I privately determined (if the thing could be accomplished) to 
see Mtgor Fitz-David in the interval ? 

* Do nothing rash, my dear. In your own interests, do 
nothing rash!* 

Those were Benjamin's last words, when we parted for the 
day. 

I found Eustace waiting for me in our sitting-room at the 
hotel His spirits seemed to have revived since I had seen 
him last. He advanced to meet me cheerfully, with an open 
sheet of paper in his hand. 

< My business is settled, Valeria, sooner than I had ex- 
pected,' he began, gaily. * Are your purchases all completed, 
£ur lady ? Are y<m free too ^ * 

1 had learnt already (God help me !) to distrust his fits of 
gaiety. I asked cautiously, 

* Do you mean free for to-day 1 ' 

' Free for to-day, and to-morrow and next week, and next 
month — ^and next year, too, for all I know to the contrary,' 
he answered, putting his arm boisterously round my waist 
'Look here!' 

He lifted the open sheet of paper which I had noticed in 
his hand, and held it for me to read. It was a tel^am to 
the sailing master of the yacht, informing him that we had 
arranged to return to Kamsgate that evening, and that we 
should be ready to sail for the Mediterranean with the next tide. 

* 1 only waited for your return,' said Eustace, * to send the 
telegram to the office.' 

He crossed the room, as he spoke, to ring the belL I 
atc^ped him. 
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' I am afraid I can't go to Ramsgate today/ I said. 

'Why not?' he asked, suddenly changing his tone and 
speaking sharply. 

I dare say it will seem ridiculous to some people, but it is 
really true that he shook my resolution to go to Miy'or Fitz- 
David, when he put his arm round me. Even a mere passing 
caress, from ^tut, stole away my heart, and softly tempted me 
to yield. But the ominous alteration in his tone made another 
woman of me. I felt once more, and felt more strongly than 
ever, that, in my critical position, it was useless to stand still, 
and worse than useless to draw back. 

' I am sorry to disappoint you,' I answered. ' It is im- 
possible for me (as I told you at Ramsgate) to be ready to 
sail at a moment's notice. I want time.' 

'What fori' 

Not only his tone, but his look, when he put that second 
question, jarred on every nerve in me. He roused in my mind 
— ^I can't tell how or why — ^an angry sense of the indignity 
that he had put upon Ms wife in marrying her under a false 
name. Fearing that I should answer rashly, that I should say 
something which my better sense might regret, if I spoke at 
that moment, I said nothing. Women alone can estimate 
what it cost me to be silent. And men alone can understand 
how irritating my silence must have been to my husband. 

* You want time 1 ' he repeated. * I ask you again — ^what 
fori' 

My self-control, pushed to its extremest limits, failed me. 
The rash reply flew out of my lips, like a bird set free from 
a oage. 

< I want time,' I said, ' to accustom myself to my right 
name.' 

He suddenly stepped up to me with a dark look. 

* What do you mean by your " right name " 1 ' 

' Surely you know,' I answered. ' I once thought I was M rs. 
WoodviUe. I have now discovered that I am Mrs. Macallan. 
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He started back at the sound of his own name, as if I had 
struck him — ^he started back and turned so deadly pale that 
I feared he was going to drop at my feet in a swoon. Oh, 
my tongue! my tongue! Why had I not controlled my 
miserable, mischievous woman's tongue 1 

' I didn't mean to alarm you, Eustace,' I said. ' I spoke at 
random. Fray forgive me.' 

He waved his hand impatiently, as if my penitent words 
were tangible things — ^ruffling, worrying things like flies in 
summer — ^which he was putting away from him. 

' What else have you discovered ? ' he asked, in low, stem 
tones. 

' Nothing, Eustace.' 

'Nothing?' He paused as he repeated the word, and 
passed his hand over Ms forehead in a weary way. ' Nothing, 
of course,' he resumed, speaking to himself, ' or she would 
not be here.' 

He paused once more, and looked at me searchingly. 
' Don't say again what you said just now,' he went on. ' For 
your own sake, Valeria, as well as for mine.' He dropped 
into the nearest chair, and said no more. 

I certainly heard the warning \ but the only words which 
really produced an impression on my mind were the words 
preceding it, which he had spoken to himsel£ He had said : 
' Nothing, of course, or sJie would not he hereJ 11 I had 
found out some other truth besides the truth about the name, 
would it have prevented me from ever returning to my 
husband 1 Was that what he meant 1 Did the sort of dis- 
covery that he contemplated, mean something so dreadful 
that it would have parted us at once and for ever) I stood 
by his chair in silence ; and tried to find the answer to those 
terrible questions in his face. It used to speak to me so 
eloquently when it spoke of his love. It told me nothing 
now. 

He sat for some time without looking at me, lost in his 
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own thoughts. Then he rose on a sudden, and took his 
hat 

'The friend who lent me the yacht is in town/ he said. 
'I suppose I had better see him, and say our plans are 
changed.' He tore up the telegram with an air of sullen 
resignation as he spoke. ' You are evidently determined not 
to go to sea with me,' he resumed. ' We had better give it 
up. I don't see what else is to be done. Do you ? ' 

His tone was almost a tone of contempt. I was too 
depressed about myself, too alarmed about Am, to resent it 

' Decide as you think best, Eustace,' I said, sadly. ' Every 
way, the prospect seems a hopeless one. As long as I am 
shut out from your confidence, it matters little whether we 
live on land or at sea — we cannot live happily.' 

' If you could control your curiosity,' he answered, sternly, 
' we might live happily enough. I thought I had married a 
woman who was superior to the vulgar failings of her sex. 
A good wife should know better than to pry into affairs of her 
husband's with which she has no concern.' 

Surely it was hard to bear this ? However, I bore it. 

' Is it no concern of mine,' I asked, gently, ' when I find 
that my husband has not married me under his family name ? 
Is it no concern of mine when I hear your mother say, in so 
many words, that she pities your wife ? It is hard, Eustace, 
to accuse me of curiosity, because I cannot accept the unen- 
durable position in which you have placed me. Your cruel 
silence is a blight on my happiness, and a threat to my 
future. Your cruel silence is estranging us from each other, 
at the beginning of our married life. And you blame me 
for feeling this ? You tell me I am prying into a£fairs which 
are yours only ? They are not yours only : I have my interest 
in them too. Oh, my darling, why do you trifle with our 
love and our confidence in each other ? Why do you keep 
me in the dark % ' 

He answered with a stem and pitiless brevity. 
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^For yonr own good.' 

I turned away from him in silence. He was treating me 
likaadhild. 

He followed me. Patting one hand heavily on my shoolder, 
he forced me to fiEu^ him once more. 

'Listen to this,' he said. 'What J am now going to say 
to yony I say for the first, and last, time. Valeria ! if you 
eyer discoYev what I am now keeping from your knowledge 
— &om that moment you live a life of torture ; your tran- 
quillity is gone. Your days will be days of terror; your 
nights will be full of horrid dreams — ^through no fault of 
mine, mind ! through no fault of mine ! Every day of your 
life^ you will feel some new distrust, some growing fear of 
me — and you will be doing me the vilest injustice all the 
time. On my fcdth as a Christian, on my honour as a man, 
if you stir a step further in this matter there is an end of 
your happiness for the rest of your life ! Think seriously of 
what I have said to you j you will have time to reflect I 
am going to tell my friend that our plans for the Mediter- 
ranean are given up. I shall not be back before the evening.' 
He sighed, and looked at me with unutterable sadness. ' I 
love you, Valeria,' he said. ' In spite of all that has passed, 
as Gk)d is my witness, I love you more dearly than ever.' 

So he spoke. So he left me. 

I must write the truth about myself, however strange it 
may appear. I don't pretend to be able to analyse my own 
motives; I don't pretend even to guess how other women 
might have acted in my place. It is true of m«, that my 
husband's terrible warning — all the more terrible in its 
mystery and its vagueness — produced no deterrent effect on 
my mind : it only stimulated my resolution to discover what 
he was hiding from me. He had not been gone two minutes 
before I rang the bell, and ordered the carriage to take me to 
Migor Fitz-David's house in Vivian Place. 

Walking to and fro while I was waiting — I was in such a 
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fever of excitement that it was impossible for me to sit still — 
I accidentally caught sight of myself in the glass. 

My own face startled me : it was so haggard and so wild. 
Could I present myself to a stranger, could I hope to produce 
the necessary impression in my favour, looking as I looked at 
that moment ? For all I knew to the contrary, my whole 
future might depend upon the effect which I produced on 
Major Fitz-David at first sight I rang the bell again, and 
sent a message to one of the chambermaids to follow me to 
my room. 

I had no maid of my own with me : the stewardess of the 
yacht would have acted as my attendant, if we had held to 
our first arrangement It mattered little, so long as I had 
a woman to help me. The chambermaid appeared. I can 
give no better idea of the disordered and desperate condition 
of my mind at that time, than by owning that I actually 
consulted this perfect stranger on the question of my personal 
appearance. She was a middle-aged woman, with a large 
expericLce of the world and its wickedness written legibly on 
her manner and on her face. I put money into the woman's 
hand, enough of it to surprise her. She thanked me with a 
cynical smile, evidently placing her own evil interpretation on 
my motive for bribing her. 

' What can I do for you, ma'am ? ' she asked, in a con- 
fidential whisper. * Don't speak loud ! There is somebody 
in the next room.' 

* I want to look my best,' I said ; ' and I have sent for you 
to help me.' 

'I understand, ma'am.' 
'What do you understand 1 ' 

She nodded her head significantly, and whispered to me 
again. 

* Lord bless you, I 'm used to this ! ' she said. * There \& a 
gentleman in the case. Don't mind me, ma'am. It 's a way 
I have. I mean no harm.' She stopped and looked at me 
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critically. ' I wouldn't change my dress, if I were yon/ she 
went on. * The colour becomes you.' 

It was too late to resent the woman's impertinence. There 
was no help for it but to make use of her. Besides, she was 
right about the dress. It was of a delicate maize colour, 
prettily trimmed with lace. I could wear nothing which 
suited me better. My hair, however, stood in need of some 
skilled attention. The chambermaid rearranged it, with a 
ready hand which showed that she was no beginner in the 
art of dressing hair. She laid down the combs and brushes, 
and looked at me — ^then looked at the toilette table, searching 
for something which she apparently failed to find. 

* Where do you keep it ? ' she asked. 

* What do you mean % ' 

* Look at your complexion, ma'am. You will frighten him 
if he sees you like that. A touch of colour you muni have. 
Where do you keep it ] What ! you haven't got it ? you 
never use it 1 Dear, dear, dear me ! ' 

For a moment, surprise fairly deprived her of her self- 
possession ! Becovering herself, she begged permission to 
leave me for a minute. I let her go, knowing what her 
errand was. She came back with a box of paints and 
powders ; and I said nothing to check her. I saw, in the 
glass, my skin take a false fairness, my cheeks a false colour, 
my eyes a false brightness — and I never shrank from it. No ! I 
let the odious deceit go on ; I even admired the extraordiuar}' 
delicacy and dexterity with which it was all done. ' Any- 
thing ' (I thought to myself, in the madness of that miserable 
time), ' so long as it helps me to win the Major's confidence ! 
Anything so long as I discover what those last words of my 
husband's really mean ! ' 

The transformation of my &ce was accompUshed. The 
chambermaid pointed with her wicked forefinger in the 
direction of the glass. 

' Bear in mind, ma'am, what you looked like when you 
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sent for me,' she said. ' And jost see for yourself how yoa 
look now. You're the prettiest woman (of your style) in 
London. Ah, what a thing pearl powder is, when one knows 
how to use it ! ' 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE FRIEND OF THE WOMEN. 

I FIND it impossible to describe my sensations while the car- 
riage was taking me to Major Fitz-David's house. I doubt, 
indeed, if I really felt or thought at all, in the true sense of 
those words. 

From the moment when I had resigned myself into the 
hands of the chambermaid, I seemed in some strange way to 
have lost my ordinary identity — to have stepped out of my 
own character. At other times, my temperament was of the 
nervous and anxious sort, and my tendency was to exaggerate 
any difficulties that might place themselves in my way. At 
other times, having before me the prospect of a critical inter- 
view with a stranger, I should have considered with myself 
what it might be wise to pass over, and what it might be 
wise to say. Now, I never gave my coming interview with 
the Major a thought ; I felt an unreasoning confidence in 
myself, and a blind faith in him. Now, neither the past nor 
the future troubled me j I lived unreflectingly in the present. 
I looked at the shops as we drove by them, and at the other 
carriages as they passed mine. I noticed — yes ! and enjoyed 
— the glances of admiration which chance foot-passengers on 
the pavement cast at me. I said to myself, * This looks well 
for my prospect of making a friend of the Major ! ' When 
we drew up at the door in Vivian Place, it is no exaggeration 
to say that I had but one anxiety — ^anxiety to find the Major 
at home. 

The door was opened by a servant out of livery, an old maU 
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who looked as if he might have been a soldier in his earlier 
day& He eyed me with a grave attention, which relaxed 
little by little into sly approval I asked for Major Fitz- 
David. The answer was not altogether encouraging; the 
man was not sore whether his master was at home or not 

I gave him my card. My cards, being part of my wedding 
oatfity necessarily had the £edse name printed on them — 
Jfr«. Eustace Woodvtlle, The servant showed me into a 
&ont room on the ground floor, and disappeared with my 
cud in his hand. 

Looking about me, I noticed a door in the wall opposite 
the window, communicating with some inner room. The 
door was not of the ordinary kind. It fitted into the thickness 
of the partition wall, and worked in grooves. Looking a 
little nearer, I saw that it had not been pulled out so as com- 
^tely to close the doorway. Only the merest chink was 
left ; but it was enough to convey to my ears all that passed 
in the next room. 

*What did you say, Oliver, when she asked for mel* 
inquired a man's voice, pitched cautiously in a low key. 

* I said I was not sure you were at home, sir,' answered the 
Toice of the servant who had let me in. 

There was a pause. The first speaker was evidently Major 
Htz-David himself. I waited to hear more. 

* I think I had better not see her, Oliver,' the Major's 
▼oice resumed. 

* Very good, sir.' 

* Say I have gone out^ and you don't know when I shall be 
back again. Beg the lady to write, if she has any business 
with me.' 

* Yes, sir.' 
'Stop, OUver!' 

Oliver stopped. There was another and longer pause. 
Then the master resumed the examination of the man. 

* Is she young, Oliver 1 * 
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'Yes, sir.' 

^ And— pretty r 

' Better than pretty, sir, to my thinking.' 

* Aye ? aye 1 What you call a fine woman — eh, Oliver 1 ' 
' Certainly, sir.' 

'TaUr 

' Nearly as tall as I am, Major.' 

* Aye 1 aye ] aye ? A good figure 1 ' 

' As slim as a sapling, sir, and as upright as a dart' 

' On second thoughts, I am at home, Oliver. Show her 
in ! show her in ! ' 

So far, one thing at least seemed to be clear. I had done 
well in sending for the chambermaid. What would Oliver's 
report of me have been, if I had presented myself to him 
with my colourless cheeks and my ill-dressed hair ? 

The servant reappeared, and conducted me (by way of the 
hall) to the inner room. Major Fitz David advanced to 
welcome me. What was the Major like % 

Well — he was like a finely-preserved gentleman of (say) 
sixty years old ; little and lean, and chiefly remarkable by 
the extraordinary length of his nose. After this feature, I 
noticed, next, his beautiful brown wig ; his sparkling little 
grey eyes ; his rosy complexion ; his short military whiskers, 
dyed to match his wig ; his white teeth and his winning 
smile; his smart blue frock-coat, with a camellia in the button- 
hole ; and his splendid ring — a ruby, flashing on his little 
finger as he courteously signed to me to take a chair. 

* Dear Mrs. WoodviUe, how very kind of you this is ! I 
have been longing to have the happiness of knowing you. 
Eustace is an old friend of mine. I congratulated him when 
I heard of his marriage. May I make a confession ? — I envy 
him now I have seen his wife.' 

The future of my life was, perhaps, in this man's hands. 
I studied him attentively ; I tried to read his character in 
his face. 
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The Major's sparkling little grey eyes softened as they 
looked at me ; the Major's strong and sturdy voice dropped 
to its lowest and tenderest tones when he spoke to me ; the 
Major's manner expressed, from the moment when I entered 
the room, a happy mixture of admiration and respect He 
drew his chair close to mine, as if it was a privilege to be 
near me. He took my hand, and lifted my glove to his 
lips, as if that glove was the most delicious luxury the world 
could produce. * Dear Mrs. Woodville,' he said, as he softly 
laid my hand back on my lap, ' bear with an old fellow who 
worships your enchanting sex. You really brighten this dull 
house. It is iuck a pleasure to see you ! ' 

There was no need for the old gentleman to make his little 
confession. Women, children, and dogs proverbially know 
by instinct who the people are who really like them. The 
women had a warm friend — ^perhaps, at one time, a danger- 
ously warm friend — in Major Fitz David. I knew as much 
of him as that before I had settled myself in my chair and 
opened my lips to answer him. 

'Thank you, Major, for your kind reception and your 
pretty compliment,' I said ; matching my host's easy tone as 
closely as the necessary restraints on my side would per- 
mit * You have made your confession. May I make mine T 

Major EitZ'David lifted my hand again from my lap, and 
drew his chair as close as possible to mine. I looked at 
him gravely, and tried to release my hand. Major Fitz- 
David declined to let go of it, and proceeded to tell 
me why. 

' I have just heard you speak for the first time,' he said. 
*I am under the charm of your voice. Dear Mrs. Wood- 
ville, bear with an old fellow who is under the charm ! 
Don't grudge me my innocent little pleasures. Lend me — 
I wish I could say givt me — this pretty hand. I am such 
an admirer of pretty hands ; I can listen so much better 
with a pretty hand in mine. The ladies indulge my weak- 
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ne8§. Please indulge me too. Tea % And what were you 
going to say?' 

' I was going to say, Major, tliat I felt particularly sensible 
of your kind welcome, because, as it happens, I have a favour 
to ask of you.' 

I was conscious, while I spoke, that I was approaching 
the object of my visit a little too abruptly. But Msgor Fitz- 
David's admiration rose from one climax to another with 
such alarming rapidity, that I felt the importance of adminis- 
tering a practical check to it. I trusted to those ominous 
words, ' a favour to ask of you,' to administer the check — 
and I did not trust in vain. My aged admirer gently 
dropped my hand, and (with all possible politeness) changed 
the subject 

* The favoiir is granted, of course ! ' he said. * And now — 
tell me — how is our dear Eustace ? ' 

' Anxious and out of spirits,' I answered. 

* Anxious and out of spirits ! ' repeated the Major. ' The 
enviable man who is married to You, anxious and out of 
spirits ? Monstrous ! Eustace fairly disgusts me. I shall 
take him off the list of my friends.' 

' In that case, take me off the list with him, Major. I am 
in wrotched spirits too. You are my husband's old friend. 
I may acknowledge to you that our married life is— just 
now — ^not quite a happy one.' 

Major Fitz David lifted his eyebrows (dyed to match his 
whiskers) in polite surprise. 

' Already ! ' he exclaimed. ' What can Eustace be made of? 
Has he no appreciation of beauty and grace ? Is he the most 
insensible of living beings ? ' 

'He is the best and dearest of men,' I answered. 'But 
there is some dreadful mystery in his past life — ' 

I could get no further : Major FitzDavid deliberately 
stopped me. He did it with the smoothest politeness, on the 
sur&ce. But I saw a look in his bright little eyes, which said 
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plainty, ' If yoa mil Yentuie on delicate ground^ madam, don't 
ask iJib to accompany you.' 

< My charming friend ! ' he exclaimed. ' May I call you 
my charming friend % Tou have — among a thousand other 
delightful qualities Tvhich I can see already — a vivid imagina- 
tion. Don't let it get the upper hand ! Take an old fellow's 
adfice ; don't let it get the upper hand ! What can I offer 
70119 deer Mrs. Woodville ? A cup of tea ? ' 

^ Call me by my right name, sir/ I answered boldly. ' I 
haTe made a discovery. I know, as well as you do, that my 
name is Macallan.' 

The Major started, and looked at me very attentively. His 
manner became grave, his tone changed completely, when he 
spoke next. 

'May I ask,' he said, 'if you have communicated to 
your husband the discovery which you have just mentioned 
tome?' 

'Certainly!' I answered. 'I consider that my husband 
owes me an explanation. I have asked him to tell me what 
his extraordinary conduct means — and he has refused in 
language that frightens me. I have appealed to his mother — 
and fikt has refused to explain, in language that humiliates 
me. Dear Major Fitz-David, I have no friends to take my 
part ; I have nobody to come to but you ! Do me the greatest 
of all favours — ^tell me why your friend Eustace has married 
me under a false name ! ' 

* Do mtf the greatest of all favours,' answered the Major. 
' Don't ask me to say a word about it' 

He looked, in spite of his unsatisfactory reply, as if he 
really felt for me. I determined to try my utmost powers of 
persuasion ; I resolved not to be beaten at the first repulse. 

'I must ask you,' I said. 'Think of my position. How 
can I live, knowing what I know — and knowing no more ? I 
would rather hear the most horrible thing you can tell me 
than be condemned (as I am now) to perpetual nusgiving and 
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perpetual suspense. I love my husband with all my heart ; 
but I cannot live with him on these terms : the misery of it 
would drive me mad. I am only a woman, Major. I can 
only throw myself on your kindness. Don't — pray, pray 
don't keep me in the dark ! ' 

I could say no more.^ In the reckless impulse of the 
moment, I snatched up Ms hand and raised it to my lips. 
The gallant old gentleman started as if I had given him an 
electric shock. 

' My dear, dear lady ! ' he exclaimed, ' I can't tell you how 
I feel for you! You charm me, you overwhelm me, you 
touch me to the heart. What can I say ? What can I do ] 
I can only imitate your admirable frankness, your fearless 
candour. You have told me what your position is. Let me 
tell you, in my turn, how I am placed. Compose yourself — 
pray compose yourself! I have a smelling-bottle here, at the 
service of the ladies. Permit me to oflfer it.' 

He brought me the smelling-bottle; he put a little stool 
under my feet ; he entreated me to take time enough to com- 
pose myself. * Infernal fool ! ' I heard him say to himself, as 
he considerately turned away from mo for a few moments. 
* If / had been her husband — come what might of it, I would 
have told her the truth ! ' 

Was he referring to Eustace ? And was he going to do 
what he would have done in my husband's place — was he 
really going to tell me the truth 1 

The idea had barely crossed my mind, when I was startled 
by a loud and peremptory knocking at the street-door. The 
Major stopped, and listened attentively. In a few moments 
the door was opened, and the rustling of a woman's dress was 
plainly audible in the halL The Major hurried to the door 
of the room, with the activity of a young man. He was too 
late. The door was violently opened from the outer side, 
just as he got to it The lady of the rustling dress burst into 
the room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DEFEAT OF THE MAJOR. 

Major Fitz-David's visitor proved to be a plump, round- 
eyedy over-dressed girl, with a florid complexion and straw- 
ooloared hair. After first fixing on me a broad stare of 
astonishment, she pointedly addressed her apologies for in- 
truding on us to the Major alone. The creature evidently 
believed me to be the last new object of the old gentleman's 
idolatry ; and she took no pains to disguise her jealous resent- 
ment on discovering us together. Major Fitz- David set 
matters right in his own irresistible way. He kissed the 
hand of the over- dressed girl, as devotedly as he had kissed 
mine ; he told her she was looking charmingly. Then he led 
her, with his happy mixture of admiration and respect, back 
to the door by which she had entered — a second door com- 
municating directly with the halL 

*' No apology is necessary, my dear/ he said. ' This lady is 
with me on a matter of business. You will find your singing- 
master waiting for you upstairs. Begin your lesson ; and I 
will join you in a few minutes. Au revoir, my charming 
pupil — au revoir,* 

The young lady answered this polite little speech in a 
whisper — with her round eyes fixed distrustfully on me while 
she spoke. The door closed on her. Major Fitz-David was 
at liberty to set matters right with me, in my turn. 

* I call that young person one of my happy discoveries^' 
said the old gentleman, complacently. 'She possesses, I 
don't hesitate to say, the finest soprano voice in Europe. 
Would you believe it, I met with her at a railway station ? 
She was behind the counter in a refreshment-room, poor 
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innocent, rinsing wine-glassesy and singing over her Tvork. 
Qood heavens, such singing! Her upper notes electrified 
me. I said to myself, "Here is a bom primadonna — ^I 
will bring her oat ! '' She is the third I have brought out in 
my time. I shall take her to Italy when her education is 
sufficiently advanced, and perfect her at Milan. In that un- 
sophisticated girl, my dear lady, you see one of the future 
Queens of Song. Listen ! she is beginning her scales. What 
a Yoice ! Brava ! Brava ! Bravienima ! ' 

The high soprano notes of the future Queen of Song rang 
through the house as he spoke. Of the loudness of the 
young lady's voice there could be no sort of doubt. The 
sweetness and the purity of it admitted, in my opinion, of 
considerable dispute. 

Having said the polite words which the occasion rendered 
necessary, I ventured to recall Major Fitz-David to the sub- 
ject in discussion between us when his visitor had entered 
the room. The Major was very unwilling to return to the 
perilous topic on which he had just touched when the inter- 
ruption occurred. He beat time with his forefinger to the 
singing upstairs \ he asked me about my voice, and whether 
I sang ; he remarked that life would be intolerable to him 
without Love and Art A man in my place would have lost 
all patience, and would have given up the struggle in disgust. 
Being a woman, and having my end in view, my resolution 
was invincible. I fairly wore out the Major's resistance, and 
compelled him to surrender at discretion. It is only justice 
to add that, when he did make up his mind to speak to me 
again of Eustace, he spoke £cankly, and spoke to the point. 

' I have known your husband,' he began, ' since the time 
when he was a boy. At a certain period of his past life, a 
terrible misfortune fell upon him. The secret of that mis- 
fortune is known to his firiends, and is religiously kept by 
his friends. It is the secret that he is keeping from You. 
He will never tell it to you as long as he lives. And he has 
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bound me not to tell it, under a promise given on my word of 
honour. Ton wished, dear Mrs. Woodville, to be made 
acquainted with my position towards Eustace. There it is ! ' 

' You persist in calling me Mrs. Woodville/ I said. 

< Your husband wishes me to persist/ the Major answered. 
' He assumed the name of Woodville, fearing to give his own 
name, when he first called at your uncle's house. He will now 
acknowledge no other. Remonstrance is useless. You must 
do, what we do— ^you must give way to an unreasonable man. 
The best fellow in the world in other respects : in this one 
matter, as obstiuate and self-willed as he can be. If you ask 
me my opinion, I tell you honestly that I think he was wrong 
in courtiug and marrying you under his false name. He 
trusted his honour and his happiness to your keeping, in 
making you his wife. Why should he not trust the story of 
his troubles to you as well % His mother quite shares my 
opinion in this matter. You must not blame her for refusing 
to admit you into her confidence, after your marriage : it was 
then too lat& Before your marriage, she did all she could 
do — without betraying secrets which, as a good mother, she 
was bound to respect — to induce her son to act justly towards 
yon. I commit no indiscretion when I tell you that she 
refused to sanction your marriage, mainly for the reason that 
Eustace declined to follow her advice, and to tell you what his 
position really was. On my part, I did all I could to support 
Mrs. Macallan in the course that she took. When Eustace 
wrote to tell me that he had engaged himself to marry a 
niece of my good friend Dr. Starkweather, and that he had 
mentioned me as his reference, I wrote back to warn him that 
I would have nothing to do with the affair, unless he revealed 
the whole truth about himself to his future wife. He refused 
to listen to me, as he had refused to listen to his mother ; and 
he held me, at the same time, to my promise to keep his secret 
When Starkweather wrote to me, I had no choice but to in- 
volve myself in a deception of which I thoroughly disapproved 
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— or to answer in a tone so guarded and so brief as to stop 
the correspondence at the outset. I chose the last alternative; 
and I fear I have offended my good old friend. You now see 
the painful position in which I am placed. To add to the 
difficulties of that situation, Eustace came here, this very day, 
to warn me to be on my guard, in case of your addressing to 
me the very request which you have just made ! He told me 
that you had met with his mother, by an unlucky accident, 
and that you had discovered the family name. He declared 
that he had travelled to London for the express purpose of 
speaking to me personally on this serious subject " I know 
your weakness," he said, "where women are concerned. 
Valeria is aware that you are my old friend. She will cer- 
tainly write to you ; she may even be bold enough to make 
her way into your house. Renew your promise to keep the 
great calamity of my life a secret, on your honour^ and on 
your oath.'' Those were his words, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber them. I tried to treat the thing lightly ; I ridiculed the 
absurdly theatrical notion of " renewing my promise," and all 
the rest of it. Quito useless ! He refused to leave me — ^he 
reminded me of his unmerited sufferings, poor fellow, in the 
past time. It ended in his bursting into tears. You love 
him, and so do I. Can you wonder that I let him have his 
way ? The result is that I am doubly bound to tell you 
nothing, by the most sacred promise that a man can give. 
My dear lady, I cordially side with you in this matter ; I 
long to relieve your anxieties. But what can I do ? ' 

He stopped, and waited — gravely waited-^to hear my 
reply. 

I had listened from beginning to end, without interrupting 
him. The extraordinary change in his manner, and in his 
way of expressing himself, while he was speaking of Eustace, 
alarmed me as nothing had alarmed me yet. How terrible (I 
thought to myself) must this untold story be, if the mere act 
of referring to it makes light-hearted Major Fitz-David speak 
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Berioosly and sadly — never smiling ; never paying me a com- 
pliment ; never even noticing the singing upstairs ! My heart 
sank in me as I drew that startling conclusion. For the first 
time since I had entered the house, I was at the end of my 
resources ; I knew neither what to say nor what to do next. 

And yet, I kept my seat Never had the resolution to dis- 
cover what my husband was hiding from me been more firmly 
rooted in my mind than it was at that moment ! I cannot 
account for the extraordinary inconsLstency in my character 
which this confession implies. I can only describe the flEUsts 
as they really were. 

The singing went on upstairs. Major Fitz David still 
waited impenetrably to hear what I had to say — ^to know 
what I resolved on doing next. 

Before I had decided what to say or what to do, another 
domestic incident happened. In plain words, another knock- 
ing announced a new visitor at the house door. On this 
occasion, there was no rustling of a woman's dress in the 
halL On this occasion, only the old servant entered the 
room carrying a magnificent nosegay in his hand. ' With 
Lady Clarinda's kind regards. To remind Major Fitz-David 
of his appointment.' Another lady ! This time, a lady with 
a title. A great lady who sent her flowers and her messages 
without condescending to concealment. The Major—first 
apolc^^ising to me — wrote a few lines of acknowledgment, 
and sent them out to the messenger. When the door was 
closed again, he carefully selected one of the choicest flowers 
in the nos^ay. ' May I ask,' he said, presenting the flower 
to me with his best grace, ' whether you now understand the 
delicate position in which I am placed between your husband 
and yourself V 

The little interruption caused by the appearance of the 
nosegay had given a new impulse to my thoughts, and had 
thus helped, in some degree, to restore me to myself. I was 
able at last to satisfy Major Fitz-David that his considerate 

F 
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and courteous explaoation had not been thrown away upon 
me. 

* I thank you, most sincerely, Major/ I said. ' You have 
convinced me that I must not ask you to forget, on my 
account, the promise which you have given to my husband. 
It is a sacred promise which I, too, am bound to respect — I 
quite understand that.' 

The Major drew a long breath of relief, and patted me on 
the shoulder in high approval of what I had said to him. 

'Admirably expressed!' he rejoined, recovering his light- 
hearted looks and his lover-like ways all in a moment ' My 
dear lady, you have the gift of sympathy ; you see exactly 
how I am situated. Do you know, you remind me of my 
charming Lady Clarinda ? She has the gift of sympathy, and 
sees exactly how I am situated. I should so enjoy intro- 
ducing you to each other,' said the Mtgor, plunging his long 
nose ecstatically into Lady Clarinda's flowers. 

I had my end still to gain ; and being (as you will have 
discovered by this time) the most obstinate of living women, 
I still kept that end in view. 

< I shall be delighted to meet Lady Clarinda,' I replied. 
* In the mean time ' 

* I will get up a little dinner,' proceeded the Major, with a 
burst of enthusiasm. * You and I and Lady Clarinda. Our 
young prima donna shall come in the evening, and sing to us. 
Suppose we draw out the menu 1 My sweet friend, what is 
your favourite autumn soup ] ' 

* In the mean time,' I persisted, * to return to what we 
were speaking of just now ^ 

The Major s smile vanished, the Miy'or's hand dropped the 
pen, destined to immortalise the name of my favourite 
autumn soup. 

^Muti we return to that ?' he asked, piteously. 

< Only for a moment,' I said. 

' You remind me,' pursued Major Fitz-David, shaking his 
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head sadly, ' of another charmiDg friend of mine — a French 
Mend — Madame Mirliflore. You are a person of prodigious 
tenacity of purpose. Madame Mirliflore is a person of pro^ 
digious tenacity of purpose. She happens to be in London. 
Shall we have her at our little dinner ? ' The Major brightened 
at the idea^ and took up the pen again. ' Do tell me,' he said, 
' what M your favourite autumn soup ? ' 

'Pardon me/ I began; *we were speaking just now ' 

•Oh, dear me!* cried Major Fitz-David. * Is this the 
other subject ? ' 

* Yes — this is the other subject' 

The Major put down his pen for the second time, and 
regretfully dismissed from his mind Madame Mirliflore and 
the autumn soup. 

' Yes V he said with a patient bow, and a submissive smile. 
* You were going to say ? * 

* I was going to say,' I rejoined, * that your promise only 
pledges you not to tell the secret which my husband is keep- 
ing from me. You have given no promise not to answer me, 
if I venture to ask you one or two questions.' 

Major Fitz-David held up his hand wamingly, and cast a 
dy look at me out of his bright little grey eyes. 

* Stop ! ' he said. * My sweet friend, stop there ! I know 
where your questions will lead me, and what the result will 
be if I once begin to answer them. When your husband was 
here to day, he took occasion to remind me that I was as 
weak as water in the hands of a pretty woman. He is quite 
light. \ am z& weak as water ; I can refuse nothing to a 
pretty woman. Dear and admirable lady, don't abuse your in- 
fluence ! don't make an old soldier false to his word of honour ! ' 

I tried to say something here in defence of my motives. 
The Major clasped his hands entreatingly, and looked at me 
with a pleading simplicity wonderful to see. 

* Why press it ? ' he asked. * I offer no resistance. I am 
a lamb — why sacrifice me? I acknowledge your power; I 
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throw myself on your mercy. All the misfortunes of my 
youth and my manhood have come to me through women. I 
am not a bit better in my age — I am just as fond of the 
women, and just as ready to be misled by them as ever, with 
one foot in the grave. Shocking, isn't it ? But how true ! 
Look at this mark.' He lifted a curl of his beautiful brown 
wig, and showed me a terrible scar at the side of his head. 
' That wound (supposed to be mortal at the time) was made 
by a pistol bullet,' he proceeded. ' Not received in the service 
of my country — oh, dear no ! Received in the service of a 
much-injured lady, at the hands of her scoundrel of a husband, 
in a duel abroad. Well, she was worth it ! ' He kissed his 
hand affectionately to the memory of the dead, or absent, 
lady, and pointed to a water-colour drawing of a pretty 
country house, hanging on the opposite wall. 'That fine 
estate,' he proceeded, 'once belouged to me. It was sold 
years and years since. And who had the money? The 
women — God bless them all ! — the women. I don't regret 
it. If I had another estate, I have no doubt it would go the 
same way. Your adorable sex has made its pretty playthings 
of my life, my time, and my money— ^nd welcome ! The one 
thing I have kept to myself, is my honour. And now, that 
is in danger ! Yes ; if you put your clever little questions, 
with those lovely eyes and with that gentle voice, I know 
what will happen ! You will deprive me of the last and best 
of all my possessions. Have I deserved to be treated in that 
way — and by you, my charming friend ? by you of all people 
in the world \ Oh, fie ! fie ! ' 

Ho paused, and looked at me as before — the picture of 
artless entreaty, with his head a little on one side. I made 
another attempt to speak of the matter in dispute between us, 
from my own point of view. Major Fitz-David instantly threw 
himself prostrate on my mercy more innocently than ever. 

' Ask of me anything else in the wide world,' he said ; 'but 
don't ask me to be false to my friend. Spare me thai — and 
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there is nothiDg I will not do to satisfy yon. I mean what 
I say, mind ! ' he went on, bending closer to me, and speak- 
ing more seriously than he had spoken yet. ' I think you 
are very hardly used. It is monstrous to expect that a 
woman placed in your situation will consent to be left for 
the rest of her life in the dark. No ! no ! if I saw you, at 
this moment, on the point of finding out for yourself what 
Eustace persists in hiding from you, I should remember that 
my promise, like all other promises, has its limits and reserves. 
I should consider myself bound in honour not to help you — 
but I would not lift a finger to prevent you from discovering 
the truth for yourself.' 

At last he was speaking in good earnest ; he laid a strong 
emphasis on his closing words. I laid a stronger emphasis 
on them stiU, by suddenly leaving my chair. The impulse to 
spring to my feet was irresistible. Major Fitz-David had 
started a new idea in my head. 

* Now we understand each other ! * I said. * I will accept 
your own terms, Major. I will ask nothing of you but what 
you have just offered to me of your own accord. 

'What have I offered]' he inquired, looking a little 
alarmed. 

'Nothing that you need repent of^' I answered ; 'nothing 
which it is not easy for you to grant May I ask a bold 
question ? Suppose this house were mine instead of yours ? ' 

' Consider it yours,' cried the gallant old gentleman. ' From 
the garrets to the kitchen, consider it yours ! ' 

'A thousand thanks, Major; I will consider it mine, for 
the moment. You know — everybody knows — that one of a 
woman's many weaknesses is curiosity. Suppose my curiosity 
led me to examine everything in my new house I ' 

'Yes?' 

' Suppose I went, from room to room, and searched every- 
thing, and peeped in everywhere ? Do you think there would 
be any chance 1 ' 
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The quick-witted Major anticipated the nature of my ques- 
tion. He followed my example ; he, too, started to his feet, 
with a new idea in his mind. 

' Would there be any chance/ 1 went on, ' of my finding my 
own way to my husband's secret, in this house ? One word 
of reply. Major Fitz David ! Only one word— Yes, or No 1* 

* Don't excite yourself ! ' cried tibe Major. 

* Yes, or No ? ' I repeated, more vehemently than ever. 

* Yes,' said the Major — after a moment's consideration. 

It was the reply I had asked for ; but it was not explicit 
enough — now I had got it — to satisfy me. I felt the necessity 
of leading him (if possible) into details. 

* Does " Yes " mean that there is some sort of clue to the 
mystery ? ' I asked. ' Something, for instance, which my 
eyes might see, and my hands might touch, if I could only 
find it?' 

He considered again. I saw that I had succeeded in 
interesting him, in some way unknown to myself; and I 
waited patiently until he was prepared to answer me. 

' The thing you mention/ he said ; ' the clue (as jou call 
it) might be seen and might be touched — supposing you could 
find it.' 

' In this house ? ' I asked. 

The Major advanced a step nearer to me, and answered, — 

* In this room.* 

My head began to swim ; my heart throbbed violently. I 
tried to speak ; it was in vain ; the effort almost choked me. 
In the silence, I could hear the music lesson still going on in 
the room above. The future prima-donna had done practising 
her scales, and was trying her voice now in selections from 
Italian operas. At the moment when I first heard her, she 
was singing the lovely air from the Soniiambula, * Come per 
me sereno.' I never hear that delicious melody, to this day, 
without being instantly transported in imagination to the fatal 
back room in Vivian Place. 
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The Major — strongly affected himself, bj this time — was 
the first to break the silence. 

' Sit down again,' he said ; ' and pray take the easy chair. 
You are vety much agitated ; you want rest' 

He was right. I could stand no longer ; I dropped into 
the chair. Major Fitz David rang the bell, and spoke a few 
words to the servant at the door. 

' I have been here a long time,' I said, faintly. ' Tell me 
if I am in the way.' 

'In the way?' he repeated, with hut irresistible smile. 
' You forget that you are in your own house ! ' 

The servant returned to us, bringing with him a tiny bottle 
of champagne, and a plate-fall of delicate little sugared 
biscuits. 

'I have had this wine bottled expressly for the ladies,' 
said the Major. ' The biscuits come to me direct from Paris. 
As a favour to me you must take some refreshment. And 

then ^ he stopped, and looked at me very attentively. 

'And then, he resumed, 'shall I go to my young prima-donna 
upstairs, and leave you here alone ? ' 

It was impossible to hint more delicately at the one request 
which I now had it in my mind to make to him. I took his 
hand and pressed it gratefully. 

' The tranquillity of my whole life to come is at stake/ I 
said. * When I am left here by myself, does your generous 
sympathy permit me to examine everything in the room ? ' 

He signed to me to drink the champagne, and to eat a 
biscuit, before he gave his answer. 

' This is serious,' he said. * I wish you to be in perfect 
possession of yourself. Restore your strength — and then I 
will speak to you.' 

I did as he bade me. In a minute from the time when I 
drank it, the delicious sparkling wine had begun to revive me. 
* Is it your express wish,' he resumed, * that I should leave 
you here by yourself, to search the room ] ' 
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' It is my express wish/ I answered. 

' I take a heavy responsibility on myself in granting your 
request. But I grant it for all that, because I sincerely 
believe — as you believe — that the tranquillity of your life to 
come depends on your discovering the truth.' Saying those 
words, he took two keys from his pocket, ' Tou will naturally 
feel a suspicion/ he went on, ' of any locked doors that you 
may find here. The only locked places in the room are the 
doors of the cupboards under the long bookcase, and the door 
of the Italian cabinet in that comer. The small key opens 
the bookcase cupboards ; the long key opens the cabinet 
door.' 

With that explanation, he laid the keys before me on the 
table. 

* Thus far,' he said, ' I have rigidly respected the promise 
which I made to your husband. I shall continue to be 
faithful to my promise, whatever may be the result of your 
examination of the room. I am bound in honour not to 
assist you, by word or deed. I am not even at liberty to 
offer you the slightest hint Is that understood ? ' 

' Certainly ! ' 

* Very good. I have now a last word of warning to give 
you — and then I have done. If you do by any chance suc- 
ceed in laying your hand on the clue, remember this — iht 
discovery which follotcs will he a terrihle one. If you have 
any doubt about your capacity to sustain a shock which will 
strike you to the soul, for God's sake give up the idea of find- 
ing out your husband's secret, at once and for ever ! ' 

*' * I thank you for your warning, Major. I must face 
the consequences of making the discovery, whatever they 
may be.' 

* You are positively resolved?' 

* Positively.' 

' Veiy well. Take any time you please. The house, and 
every person in it, is at your disposal King the bell once. 
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if yon want the man servant. Ring twice, if you wish the 
houBemaid to wait on yon. From time to time, I shall just 
look in myself to see how you are going on. I am responsible 
for your comfort and security, you know, while you honour 
me by remaining under my roof.' 

He lifted my hand to his lips, and fixed a last attentive 
look on me. 

' I hope I am not running too great a risk,' he said — ^more 
to himself than to me. ' The women have led me into many 
a rash action in my time. Have you led me, I wonder, into 
the rashest action of all ?' 

With those ominous last words he bowed gravely, and left 
me alone in the room. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SEABCH. 

The fire burning in the grate was not a very large one ; and 
the outer air (as I had notired on my way to the house) had 
something of a wintry sharpness in it that day. 

Still, my first feeling when Major Fitz-David left me, was 
a feeling of heat and oppression — with its natural result, a 
difficulty of breathing freely. The nervous agitation of the 
time was, I suppose, answerable for these sensations. I took 
off my bonnet and mantle and gloves, and opened the window 
for a little while. Nothing was to be seen outside but a 
paved courtyard (with a skylight in the middle), closed at 
the farther end by the wall of the Major's stables. A few 
minutes at the window cooled and refreshed me. I shut it 
down again, and took my first step on the way to discovety. 
In other words, I began my first examination of the four walls 
round me, and of all that they enclosed. 
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I was amazed at my own calmness. My interview with 
Major Fitz- David had, perhaps, exhausted my capacity for 
feeling any strong emotion — for the time at least It was 
a relief to me to be alone ; it was a relief to me to begin the 
searcL Those were my only sensations, so far. 

The shape of the room was oblong. Of the two shorter 
walls, one contained the door in grooves which I have already 
mentioned as cotnmnnicating with the front room ; the other 
was almost entirely occupied by the broad window which 
looked out on the courtyard. 

Taking the doorway wall first, what was there, in the 
shape of furniture, on either side of it? There was a 
card-table on either side. Abovd each card-table stood 
a magnificent china bowl, placed on a gilt and carved bracket 
fixed to the wall. 

I opened the card-tables. The drawers beneath contained 
nothing but cards, and the usual counters and markers. With 
the exception of one pack, the cards in both tables were still 
wrapped in their paper covers exactly as they had come from 
the shop. I examined the loose pack, card by card. J^o 
writing — no mark of any kind — was visible on any one of 
them. Assisted by a library ladder which stood against the 
bookcase, I looked next into the two china bowls. Both 
were perfectly empty. Was there anything more to examine 
on that side of the room 1 In the two comers there were 
two little chairs of inlaid wood, with red silk cushions. I 
turned them up, and looked imder the cushions ; and still I 
made no discoveries. When I had put the chairs back in 
their places, my search on one side of the room was complete. 
So far, I had found nothing. 

I crossed to the opposite wall — the wall which contained 
the window. 

The window (occupying, as I have said, almost the entire 
length and height of the wall) was divided into three com- 
partments, and was adorned at either extremity by handsome 
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curtains of dark red velvet. The ample, heavy folds of the 
velvet, left just room at the two corners of the wall, for two 
antique upright cabinets in buhl ; containing rows of drawers, 
and supporting two fine bronze reproductions (reduced in 
size) of the Venus Milo and the Venus Callipyge. I had 
Major Fitz-David's permission to do just what I pleased. I 
opened the six drawers in each cabinet, and examined their 
contents without hesitation. 

Beginning with the cabinet in the right hand comer, my 
investigations were soon completed. All the six drawers were 
alike occupied by a collection of fossils, which (judging by 
the curious paper inscriptions fixed on some of them) were 
associated with a past period of the Major's life when he 
had speculated, not very successfully, in mines. After satisfy- 
ing myself that the drawers contained nothing but the fossils 
and their inscriptions, I turned to the cabinet in the left hand 
comer next 

Here, a variety of objects was revealed to view ; and the 
examination accordingly occupied a much longer time. 

The top drawer contained a complete collection of caF- 
penter's tools in miniature ; relics, probably, of the far distant 
time when the Major was a boy, and when parents or friends 
had made him a present of a set of toy-tools. The second 
drawer was filled with toys of another sort — presents made 
to Major Fitz-David by his fair friends. Embroidered braces, 
smart smoking-caps, quaint pincushions, gorgeous slippers, 
glittering purses, all bore witness to the popularity of the 
friend of the women. The contents of the third drawer were 
of a less interesting sort : the entire space was filled with old 
account books, ranging over a period of many years. After 
looking into each book, and opening and shaking it uselessly, 
in search of any loose papers which might be hidden between 
the leaves, I came to the fourth drawer, and found more relics 
of past pecuniary transactions in the shape of receipted bills, 
neatly tied together, and each inscribed at the back. Among 
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the bills, I fonod nearly a dozen loose papers, all equally 
unimportant. The fifth drawer was in sad confusion. I took 
out first a loose bundle of ornamental cards, each containing 
the list of dishes at past banquets given, or attended, by the 
Miy'or, in London and Paris — next, a box full of delicately 
tinted quill pens (evidently a lady's gift) — next, a quantity 
of old invitation cards — ^next, some dog's-eared French plays 
and books of the opera — next, a pocket-corkscrew, a bundle 
of cigarettes, and a bunch of rusty keys — ^lastly, a passport, 
a set of luggage labels, a broken silver snuff-box, two cigar- 
cases, and a torn map of Home. ' Nothing anywhere to 
interest me^ I thought, as I closed the fifth, and opened the 
sixth, and last, drawer. 

The sixth drawer was at once a surprise and a disappoint- 
ment It literally contained nothing but the fragments of a 
broken vase. 

I was sitting, at the time, opposite to the cabinet, in a low 
chair. In the momentary irritation caused by my discovery 
of the emptiness of the last drawer, I had just lifted my 
foot to push it back into its place — when the door com- 
municating with the hall opened; and Major Fitz-David 
stood before me. 

His eyes, after first meeting mine, travelled downwards to 
my foot. The instant he noticed the open drawer, I saw a 
change in his face. It was only for a moment ; but, in that 
moment, he looked at me with a sudden suspicion and sur- 
prise — ^looked as if he had caught me with my hand on the clue. 

* Pray don't let me disturb you,' he said. * I have only 
looked in for a moment to ask you a question.' 

•What is it. Major]' 

' Have you met with any letters of mine, in the course of 
your investigations % ' 

' I have found none yet,' I answered. ' If I do discover 
any letters, I shall of course not take the liberty of examining 
them.' 
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' I wanted to speak to you about that,' he rejoined. It only 
strack me a moment since, upstairs, that my letters might 
embarrass you. In your place, I should feel some distrust of 
anything which I was not at liberty to examine. I think 
I can set this matter right, however, with very little trouble 
to either of us. It is no violation of any promises or 
pledges on my part, if I simply tell you that my letters will 
not assist the discovery which you are trying to make. You 
can safely pass them over as objects that are not worth 
examining from your point of view. You understand me, I 
am surer 

' I am much obliged to you, Major — I quite understand.' 

* Are you feeling any fatigue % ' 
'None whatever — ^thank you.* 

' And you still hope to succeed % You are not beginning to 
be discouraged already % ' 

* I am not in the least discouraged. With your kind leave, 
I mean to persevere for some time yet' 

I had not closed the drawer of the cabinet, while we were 
talking ; and I glanced carelessly, as I answered him, at the 
fragments of the broken vase. By this time he had got his 
feelings under perfect command. He, too, glanced at the 
fragments of the vase, with an appearance of perfect in- 
difference. I remembered the look of suspicion and surprise 
that had escaped him on entering the room ; and I thought 
his indifference a little over-acted. 

* That doesn't look very encouraging,' he said, with a 
smile, pointing to the shattered pieces of china in the 
drawer. 

'Appearances are not always to be trusted,' I replied. 
*The wisest thing I can do, in my present situation, is to 
suspect everything — even down to a broken vase.' 

I looked hard at him as I spoke. He changed the subject. 

* Does the music upstairs annoy you ? ' he asked. 

* Not in the least, Major.' 
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* It will soon be over now. The singing master is going ; 
and the Italian master has just arrived. I am sparing no 
pains to make my young primadonna a most accomplished 
person. In learning to sing, she must also learn the language 
which is especially the language of music. I shall perfect 
her in the accent when I take her to Italy. It is the height 
of my ambition to have her mistaken for an Italian when she 
sings in public. Is there anything I can do before I leave 
you again ? May I send you some more champagne ? Please 
say yes ! * 

' A thousand thanks, Major. No more champagne for the 
present.' 

He turned at the door to kiss his hand to me at parting. 
At the same moment I saw bis eyes wander slily towards the 
bookcase. It was only for an instant. I had barely detected 
him before he was out of the room. 

Left by myself again, I looked at the bookcase — ^looked at 
it attentively for the first time. 

It was a handsome piece of furniture in ancient carved 
oak ; and it stood against the wall which ran parallel with the 
hall of the house. Excepting the space occupied, in the 
upper corner of the room, by the second door which opened 
into the hall, the bookcase filled the whole length of the wall 
down to the window. The top was ornamented by vases, 
candelabra, and statuettes, in pairs, placed in a row. Look- 
ing along the row, I noticed a vacant space on the top of the 
bookcase, at the extremity of it which was nearest to the 
window. The opposite extremity, nearest to the door, was 
occupied by a handsome painted vase of a very peculiar 
pattern. Where was the corresponding vase, which ought to 
have been placed at the corresponding extremity of the book- 
case ? I returned to the open sixth drawer of the cabinet, 
and looked in again. There was no mistaking the pattern 
on the fragments, when I examined them now. The vase 
which had been broken was the vase which had stood in the 
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place now vacant on the top of the bookcase, at the end nearest 
to the window. 

Making this discovery, I took out the fragments, down to 
the smallest morsel of the shattered china, and examined them 
carefully one after another. 

I was too ignorant of the subject to be able to estimate the 
valne of the vase, or the antiquity of the vase— or even to 
know whether it was of British or of foreign manufacture. 
The ground was of a delicate cream-colour. The ornaments 
traced on this were wreaths of flowers and cupids, surround- 
ing a medallion on either side of the vase. Upon the space 
within one of the medallions was painted with exquisite 
delicacy a woman's head ; representing a nymph, or a goddess, 
or perhaps a portrait of some celebrated person — I was not 
learned enough to say which. The other medallion enclosed 
the head of a man, also treated in the classical style. Re- 
clining shepherds and shepherdesses, in Watteau costume, 
with their dogs and their sheep, formed the adornments of 
the pedestal Such had the vase been in the days of its 
prosperity, when it stood on the top of the bookcase. By 
what accident had it become broken ? And why had Major 
Fitz David's face changed when he found that I had dis- 
covered the remains of his shattered work of Art in the 
cabinet drawer ? 

The remains left those serious questions unanswered — the 
remains told me absolutely nothing. And yet, if my own 
observation of the Major was to be trusted, the way to the 
clue of which I was in search, lay — directly or indirectly — 
through the broken vase ! 

It was useless to pursue the question, knowing no more 
than I knew now. I returned to the bookcase. 

Thus far, I had assumed (without any sufficient reason) that 
the dae of which I was in search must necessarily reveal itself 
through a written paper of some sort It now occurred to 
me — after the movement which I had detected on the part of 
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tlie M^jor — ^that the clae might quite as probably present 
itself in the form of a book. 

I looked along the lower rows of shelves ; standing jost 
near enough to them to read the titles on the backs of the 
volumes. I saw Voltaire in red morocco; Shakespeare in 
blue; Walter Scott in green; the History of England in 
brown ; the Annual Register in yellow calf. There I paused, 
wearied and discouraged already by the long rows of volumes. 
How (I thought to myself) am I to examine all these 
books? And what am I to look for, even if I do examine 
them all? 

Major Fitz-David had spoken of a terrible misfortune which 
had darkened my husband's past life. In what possible way 
could any trace of that misfortune, or any suggestive hint of 
something resembling it, exist in the archives of the Annual 
Register, or in the pages of Voltaire ? The bare idea of such 
a thing seemed absurd. The mere attempt to make a serious 
examination in tliis direction was surely a wanton waste of 
time? 

And yet, the Major had certainly stolen a look at the book- 
case. And again, the broken vase had once stood on the 
bookcase. Did these circumstances justify me in connecting 
the vase and the bookcase as twin landmarks on the way that 
led to discovery? The question was not an easy one to 
decide on the spur of the moment. 

I looked up at the higher shelves. 

Here the collection of books exhibited a greater variety. 
The volumes were smaller, and were not so carefully arranged 
as on the lower shelves. Some were bound in cloth ; some 
were only protected by paper covers. One or two had fallen, 
and lay flat on the shelves. Here and there I saw empty 
spaces from which books had been removed and not replaced. 
In short, there was no discouraging uniformity in these higher 
regions of the bookcase. The untidy top shelves looked 
suggestive of some lucky accident which might unexpectedly 
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lead the way to success. I decided, if I did examine the 
bookcase at all, to begin at the top. 

Where was the library ladder? 

I had left it against the partition wall which divided the 
back room from the room in front. Looking that way, I 
necessarily looked also towards the door that ran in grooves — 
the imperfectly-closed door through which I had heard Major 
Fit^David question his servant on the subject of my personal 
appearance, when I first entered the house. No one had 
moved this door, during the time of my visit Everybody 
enterbg or leaving the room had used the other door which 
led into the halL 

At the moment when I looked round, something stirred in 
the front room. The movement let the light in suddenly 
through the small open space left by the parti ally- closed door. 
Had somebody been watching me through the chink? I 
stepped softly to the door, and pushed it back until it was 
wide open. There was the Major, discovered in the front 
room ! I saw it in his face — he had been watching me at the 
bookcase ! 

His hat was in his hand. He was evidently going out ; and 
he dexterously took advantage of that circumstance to give a 
jjausible reason for being so near the door. 

* I hope I didn't frighten you,' he said. 

* You startled me a little. Major.* 

' I am so sorry, and so ashamed ! I was just going to open 
the door, and tell you that I am obliged to go out. I have 
received a pressing message from a lady. A charming per- 
son — I should so like you to know her ! She is in sad 
trouble, poor thing. Little bills, you know, and nasty trades- 
people who want their money, and a husband — oh, dear me, 
a husband who is quite unworthy of her ! A most interesting 
creature. You remind me of her a little — you both have the 
same carriage of the head. I shall not be more than half an- 
hour gone. Can I do anything for you ? You are lookvPk^ 
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fatigued. Pray let me send for some more champagne! 
No 1 Promise to ring when jou want it. That 's right ! Au 
revotVf my charming friend — au revoir 1 ' 

I palled the door to ag^in, the moment his back was 
tamed ; and sat down for awhile to compose myself. 

He had been watching me at the bookcase ! The man who 
was in my husband's conBdence, the man who knew where 
the dae was to be found, had been watching me at the 
bookcase! There was no doubt of it now. Major Fitz- 
David had shown me the hiding-place of the secret, in spite 
of himself ! 

I looked with indifference at the other pieces of furniture, 
ranged against the fourth wall, which I had not examined yet. 
I surveyed, without the slightest feeling of curiosity, all the 
little elegant trifles scattered on the tables and on the 
chimney-piece ; each one of which might have been an object 
of suspicion to me under other circumstances. Even the 
water-colour drawings failed to interest me, in my present 
frame of mind. I observed languidly that they were most of 
them portraits of ladies — ^fair idols, no doubt, of the Major's 
facile adoration — and I cared to notice no more. My busi- 
ness in that room (I was certain of it now!) began and 
ended with the bookcase. I left my seat to fetch the library 
ladder ; determining to begin the work of investigation on the 
top shelves. 

On my way to the ladder I passed one of the tables, and 
saw the keys lying on it which Major Fitz- David had left at 
my disposal. 

The smaller of the two keys instantly reminded me of the 
cupboards under the bookcase. I had strangely overlooked 
these. A vague distrust of the locked doors, a vague doubt 
of what they might be hiding from me, stole into my mind. 
I left the ladder in its place against the wall, and set myself 
to examine the contents of the cupboards first 

The cupboards were three in number. As I opened the 
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first of them, the singing npstairs ceased. For a moment 
there was something almost oppressire in the sudden change 
from noise to silence. I suppose my nerves must have been 
over-wrought. The next sound in the house — ^nothing more 
remarkable than the creaking of a man's boots, descending 
the stairs — ^made me shudder ail over. The man was no 
doubt the singing master, going away after giving his lesson. 
I heard the house door close on him — and started at the 
familiar sound as if it was something terrible which I had 
never heard before ! Then there was sUence again. I roused 
myself as well as I could, and began my examination of the 
first cupboard. 

It was divided into two compartments. 

The top compartment contained nothing but boxes of 
cigars, ranged in rows one on another. The under compart- 
ment was devoted to a collection of shells. They were all 
huddled together anyhow — ^the Major evidently setting a far 
higher value on his cigars than on his shells. I searched this 
lower compartment carefully for any object interesting to me 
which might be hidden in it Nothing was to be found in 
any part of it, besides the shells. 

As I opened the second cupboard, it struck me that the 
light was beginning to fail. 

I looked at the window. It was hardly evening yet. The 
darkening of the light was produced by gathering clouds. 
Raindrops pattered against the glass; the autumn wind 
whistled mournfully in the comers of the courtyard. I 
mended the fire before I renewed my search. My nerves 
were in fault again, I suppose. I shivered when I went back 
to the bookcase. My hands trembled : I wondered what was 
the matter with me. 

The second cupboard revealed (in the upper division of it) 
some really beautiful cameos ; not mounted, but laid on cotton 
wool, in neat cardboard trays. In one comer, half hidden 
under one of the trays, there peeped out the white leavec^ ol ^ 
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little manuscript. The manoscript proved to be a descriptive 
catalogue of the cameos — nothing more ! 

Turning to the lower division of the cupboard, I found 
more costly cariosities, in the shape of ivory carvings from 
Japan, and specimens of rare silk from China. I began to 
feel weary of disinterring the Major*s treasures. The longer 
I searched, the farther I seemed to remove mjself from the 
one object that I had it at heart to attain. After closing the 
door of the second cupboard, I almost doubted whether it 
would be worth my while to proceed farther, and open the 
third and last door. 

A little reflection convinced me that it would be as well, 
now that I had begun my examination of the lower regions 
of tlie bookcase, to go on with it to the end. I opened the 
last cupboard. 

On the upper shelf there appeared, in solitary grandeur, 
one object only — a gorgeously- bound book. 

It was of a larger size than usual, judging of it by com- 
parison with the dimensions of modern volumes. The 
binding was of blue velvet, with clasps of silver worked in 
beautiful arabesque patterns, and with a lock of the same 
precious metal to protect the book from prying eyes. When 
I took it up, I found that tfie lock was not closed. 

Had I any right to take advantage of this accident, and 
open the book ? I have put the question, since, to some of 
my friends, of both sexes. The women all agree that I was 
perfectly justified — considering the serious interests that I 
had at stake — in taking any advantage of any book in the 
Major's house. The men diflfer from this view, and declare 
that I ought to have put back the volume in blue velvet, un- 
opened ; carefully guarding myself from any after- temptation 
to look at it again, by locking the cupboard door. I dare say 
the men are right 

Being a woman, however, I opened the book, without a 
moment's hesitation. 
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The leaves were of the finest vellum, with tastefully- 
designed illuminations all round them. And what did these 
highly ornamented pages contain? To my unutterable 
amazement and disgust, they contained loc^s of hair, let 
neatly into the centre of each page — with inscriptions 
beneath, which proved them to be love-tokens from various 
ladies, who had touched the Major*s susceptible heart at 
different periods of his life. The inscriptions were written 
in other languages besides English ; but they appeared to be 
equally devoted to the same curious purpose — namely, to 
reminding the Major of the dates at which his various attach- 
ments had come to an untimely end. Thus, the first page 
exhibited a lock of the lightest flaxen hair, with these lines 
beneath : * My adored Madeline. Eternal constancy. Alas : 
July 22nd, 1839 ! ' The next page was adorned by a darker 
shade of hair, with a French inscription under it : * Clemen ce. 
Idole de mon ^me. Toujours fiddle. H61as: 2"* Avril, 
1840 ! ' A lock of red hair followed — with a lamentation in 
Latin under it ; a note being attached to the date of dissolu- 
tion of partnership, in this case, stating that the lady was 
descended from the ancient Romans, and was therefore 
mourned appropriately in Latin by her devoted Fitz- David. 
More shades of hair, and more inscriptions followed, until I 
was weary of looking at them. I put down the book dis- 
gusted with the creatures who had assisted in filling it — and 
then took it up again, by an after- thought. Tlius far, I had 
thoroughly searched everything that had presented itself to 
my notice. Agreeable or not agreeable, it was plainly of 
serious importance to ray own interests to go on as I had 
begun, and thoroughly to search the book. 

I turned over the pages until I came to the first blank leaf. 
Seeing that they were all blank leaves from this place to the 
end, I lifted the volume by the back; and, as a last measure of 
precaution, shook it so as to dislodge any loose papers or cards 
which might have escaped my notice between the leaves. 
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TLid time, my patience was rewarded by a discovery which 
indescribably irritated and distressed me. 

A small photograph, mounted on a card, fell out of the 
book. A first glance showed me that it represented the por- 
traits of two persons. 

One of the persons I recognised as my husband. 

The other person was a woman. 

Her face was entirely unknown to me. She was not 
young. The picture represented her seated on a chair, with 
my husband standing behind, and bending over her, holding 
one of her hands in his. The woman's face was hard-featured 
and ugly, with the marking lines of strong passions and 
resolute self-will plainly written on it. Still, ugly as she was, 
I felt a pang of jealousy as I noticed the familiarlyaflfectionate 
action by which the artist (with the permission of his sitters, 
of course) had connected the two figures in a group. Eustace 
had briefly told me, in the days of our courtship, that he had 
more than once fancied himself to be in love, before he met 
with me. Could this very unattractive woman have been one 
of the objects of his admiration ? Had she been near enough 
and dear enough to him, to be photographed with her hand 
in his ? I looked and looked at the portraits, until I could 
endure them no longer. Women are strange creatures ; mys- 
teries even to themselves. I threw the photograph from me 
into a comer of the cupboard. I was savagely angry with 
my husband ; I hated — yes, hated with all my heart and 
soul ! — the woman who had got his hand in hers ; the un- 
known woman with the self-willed hard-featured face. 

All this time the lower shelf of the cupboard was still wait- 
ing to be looked over. 

I knelt down to examine it — eager to clear my mind, if 
I could, of the degrading jealousy that had got possession 
of me. 

Unfortunately the lower shelf contained nothing but relics 
of the Major's military life \ comprising his sword and pistols, 
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his epaulettes, his sash, and other minor accoutrements. 
None of these objects excited the slightest interest in me. 
My eyes wandered back to the upper shelf ; and, like the 
fool I was (there is no milder word that can fitly describe me 
at that moment), I took the photograph out again, and en- 
raged myself uselessly by another look at it. This time I 
observed, what I had not noticed before, that there were some 
lines of writing (in a woman's hand) at the back of the por- 
traits. The lines ran thus : — 

' To Major Fitz David, with twa vases. From his friends 
S. and K M.' 

Was one of those two vases the vase that had been broken ? 
And was the change that I had noticed in Major Fitz-David*s 
face produced by some past association in connexion with it, 
which in some way affected me ? It might or might not be 
60. I was little disposed to indulge in speculation on this 
topic, while the far more serious question of the initials con- 
fronted me on the back of the photograpL 

' S. and E. M.' ? Those last two letters might stand for 
the initials of my husband's name — his true name — Eustace 
Macallan. In this case, the first letter (' S/), in all proba- 
bility, indicated her name. What right had she to associate 
herself with him in that manner % I considered a little — ^my 
memory exerted itself — I suddenly called to mind that 
Eustace had sisters. He had spoken of them more than 
once, in the time before our marriage. Had I been mad 
enough to torture myself with jealousy of my husband's 
sister? It might well be so ; ' S.' might stand for his sister's 
Christian name. I felt heartily ashamed of myself, as this 
new view of the matter dawned on me. What a wrong I 
had done to them both, in my thoughts ! I turned the pho- 
tograph, sadly and penitently, to examine the portraits again 
with a kinder and truer appreciation of them. 

I naturally looked now for a family likeness between the 
two faces. There was no feunily likeness : on the contrary^ 
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they were as unlike each other in form and expression as 
faces could be. Wan she his sister after all % I looked at 
her hands, as represented in the portrait Her right hand 
was clasped by Eustace : her left hand lay on her lap. On 
the third finger — distinctly visible — there was a wedding- 
ring. Were any of ray husband's sisters married? I had 
myself asked him the question when he mentioned them 
to me ; and I perfectly remembered that he had replied in 
the negative. 

Was it possible that my first jealous instinct had led me 
to the right conclusion after all ? If it had, what did the 
association of the three initial letters mean ? What did the 
wedding-ring mean ? Good Heavens ! was I looking at the 
portrait of a rival in my husband's aflfections — and was that 
rival his Wife? 

I threw the photograph from me with a cry of horror. 
For one terrible moment, I felt as if my reason was giving 
way. I don't know what would have happened — or what I 
should have done next — ^if my love for Eustace had not 
taken the u])permost place among the contending emotions 
that tortured me. That faithful love steadied my brain. 
That faithful love roused the reviving influences of my 
better and nobler sense. Was the man whom I had en- 
shrined in my heart of hearts capable of such base wicked- 
ness as the bare idea of his marriage to another woman im- 
plied ? No ! — ^mine was the baseness, mine the wickedness, 
in having even for a moment thought it of bim ! 

I picked up the detestable photograph from the floor, and 
put it back in the book. I hastily closed the cupboard door, 
fetched the library ladder, and set it against the bookcase. 
My one idea, now, was the idea of taking refuge in employ- 
ment of any sort from my own thoughts. I felt the hateful 
suspicion that had degraded me coming back again in spite 
of my efforts to repel it The books ! the books I my only 
hope was to absorb myself, body and and soul, in the books. 
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I bad one foot on the ladder, when I heard the door 
of the room open — ^the door which communicated with the 
halL 

I looked round, expectbg to see the Major. I saw instead 
the Major's future prima:donna, standing just inside the door, 
with her round eyes steadily fixed on me. 

' I can stand a good deal/ the girl began, coolly ; ' but I 
can't stand ikiB any longer.' 

* What is it that you can't stand any longer ? ' I asked. 

*If you have been here a minute, you have been here 
two good hours,' she went on. 'All by yourself, in the 
Major's study. I am of a jealous disposition — / am. And I 
want to know what it means.' She advanced a few steps 
nearer to me, with a heightening colour and a threatening 
look. ^ Is he going to bring you out on the stage ? ' she asked, 
sharply. 

* Certainly not' 

* He ain't in love with you — is he ? ' 

Under other circumstances, I might have told her to leave 
the room. In my position, at that critical moment, the mere 
presence of a human creature was a positive relief to me. 
Even this girl, with her coarse questions and her uncultivated 
manners, was a welcome intruder on my solitude : she offered 
me a refuge from myself, 

* Your question is not very civilly put,' I said. * However, 
I excuse you. You are probably not aware that I am a 
married woman.' 

' What has that got to do with it ? ' she retorted. * Married, 
or single, it 's all one to the Major. The brazed-faced hussey 
\yho calls herself Lady Clarinda is married — and she sends 
him nosegays three times a week ! Not that I care, mind 
you, about the old fool. But I 've lost my situation at the 
railway, and I 've got my own interests to look after, and I 
don't know what may happen if I let other women come 
between him and me. That 's where the shoe pinches — don't 
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you see ? I 'm not easy in my mind, when I see him leaving 
you mistress here to do just what you like. No offence ! I 
speak out — / do. I want to know what you are about, all 
by yourself, in this room 1 How did you pick up with the 
Major 1 I never heard him speak of you before to-day/ 

Under all the surface selfishness and coarseness of this 
strange girl, there was a certain frankness and freedom which 
pleaded in her favour — to my mind at any rate. I answered 
frankly and freely, on my side. 

' Major Fitz David is an old friend of my husband's,' I 
said ; ' and ho is kind to me for my husband's sake. He has 
given me permission to look about in this room ' 

I stopped, at a loss how to describe my employment in 
terms which should tell her nothing, and which should at the 
same time successfully set her distrust of me at rest. 

*To look about in this room — for what?' she asked. Her 
eye fell on the library ladder, beside which I was still stand- 
ing. ' For a book ? ' she resumed. 

* Yes,* I said, taking the hint * For a book.' 

* Haven't you found it yet 1 ' 
'No.' 

She looked hard at me ; undisguisedly considering with 
herself whether I was, or was not, speaking the truth. 

' You seem to be a good sort,' she said, making up her mind 
at last. * There 's nothing stuck-up about you. I '11 help you 
if I can. I have rummaged among the books here over and 
over again, and I know more about them than you do. What 
book do you want ? ' 

As she put that awkward question, she noticed for the first 
time Lady Clarinda's nosegay lying on the side table where 
the Major had left it Instantly forgetting me and my book, 
this curious girl pounced like a fury on the flowers, and 
actually trampled them under her feet ! 

'There!' she cried. *If I had Lady Clarinda here, I'd 
serve her in the same way.' 
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' What will the Major say T I asked. 

* What do I care % Do you suppose I *m afraid of Mm ? 
Only last week I broke one of his fine gimcracks up there, 
and all through Lady Clarinda and her flowers ! ' 

She pointed to the top of the bookcase — to the empty space 
on it, dose by the window. My heart gave a sudden bound, 
as my eyes took the direction indicated by her finger. She 
had broken the vase ! Was the way to discovery about to 
reveal itself to me through this girl ) Not a word would pass 
my lips ; I could only look at her. 

* Yes ! ' she said. * The thing stood there. He knows how 
I hate her flowers, and he put her nosegay in the vase out of 
my way. There was a woman's face painted on the china ; 
and he told me it was the living image of her face. It was 
no more like her than I am. I was in such a rage that I up 
with the book I was reading at the time, and shied it at the 
painted fece. Over the vase went, bless your heart — crash to 
the floor. Stop a bit ! I wonder whether that 's the book you 
have been looking after ? Are you like me 1 Do you like 
reading Trials r 

Trials ) Had I heard her aright ? Yes : she had said, Trials. 

I answered by an affirmative motion of my head. I was 
Btill speechless. The girl sauntered in her cool way to the 
fireplace, and taking up the tongs, returned with ihem to the 
bookcase. 

'Here's where the book fell,' she said — 4n the space 
between the bookcase and the wall. I '11 have it out in no 
time.' 

I waited without moving a muscle, without uttering a 
word. 

She approached me, with the tongs in one hand, and with 
a plainly-bound volume in the other. 

' Is that the book ? ' she said. ' Open it, and see.' 

I took the book from her. 

* It 's tremendously interesting,' she went on. ' I 've read 
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all." 

Did it? Did what? What was she talking about? I 
tried to put the question to her. I struggled — quite vainly — 
to say only those words : ' What are you talking about ? ' 

She seemed to lose all patience with me. She snatched 
the book out of my hand, and opened it before me on the 
table by which we were standing side by side. 

* I declare you 're as helpless as a baby ! ' she said, con- 
temptuously. * There ! Is that the book 1 ' 

I read the first lines on the title-page : — 

A COMPLETE RBPOBT OP 
THE TRIAL OP 

EUSTACE MACALLAN 

I stopped, and looked up at her. She started back from 
me with a scream of terror. I looked down again at the 
title-page, and read the next lines : — 

FOR THE ALLEGED POISONING 
OF 

HIS WIFE. 

There, God's mercy remembered me. There, the black 
blank of a swoon swallowed me up. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE RETURN TO LIFE. 

My FIRST remembrance, when I began to recover my senses, 
was the remembrance of Pain — agonising pain, as if every 
nerve in my body was being twisted and torn out of me. 
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My whole being writhed and quivered under the dumb and 
dreadful protest of Nature against the efifbrt to recall me to 
life. I would have given worlds to be able to cry out — to 
entreat the unseen creatures about me to give me back to death. 
How long that speechless agony held me, I never knew. In 
a longer or a shorter time there stole over me slowly, a sleepy 
sense of relief. I heard my own laboured breathing. I felt 
my hands moving feebly and mechanically like the hands of 
A baby. I faintly opened my eyes, aud looked round me — as 
if I had passed through the ordeal of death, and had awakened 
to new senses, in a new world. 

The first person I saw was a man — a stranger. He moved 
quietly out of my sight ; beckoning, as he disappeared, to 
some other person in the room. 

Slowly and unwillingly, the other person advanced to the 
eofa on which I lay. A faint cry of joy escaped me; I tried 
to hold out my feeble hands. The other person who was 
approaching me was my husband ! 

I looked at him eagerly. He never looked at me in re- 
turn. With his eyes on the ground, with a strange appear- 
ance of confusion and distress in his face, he, too, moved 
away out of my sight. The unknown man whom I had first 
noticed, followed him out of the room. I called after him 
faintly, * Eustace ! ' He never answered ; he never returned. 
With an effort I moved my head on the pillow, so as to look 
round on the other side of the sofa. Another familiar face 
appeared before me as if in a dream. 31 y good old Benjamin 
was sitting watching me, with the tears in his eyes. 

He rose and took my hand silently, in his simple, kindly 
way. 

* Where is Eustace 1 * I asked. * Why has he gone away 
and left me r 

I was still miserably weak. My eyes wandered mechanic- 
ally round the room as I put the question. I saw Major 
Fitz-David. I saw the table on which the singing-girl had 
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opened the book to show it to me. I saw the girl herself^ 
Bitting alone in a corner, with her handkerchief to her eyes 
as if she was crying. In one mysterious moment my memory 
recovered its powers. The recollection of that fatal title- 
page came back to me in all its horror. The one feeling that 
it roused in me now, was a longing to see my husband — to 
throw myself into his arms, and tell him how firmly I believed 
in his innocence, how truly and dearly I loved him. I seized 
on Benjamin with feeble, trembling hands. 'Bring him 
back to me ! * I cried, wildly. * Where is he 1 Help me to 
get up ; 

A strange voice answered, firmly and kindly, — 

' Compose yourself, madam. Mr. Woodville is waiting 
until you have recovered, in a room close by.' 

I looked at him, and recognized the stranger who had 
followed my husband out of the room. Why had he returned 
alone ? Why was Eustace not with me, like the rest of them ! 
I tried to raise myself, and get on my feet. The stranger 
gently pressed me back again on the pillow. I attempted to 
resist him ; quite uselessly of course. His firm hand held 
me, as gently as ever, in my place. 

' You must rest a little,' he said. ' You must take some 
wine. If you exert yourself now, you will faint again.' 

Old Benjamin stooped over me, and whispered a word of 
explanation. 

' It 's the doctor, my dear. You must do as he tells you.' 

The doctor ? They had called the doctor in to help them I 
I began dimly to understand that my fainting-fit must have 
presented symptoms far more serious than the fainting-fits of 
women in general. I appealed to the doctor, in a helpless, 
querulous way, to account to me for my husband's extraor- 
dinary absence. 

* Why did you let him leave the room ? ' I asked. * If I 
can't go to him, why don't you bring him here to me 1 * 

The doctor appeared to be at a loss how to reply to me. 
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He looked at Benjamin, and said, ' Will you speak to Mm 
Woodviller 

Benjamin, in his turn, looked at Major Fitz David, and 
said, ' Will you 1 ' The Major signed to them both to leave 
us. They rose together, and went into the front room ; pull- 
ing the door to after them in its grooves. As they left us, 
the girl who had so strangely revealed my husband's secret to 
me rose in her corner and approached the sofa. 

' I suppose I had better go too T she said, addressing Major 
Fitz-David. 

* If you please,' the Major answered. 

He spoke (as I thought) rather coldly. She tossed her head, 
and turned her back on him in high indignation. ' I must 
say a word for myself ! ' cried this strange creature, with an 
hysterical outbreak of energy. ' I must say a word, or I shall 
burst!' 

With that extrsfbrdinary preface, she suddenly turned my 
way, and poured out a perfect torrent of words on me. 

' You hear how the Major speaks to me ?' she began. ' He 
blames me — poor Me — ^for everything that has happened. I 
am as innocent as the new-born babe. I acted for the best. 
I thought you wanted the book. I don't know now what 
made you faint dead away when I opened it And the Major 
blames Me ! As if it was my fault ! I am not one of the 
fainting sorb myself; but I feel it, I can tell you. Yes ! I 
feel it, though I don't faint about it. I come of respectable 
parents — / do. My name is Hoighty — Miss Hoighty. I 
have my own self-respect ; and it's wounded. I say my self- 
respect is wounded, when I find myself blamed without de- 
serving it. You deserve it, if anybody does. Didn't you 
tell me you were looking for a book ? And didn't I present 
^ it to you promiscuously, with the best intentions % I think 
you might say so yourself, now the doctor has brought you to 
again. I think you might speak up for a poor girl who 
is worked to death with singing and languages and what 
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not — a poor girl who has nobody else to speak for her. I 
am as respectable as you are, if you come to that. ^ly 
name is Hoighty. My parents are in business^ and my 
mamma has seen better days, and mixed in the best of 
company.' 

There, Miss Hoighty lifted her handkerchief again to her 
fiftce, and burst modestly into tears behind it 

It was certainly hard to hold her responsible for what had 
happened. I answered as kindly as I could ; and I attempted 
to speak to Major Fitz David in her defence. He knew what 
terrible anxieties were oppressing me at that moment ; and 
considerately refusing to hear a word, he took the task of 
consoling his young prima^ donna entirely on himself. What 
he said to her I neither heard nor cared to hear ; he spoke 
in a whisper. It ended in his pacifying Miss Hoighty, by 
kissing her hand, and leading her (as he might have led a 
duchess) out of the room. ' 

* I hope that foolish girl has not annoyed you — at such a 
time as this ? ' he said, very earnestly, when ho returned to 
the sofa. ' I can't tell you how grieved I am at what has 
happened. I was careful to warn you, as you may remember. 
Still, if I could only have foreseen * 

I let him proceed no farther. No human forethought 
could have provided against what had happened. Besides, 
dreadful as the discovery had been, I would rather have made 
it, and sufifer under it, as I was suffering now, than have been 
kept in the dark. I told him this. And then I turned to 
the one subject that was now of any interest to me— the sub- 
ject of my unhappy husband. 

' How did he come to this house ? ' I asked. 

* He came here with Mr. Benjamin, shortly after I returned,* 
the Major replied. 

' Long after I was taken ill 1 ' 

* No. I had just sent for the doctor — feeling seriously 
alarmed about you.' 
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' What brought him here ? Did he return to the hotel, and 
miflsme?' 

' Yes. He returned earlier than he had anticipated ; and he 
felt uneasy at not finding you at the hotel' 

' Did he suspect me of being with you 1 Did he come here 
from the hotel % ' 

^ No. He appears to have gone firat to Mr. Benjamin, to 
inquire about you. What he heard from your old friend, I 
cannot say. I only know that Mr. Benjamin accompanied 
him when he came here.' 

This brief explanation was quite enough for me — I under- 
stood what had happened. Eustace would easily frighten 
simple old Benjamin about my absence from the hotel ; and, 
once alarmed, Benjamin would be persuaded without difficulty 
to repeat the few words which had passed between us, on the 
subject of Major Fitz- David. My husband's presence in the 
Major's house was perfectly explained. But his extraordinary 
conduct in leaving the room, ^t the very time when I was 
just recovering my senses, still remained to be accounted for. 
. Major Fitz-David looked seriously embarrassed when I put 
the question to him. 

* I hardly know how to explain it to you,' he said. * Eus- 
tace has surprised and disappointed me.' 

He spoke very gravely. His looks told me more than his 
words : his looks alarmed me. 

' Eustace has not quarrelled with you 1 ' I said. 

'Oh, no!' 

' He understands that you have not broken your promise to 
himr 

'Certainly. My young vocalist (Miss Hoighty) told the 
doctor exactly what had happened ; and the doctor in her 
presence repeated the statement to your husband.' 

' Did the doctor see the « Trial " 1 ' 

' Neither the doctor nor Mr. Benjamin has seen the " Trial" 
I have locked it up ; and I have carefully kept the terrible 
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story of your connexion with the prieoner a secret from all of 
them. Mr. Benjamin evidently has his suspicions. Bat the 
doctor has no idea, and Miss Hoi^hty has no idea, of the tnie 
cause of your fainting fit They both believe that you are 
subject to serious nervous attacks ; and that your husband's 
name is really Woodville. All that the truest friend could do 
to spare Eustace, I have done. He persists, nevertheless, in 
blaming me for letting you enter my house. And worse, far 
worse than this, he persists in declaring that the event of 
to-day has fatally estranged you from him. '* There is an end 
of our married life,'' he said to me, " now she knows that I 
am the man who was tried at Edinburgh for poisoning my 
wife ! " ' 

I rose from the sofa in horror. 

' Qood Qod ! ' I cried ; ' does Eustace suppose that I doubt 
Mb innocence ? ' 

' He denies that it is possible for you, or for anybody, to 
believe in his innocence,' the Major replied. 

' Help me to the door,' I said. ' Where is he ? I must and 
will see him ! ' 

I dropped back exhausted on the sofa as I said the words. 
Major Fitz- David poured out a glass of wine from the bottle 
on the table, and insisted on my drinking it. 

* You shall see him,' said the Major. * I promise you that. 
The doctor has forbidden him to leave the house, until you 
have seen him. Only wait a little ! My poor dear lady, 
wait, if it is only for a few minutes, until you are stronger ! ' 

I bad no choice but to obey him. Oh, those miserable 
helpless minutes on the sofa ! I cannot write of them without 
shuddering at the recollection — even at this distance of time. 

* Bring him here ! ' I said. * Pray, pray, bring him here ! ' 

* Who is to persuade him to come back ? ' asked the Major, 
sadly. * How can I, how can anybody, prevail with a man — 
a madman I had almost said ! — who could leave you at the 
moment when you first opened your eyes on him ? I saw 
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Eustace alone, in the next room, while the doctor was in 
attendance on you. I tried to shake his obstinate distrust of 
your belief in his innocence, and of my belief in his inno- 
cence, by every argument and every appeal that an old friend 
could address to him. He had but one answer to give me. 
Reason as I mighty and plead as I mighty he still persisted in 
referring me to the Scotch Verdict.' 

'The Scotch Verdict?' I repeated. 'What is that?' 

The Mcgor looked surprised at the question. 

' Have you really never heard of the Trial ? ' he said. 

•Never.' 

• I thought it strange,' he went on, ' when you told me you 
had found out your husband's true name, that the discovery 
appeared to have suggested no painful association to your 
mind. It is not more than three years since all England 
was talking of your husband. One can hardly wonder at his 
taking refuge, poor fellow, in an assumed name! Where 
could you have been at the time ? ' 

' Did you say it was three years ago 1 ' I asked. 

'Yes.' 

I understood my strange ignorance of what appeared to be 
so well known to other people. Three years since, my father 
was alive. I was living with him, in a country house in 
Italy — up in the mountains, near Siena. We never saw an 
English newspaper, or met with an English traveller, for 
weeks and weeks together. There might certainly have been 
some reference made to the famous Scotch Trial in my father's 
letters from England. If there was, he never told me of it. 
Or, if he did mention the case, I must have forgotten it in 
course of time. ' Tell me,' I said to the Major, ' what has 
the Verdict to do with my husband's horrible doubt of us % 
Eustace is a free man. The verdict was Not Guilty, of 
course?' 

Major Fitz-David shook his head sadly. 

'Eustace was tried in Scotland/ he said. 'There i& «» 
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Terdict allowed by the Scotch law, which (so £ur as I know) 
is not permitted by the laws of any other civilized country on 
the face of the earth. When the joiy are in doubt whether 
to condemn or acquit the prisoner brought before them, they 
are permitted, in Scotland, to express that doubt by a form 
of compromise. If there is not evidence enough, on the one 
hand, to justify them in finding a prisoner guilty, and not 
evidence enough, on the other hand, to thoroughly convince 
them that a prisoner is innocent, they extricate themselves 
£rom the difficulty by finding a verdict of Not Proven.' 

' Was that the verdict when Eustace was tried ? ' I asked. 

'Yes.' 

' The jury were not quite satisfied that my husband was 
guilty ? and not quite satisfied that my husband was innocent % 
Is that what the Scotch Verdict means % ' 

' That \& what the Scotch Verdict means. For three years 
that doubt about him in the minds of the jury who tried him 
has stood on public record.' 

Oh, my poor darling ! my innocent martyr ! I understood 
it at last. The false name in which he had married me ; the 
terrible words he had spoken when he had warned me to 
respect his secret ; the still more terrible doubt that he felt 
of me at that moment — it was all intelligible to my sympa- 
thies ; it was all clear to my luiderstanding, now. I got up 
again from the sofa, strong in a daring resolution which the 
Scotch Verdict had suddenly kindled in me — a resolution, at 
once too sacred and too desperate to be confided, in the first 
instance, to any other than my husband's ear. 

' Take me to Eustace,' I said. ' I am strong enough to bear 
anything now.' 

After one searching look at me, the Major silently offered 
me his arm. We left the room together. 
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CHAPTER XII, 
THE SCOTCH YBBDICT. 

We walked to the far end of the hall. Major Fitz-David 
opened the door of a long narrow room, built out at the back 
of the house as a smoking-room, and eixtending along one side 
of the courtyard as £ur as the stable wall. 
• My husband was alone in the room ; seated at the farther 
end of it, near the fireplace. He started to his feet, and faced 
me in silence as I entered. The Major softly closed the door 
on us, and retired. Eustace never stirred a step to meet me. 
I ran to him, and threw my arms round his neck, and kissed 
him. The embrace was not returned ; the kiss was not 
returned. He passively submitted — nothing more. 

* Eustace,' I said, * I never loved you more dearly than I 
love you at this moment ! I never felt for you as I feel for 
you now ! ' 

He released himself deliberately from my arms. He signed 
to me, with the mechanical courtesy of a stranger, to take a 
chair. 

' Thank you, Valeria,' he answered, in cold measured tones. 
'You could say no less to me after what has happened ; and 
you could say no more. Thank you.' 

We were standing before the fireplace. He left me, and 
walked away slowly with his head down ; apparently intend- 
ing to leave the room. I followed him — I got before him — 
I placed myself between him and the door. 

* Why do you leave me ? * I said. * Why do yon speak to 
me in this cruel way 1 Are you angry, Eustace ] My darling 
if you are angry, I ask you to forgive me.' 

' It is I who ought to ask your pardon,' he replied. ' I beg 
you to forgive me, Valeria, for having made you my wife,' 
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He pronounced those words with a hopeless, heart-broken 
humility, dreadful to see. I laid my hand on his bosom. 
I said, ' Eustace, look at me.' 

He slowly lifted his eyes to my face — eyes cold and clear 
and tearless, looking at me in steady resignation, in immovable 
despair. In the utter wretchedness of that moment, I was 
like him ; I was as quiet and as cold as my husband. He 
diilled, he froze me. 

' Is it possible,' I said, ' that you doubt my belief in your 
innocence ? ' 

He left the question unanswered. He sighed bitterly to 
himself. * Poor woman ! ' he said, as a stranger might have 
said, pitying me. ' Poor woman ! ' 

My heart swelled in me as if it would burst I lifted my 
hand from his bosom, and laid it on his shoulder to support 
myself. 

* I don't ask you to pity me, Eustace ; I ask you to do me 
justice. You are not doing me justice. If you had trusted 
me with the truth in the days when we first knew that we 
kved each other — if you had told me all, and more than all, 
that I know now — as God is my witness, I would still have 
married you ! Now do you doubt that I believe you are an 
innocent man ? ' 

' I don't doubt it,' he said. ' All your impulses are generous. 
You are speaking generously, and feeling generously. Don't 
blame me, my poor child, if I look on farther than you do ; 
if I see what is to come — too surely to come — in the cruel 
future.' 

' The cruel future ! ' I repeated. ' What do you mean ? ' 

* You believe in my innocence, Valeria. The Jury who 
tried me doubted it — and have left that doubt on record. 
What reason have you for believing, in the £bm» of the Verdict, 
that I am an innocent man % ' 

* I want no reason ! I believe, in spite of the 
of the Verdict.' 
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* Will your friends agree with you ? When your uncle and 
aunt know what has happened — and sooner or later they 
must know it — ^what will they sayl They will say, "He 
hegan badly ; he concealed from our niece that he had been 
a prisoner on his trial ; he married our niece under a false 
name. He may say he is innocent ; but we have only his 
word for it When he was put on his trial, the verdict was 
Not Proven. Not Proven won't do for us. If the Jury have 
done him an injustice — if he m innocent — let him prove it" 
That is what the world thinks and says of me. That is what 
your friends will think and say of me. The time is coming, 
Valeria^ when you— even You — will feel that your friends 
have reason to appeal to on their side, and that you have no 
reason on yours.' 

* That time will never come ! * I answered, warmly. * You 
wrong me, you insult me, in thinking it possible ! ' 

He put down my hand from him, and drew back a step, 
with a bitter smile. 

* We have only been married a few days, Valeria. Your 
love for me is new and young. Time, which wears away all 
thingR, will wear away the first fervour of that love.' 

* Never ! never !' 

He drew back from me a little farther stilL 

'Look at the world round you,' he said. 'The happiest 
husbands and wives have their occasional misunderstandings 
and disagreements ; the brightest married life has its passing 
clouds. When those da3rs come for ««, the doubts and fears 
that you don't feel now, will find their way to you then. When 
the clouds rise on our married life — when I say my first harsh 
word, when you make your first hasty reply— then, in the 
solitude of your own room, in the stillness of the wakeful 
nighty you will think of my first wife's miserable deatL You 
will remember that I was held responsible for it, and that my 
innocence was never proved. You will say to yourself, *' Did 
it begin, in her time, with a harsh word from him, and with 
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a hasty reply from her ? Will it one day end with me, as the 
Jnry half feared that it ended with her ? ** Hideous questions 
for a wife to ask herself ! You will stifle them ; you will 
recoil from them, like a good woman, with horror. But, 
when we meet the next morning, you will be on your guard, 
and I shall see it, and know in my heart of hearts what it 
means. Embittered by that knowledge, my next harsh word 
may be harsher stilL Your next thoughts of me may remind 
you, more vividly and more boldly, that your husband was 
once tried as a poisoner, and that the question of his first 
wife's death was never properly cleared up. Do you see 
what materials for a domestic hell are mingling for us here ? 
Was it for nothing that I warned you, solemnly warned you, 
to draw back, when I found you bent on discovering the 
truth 1 Can I ever be at your bedside now, when you are ill, 
and not remind you, in the most innocent things I do, of 
what happened at that other bedside, in the time of that other 
woman whom I married first ? If I pour out your medicine, 
I commit a suspicious action — they said I poisoned lier in her 
medicine. If I bring you a cup of tea, I revive the remem- 
brance of a horrid doubt — they said I put the arsenic in het 
cup of tea. If I kiss you when I leave the room — I remind 
you that the prosecution accused me of kissing h^r^ to save 
appearances and produce an effect on the nurse. Can we 
live together on such terms as these ? No mortal creatures 
could support the misery of it. This very day I said to you, 
" If you stir a step farther in this matter, there is an end of 
your happiness for the rest of your life." You have taken 
that step — and the end has come to your happiness and to 
mine. The doubt that kills love has cast its blight on you 
and on me for the rest of our lives ! ' 

So far I had forced myself to listen to him. At those last 
words, the picture of the future that he was placing before 
me became too hideous to be endured. I refused to hear 
more. 
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'Ton are taUdsg horribly/ I said. 'At your age and at 
mine^ have we done with love, and done with hope 1 It ia 
blasphemy to love and hope to say it ! ' 

* Wait till you have read the Trial/ he answered. * You 
mean to read it, I suppose)' 

* Every word of it ! With a motive, Eustace, which you 
have yet to know.' 

' No motive of yours, Valeria, no love and hope of yours 
can alter the inexorable facts. My first wife died poisoned ; 
and the verdict of the Jury has not absolutely acquitted me 
of the guilt of causing her death. As long as you were 
ignorant of that, the possibilities of happiness were always 
within our reach. Now jou know it, I say again^-our 
married life is at an end.' 

* No,' I said. * Now I know it our married life has begun — 
begun with a new object for your wife's devotion, with a new 
reason for your wife's love ! ' 

* What do you mean 1 ' 

I went near to him again, and took his hand. 

' What did you tell me the world has said of you ? ' I asked. 
* What did you tell me my friends would say of you ? " Not 
Proven won't do for us. K the Juiy have done him an in- 
justice — ^if he M innocent — ^let him prove it." Those were the 
words you put into the mouths of my friends. I adopt them 
for mine ! / say, Not Proven won't do for me. Prove your 
right, Eustace, to a verdict of Not Guilty. Why have yoa 
let three years pass without doing it 1 Shall I guess why ? 
You have waited for your wife to help you. Here she is, my 
darling, ready to help you with all her heart and souL 
Here she is, with one object in life — ^to show the world, 
and to show the Scotch Juiy, that her husband is an innocent 
man)' 

I had roused myself ; my pulses were throbbing, my voice 
rang through the room. Had I roused him f What was his 
answer? 
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< Read the Trial' That waa hia answer. 

I seized his arm. In my indignation and my despair, I shook 
him with all my strength. Qod forgive me, I could almost 
have struck him, for the tone in which he had spoken, and 
the look that he had cast on me ! 

' I have told you that I mean to read the Trial,' I said. 
' I mean to read it, line by line, with you. Some inexcusable 
mistake has been made. Evidence in your favour, that might 
have been found, has not been found. Suspicious circum- 
stances have not been investigated. Crafty people have not 
been watched. Eustace! the conviction of some dreadful 
oversight, committed by you or by the persons who helped 
you, is firmly settled in my mind. The resolution to set that 
vile Verdict right was the first resolution that came to me, 
when I first heard of it in the next room. We wiU set it 
right ! We mu%t set it right — for your sake, for my sake, for 
the sake of our children if we are blest with children. Oh, 
my own love, don't look at roe with those cold eyes ! Don't 
answer me in those hard tones ! Don't treat me as if 
I was talking ignorantly and madly of something that can 
never be ! ' 

Still, I failed to rouse him. His next words were spoken 
compassionately rather than coldly — that was all 

' My defence was undertaken by the greatest lawyers in the 
land,' he said. * After such men have done their utmost, and 
have fSsdled — my poor Valeria, what can you, what can I, do ? 
We can only submit* 

' Never ! ' I cried. * The greatest lawyers are mortal men ; 
the greatest lawyers have made mistakes before now. Yon 
can't deny that.' 

' Read the Trial' For the third time, he said those cruel 
words, and said no more. 

In utter despair of moving him — ^feeling keenly, bitterly (if 
I must own it), hia merciless superiority to all that I had said 
to him in the honest fervour of my devotion and my love — I 
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thonght of Major Fitz-David as a last resort In the dis- 
ordered state of my mind, at that moment, it made no 
difference to me that the Major had already tried to reason 
with him, and had failed. In the face of the facts, I 
had a blind belief in the influence of his old friend, 
if his old friend could only be prevailed upon to support 
my view. 

* Is there no persuading you ? ' I sud. He looked away 
without answering. 'At least you can wait for me a mo- 
ment,' I went on. 'I want you to hear another opinion, 
besides mine.' 

I left him, and returned to the study. Major FitzDavid 
was not there. I knocked at the door of communication with 
the front room. It was opened instantly by the Major him- 
self. The doctor had gone away. Benjamin still remained 
in the room. 

' Will you come and speak to Eustace ? ' I began. * If you 
will only say what I want you to say * 

Before I could add a word more, I heard the house door 
opened and closed. Major Fitz David and Benjamin heard it 
too. They looked at each other in silence. 

I ran back, before the Major could stop me, to the room in 
which I had seen Eustace. It was empty. My husband had 
left the house. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE man's decision. 

My first impulse was the reckless impulse to follow Eustace — 
openly, through the streets. 

The Major and Benjamin both opposed this hasty resolu- 
tion on my part They appealed to my own sense of self- 
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respect, without (so far as I remember it) producing the 
slightest effect on my mind. They were more successful 
when they entreated me next to be patient, for my husband's 
saka In mercy to Eustace, they begged me to wait half-an- 
hour. If he failed to return in that time, they pledged them* 
selves to accompany me in search of him to the hotel 

In mercy to Eustace, I consented to wait. What I suffered 
under the forced necessity for remaining passive at that crisis 
in my life, no words of mine can telL It will be better if I 
go on with my narrative. 

Benjamin was the first to ask me what had passed between 
my husband and myself. 

' You may speak freely, my dear,' he said. ' I know what 
has happened since you have been in Major Fitz-David's 
house. No one has told me about it; I found it out for 
myself. If you remember, I was struck by the name " Mac- 
allan," when you first mentioned it to me at my cottage. I 
couldn't guess why, at the time. I know why, now.' 

Hearing this, I told them both unreservedly what I had 
said to Eustace, and how he had received it To my un- 
speakable disappointment, they both sided •with my hus- 
band — treating my view of his position as a mere dream. 
They said it, as he had said it, 'You have not read 
the Trial' 

I was really enraged with them. ' The facts are enough for 
rati I said. * We know he is innocent. Why is his innocence 
not proved ? It ought to be, it must be, it shall be ! If the 
Trial teUs me it can't be done, I refuse to believe the Trial 
Where is the book, Major 1 Let me see for myself, if his 
lawyers have left nothing for his wife to do. Did they love 
him as I love him ? Give me the book ! ' 

Major Fitz-David looked at Benjamin. 

' It will only additionally shock and distress her, if I give 
her the book,' he said. ' Don't you agree with me ? ' 

I interposed before Benjamin could answer. 
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* If you refuse my request/ I said, * you will oblige me, 
Major, to go to the nearest bookseller, and tell him to buy the 
Trial for me. I am determined to read it.' 

This time, Benjamin sided with me. 

' Nothing can make matters worse than they are, sir,' he 
said. 'If I may be permitted to advise, let her have her 
own way.' 

The Major rose, and took the book out of the Italian 
cabinet — to which he had consigned it for safe keeping. 

'My young friend tells me, that she informed you of her 
regrettable outbreak of temper a few days since,' he said, as 
he handed me the volume. ' I was not aware at the time, 
what book she had in her hand when she so far forgot her- 
self as to destroy the vase. When I left you in the study, I 
supposed the Report of the Trial to be in its customary place, 
on the top shelf of the bookcase ; and I own I felt some 
curiosity to know whether you would think of examining 
that shelf. The broken vase — it is needless to conceal it 
from you now — was one of a pair presented to me by your 
husband and his first wife, only a week before the poor 
woman*s terrible death. I felt my first presentiment that 
you were on the brink of discovery, when I found you look- 
ing at the fragments — and I fancy I betrayed to you that 
something of the kind was disturbing me. You looked as 
if you noticed it.' 

' I did notice it, Major. And I, too, had a vague idea that 
I was on the way to discovery. Will you look at your watch ? 
Have we waited half-an-hour yet 1 ' 

My impatience had misled me. The ordeal of the half- 
hour was not yet at an end. 

Slowly and more slowly, the heavy minutes followed each 
other — and still there were no signs of my husband's return. 
We tried to continue our conversation, and failed. Nothing 
was audible ; no sounds but the ordinary sounds of the street 
disturbed the dreadful silence. Try as I might to repel it, 
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there was one foreboding thought that pressed closer and 
closer on my mind as the interval of waiting wore its weary 
way on. I bhuddered as I asked myself, if our married life 
had come to an end — if Eustace had really left me % 

The Major saw — what Benjamin's slower perception had not 
yet discovered — ^that my fortitude was beginning to sink 
under the unrelieved oppression of suspense. 

' Come ! ' he said. * Let us go to the hotel' 

It then wanted nearly five minutes to the half-hour. I 
U>ohed my gratitude to Major Fit£-David for sparing me 
those last five minutes : I could not speak to him, or to 
Benjamin. In silence we three got into a cab and drove 
to the hotel. 

The landlady met us in the hall. Nothing had been seen 
or heard of Eustace. There was a letter waiting for me 
upstairs, on the table in our sitting-roouL It had been left 
at the hotel by a messenger, only a few minutes since. 

Trembling and breathless, I ran up the stairs ; the two 
gentlemen following me. The writing on the address of the 
letter was in my husband's hand. My heart sank in me as I 
looked at the lines ; there could be but one reason for his 
writing to me. That closed envelope held his farewell words. 
I sat with the letter on my lap, stupefied — incapable of open- 
ing it. 

Kind-hearted Benjamin attempted to comfort and encourage 
me. The Mi^'or, with his larger experience of women, warned 
the old man to be silent. 

' Wait ! ' I heard him whisper. ^ Speaking to her will do 
no good now. Give her time.' 

Acting on a sudden impulse, I held out the letter to him 
as he spoke. Even moments might be of importance, if 
Eustace had indeed left me. To give me time, might be to 
lose the opportunity of recalling him. 

' You are his old friend,' I said. ' Open his letter, Major, 
and read it for me.' 
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Major Fit£-David opened the letter, and read it throngb to 
himself. When he had done, he threw it on the table with a 
gesture which was almost a gesture of contempt 

' There is but one excuse for him/ he said. ' The man is 
mad.' 

Those words told me all. I knew the worst ; and, knowing 
it, I could read the letter. It ran thus : — 

* My belovsd Valeria, — 

'When you read these lines, you read my farewell 
words. I return to my solitary unfriended life — my life 
before I knew you. 

' My darling, you have been cruelly treated. You have 
been entrapped into marrying a man who has been publicly 
accused of poisoning his first wife — and who has not been 
honourably and completely acquitted of the charge. And 
you know it ! 

' Can yoa live on terms of mutual confidence and mutual 
esteem with me, when I have committed this fraud, and when 
I stand towards you in this position ? It was possible for 
you to live with me happily, while you were in ignorance of 
the truth. It is not possible, now you know alL 

*No! the one atonement I can make is — ^to leave you. 
Your one chance of fature happiness is to be disassociated, at 
once and for ever, from my dishonoured life. I love you, 
Valeria — truly, devotedly, passionately. But the spectre of 
the poisoned woman rises between us. It makes no difference 
that I am innocent even of the thought of harming my first 
wife. My innocence has not been proved. In this world my 
innocence can never be proved. You are young and loving, 
and generous and hopeful. Bless others, Valeria, with your 
rare attractions and your delightful gifts. They are of no 
avail with me. The poisoned woman stands between us. 
If you live with me now, you will see her as I see her. That 
torture shall never be yours. I love you. I leave you. 
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' Do you think me hard and croelf Wait a little, and time 
will change that way of thinking. As the yean go on, yoa 
will say to yourself, *' Basely as he deceived me, there was somo 
generosity in him. He was man enough to release me of his 
own free wilL" 

* Yes, Valeria, I folly, freely release yon. If it be possible 
to annul our marriage, let it be done. Recover your libertj 
by any means that you may be advised to employ ; and be 
assured beforehand of my entire and implicit submission. My 
lawyers have the necessary instructions on this subject Your 
uncle has only to communicate with them, and I think he will 
be satisfied of my resolution to do you justice. The one 
interest that I have now left in life, is my interest in your 
welfare and your happiness in the time to come. Your wel- 
fare and your happiness are no longer to be found in your 
union with Me. 

' I can write no more. This letter will wait for you at the 
hotel It will be useless to attempt to trace me. I know my 
own weakness. My heart is all yours ; I might yield to you 
if I let you see me again. 

* Show these lines to your uncle, and to any friends whose 
opinions you may value. I have only to sign my dishonoured 
name ; and every one will understand and applaud my motive 
for writing as I do. The name justifies — ^amply justifies — ^the 
letter. For^ve me, and forget me. Farewell ! 

* Eustace Macallan.' 

In those words, he took his leave of me. We had then 
been married — six days. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

THE woman's answer. 

Thus far, I have written of myself with perfect frankness 
and, I think I may fedrly add, with some courage as well 
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My frankness fails me, and my courage fails me, when I look 
back to my husband's farewell letter, and tiy to recall the 
storm of couteudiug passions that it roused in my mind. 
No I I cannot tell the truth about myself — I dare not tell the 
truth about myself — at that terrible time. Men ! consult 
your observation of women, and imagine what I felt. 
Women ! look into your own hearts, and see what I felt, 
for yourselves. 

What I did, when my mind was quiet again, is an easier 
matter to deal with. I answered my husband's letter. My 
reply to him shall appear in these pages. It will show, 
in some degree, what effect (of the lasting sort) his deser- 
tion of me produced on my mind. It will also reveal the 
motives that sustained me, the hopes that animated me, 
in the new and strange life which my next chapters must 
describe. 

I was removed from the hotel, in the care of my fatherly 
old firiend, Benjamin. A bedroom was prepared for me in his 
little viUa. There, I passed the first night of my separation 
from my husband. Towards the morning, my weaiy brain 
got some rest — I slept. 

At breakfast-time, Major Fitz-David called to inquire about 
me. He had kindly volunteered to go and speak for me to 
my husband's lawyers, on the preceding day. They had 
admitted that they knew where Eustace had gone ; but they 
declared at the same time that they were positively forbidden 
to communicate his address to any one. In other respects, 
their ' Instructions ' in relation to the wife of their client were 
(as they were pleased to express it) * generous to a fault.' I 
had only to write to them, and they would furnish me with a 
copy by return of post 

This was the Major's news. He refrained, with the tact 
that distinguished him, from putting any questions to me 
beyond questions relating to the state of my health. These 
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answered, he took his leave of me for that day. He and 
Benjamin had a long talk together afterwards, in the garden 
of the villa. 

I retired to my room, and wrote to mynncle Starkweather; 
telling him exactly what had happened, and enclosing him a 
copy of my husband's letter. This done, I went out for a 
little while to breathe the fresh air, and to think. I was soon 
weary, and went back again to my room to rest. My kind 
old Benjamin left me at perfect liberty to be alone as long as 
I pleased. Towards the afternoon, I began to feel a little 
more like my old self again. I mean by this, that I could 
think of Eustace without bursting out crying, and could 
speak to Benjamin without distressing and frightening the 
dear old man. 

That nighty I had a little more sleep. The next morning 
I was strong enough to confront the first and foremost duty 
that I now owed to myself — the duty of answering my 
husband's letter. 

I wrote to him in these words : — 

' I am still too weak and weary, Eustace, to write to you at 
any length. But my mind is clear. I have formed my own 
opinion of you and your letter ; and I know what I mean to 
do now you have left me. Some women, in my situation, 
might think that you had forfeited all right to their confidence. 
I don't think that. So I write and tell you what is in my 
mind, in the plainest and fewest words that I can use. 

* You say you love me — and you leave me. I don't under- 
stand loving a woman, and leaving her. For my part, in 
spite of the hard things you have said and written to me, and 
in spite of the cruel manner in which you have left me, I love 
you — ^and I won't give you up. No ! As long as I live, I 
mean to live your wife, 

'Does this surprise youl It surprises me. If another 
woman wrote in this manner to a man who had behaved to 
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her as you have behaved, I should be quite at a loss to account 
for her conduct I am quite at a loss to account for my own 
conduct. I ought to hate you — and yet I can't help loving 
you. I am ashamed of myself ; but so it is. 

'You need feel no fear of my attempting to find out 
where you are, and of my trying to persuade you to return to 
me. I am not quite foolish enough to do that You are not 
in a fit state of mind to return to me. You are all wrong, 
all over, from head to foot. When you get right again, I am 
vain enough to think that you will return to me of your own 
accord, k nd shall I be weak enough to forgive you % Yes, 
I shall certainly be weak enough to forgive you. 

* But how are you to get right again 1 

' I have puzzled my brains over this question by night and 
by day — ^and my opinion is that you will never get right again, 
unless I help you. 

* How am I to help you 1 

'The question is easily answered. What the Law has 
failed to do for you, your Wife must do for you. Do you 
remember what I said, when we were together in the back 
room at Major Fitz-David's house ? I told you that the first 
thought that came to me, when I heard what the Scotch Jury 
had done, was the thought of setting their vile Verdict right 
Well ! Your letter has fixed this idea more firmly in my 
mind than ever. The only chance that I can see of winning 
you badk to me, in the character of a penitent and loving 
husband, is to change that underhand Scotch Verdict of Not 
Proven, into an honest English verdict of Not Guilty. 

' Are you surprised at the knowledge of the law which this 
way of writing betrays in an ignorant woman ? I have been 
learning, my dear : the Law and the Lady have begun by 
understanding one another. In plain English, I have looked 
into Ogilvie's Imperial Dictionary ; and Ogilvie tells me : '^ A 
verdict of Not Proven only indicates that, in the opinion of 
the Jury, there is a deficiency in the evidence to convict the 
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prisoner. A verdict of Not Guilty imports the Jury's opinion 
that the prisoner is innocent." — Eustace ! that shall be the 
opinion of the world in general, and of the Scotch Jury in 
particular, in your case. To that one object I dedicate my 
life to come, if God spares me ! 

* Who will help me, when I need help, is more than I yet 
know. There was a time when I had hoped that we should 
go hand in hand together in doing this good work. That 
hope is at an end. I no lunger expect you, or ask you, to 
help mc. A man who thinks as you think, can give no help 
to anybody — it is his miserable condition to have no hope. 
So be it ! I will hope for two, and will work for two ; and I 
shall find some one to help me — never fear — if I deserve it. 

* I will say nothing about my plans — I have not read the 
Trial yet. It is quite enough for me that I know you are 
innocent. "When a man is innocent, there must be a way of 
proving it : the one thing needful is to 6nd the way. Sooner 
or later, with or without assistance, I shall find it. Yes ! 
before I know any single particular of the Case, I tell you 
positively — I shall find it ! 

* You may laugh over this blind confidence on my part, or 
you may cry over it. I don't pretend to know whether I am 
an object for ridicule or an object for pity. Of one thing only 
I am certain. I mean to win you back, a man vindicated 
before the world, without a stain on his character or his 
name — thanks to his Wife. 

* Write to me sometimes, Eustace ; and believe me, through 
all the bitterness of this bitter business, your faithful and 
loving 

* Valeria.' 

There was my reply ! Poor enough as a composition (I 
could write a much better letter now), it had, if I may pre- 
sume to say so, one mtrit. It was the honest expression of 
what I really meant and felt. 
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I read it to BeDJamin. He held up his hands with his 
customary gesture when he was thoroughly bewildered and 
dismayed. ' It seems the rashest letter that ever was written/ 
said the dear old man. ' I never heard, Valeria,- of a woman 
doing what you propose to do. Lord h Jp us ! the new gene- 
ration is beyond my fathoming. I wish your uncle Stark- 
weather was here : I wonder what he would say ? Ob, dear 
me, what a letter from a wife to a husband ! Do you really 
mean to send it to him ] ' 

I added immeasurably to my old friend's surprise^ by not 
even employing the post-office. I wished to see the ' instruc- 
tions ' which my husband had left behind him. So I took the 
letter to his lawyers myself. 

The firm consisted of two partners. They both received me 
together. One was a soft lean man, with a sour smile. ITio 
other was a hard fat man, with ill-tempered eyebrow^. I took 
a great dislike to both of them. On their side, they appeared 
to feel a strong distrust of me. We began by disagreeing. 
They showed me my husband's instructions \ providing, among 
other things, for the payment of one clear half of his income, 
as long as he lived, to his wife. I positively refused to touch 
a farthing of his money. 

The lawyers were unaffectedly shocked and astonished at 
this decision. Nothing of the sort had ever happened before, 
in the whole course of their experience. They argued and 
remonstrated with me. The partner with the ill-tempered 
eyebrows wanted to know what my reasons were. The 
partner with the sour smile reminded his colleague satirically 
that I was a lady, and had therefore no reasons to give. I 
only answered, * Be so good as to forward my letter, gentle- 
men '—and left them. 

I have no wish to claim any credit to myself in these pages 
which I do not honestly deserve. The truth is that my pride 
forbade me to accept help from Eustace, now that he had left 
me. My own little fortune (eight hundred a year) had been 
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settled on myself when I married. It had been more than I 
wanted as a single woman, and I was resolved that it should 
be enough for me now. Benjamin had insisted on my con- 
sidering bis cottage as my homa Under these circumstances, 
the expenses in which my determination to clear my husband's 
character might inyolve me, were the only expenses for which 
I had to provide. I could afford to be independent — and in- 
dependent I resolved that I would be. 

While I am occupied in confessing my weakness and my 
errors, it is ouly right to add that, dearly as I still loved my 
unhappy misguided husband, there was one little fault of his 
which I found it not easy to forgive. 

Pardoning other things, I could not pardon his concealing 
from me that he had been married to a first wife. Why I 
should have felt this so bitterly as I did, at certain times and 
seasons, I am not able to explain. Jealousy was at the 
bottom of it, I suppose. And yet, I was not conscious of 
being jealous — especially when I thought of the poor 
creature's miserable death. Still, at odd times when I 
was discouraged and out of temper, I used to say to myself 
' Eustace ought not to have kept thai secret from me.' What 
would he have said, if I bad been a widow, and had never told 
him of it ? 

It was getting on towards evening when I returned to the 
cottage. Benjamin appeared to have been on the look-out 
for me. Before I could ring at the bell he opened the garden 
gate. 

* Prepare yourself for a surprise, my dear/ be said. * Your 
uncle, the Reverend Doctor Starkweather, has arrived from the 
North, and is waiting to see you. He received your letter 
this morning, and he took the first train to London as soon as 
he had read it' 

In another minute my uncle's strong arms were round me. 
In my forlorn position, I felt the good Vicar's kindness, in 
travelling all the way to London to see me, very gratefully. 
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It brought the tears into my eyes — ^tears, without bitterness, 
that did me good. 

* I have come, my dear child, to take you back to your old 
home,' he said. * No words can tell how fervently I wish you 
had never left your aunt and me. Well ! well ! we won't talk 
about it. The mischief is done — and the next thing is to 
mend it as well as we can. If I could only get within arm's 
length of that husband of yours, Valeria — there ! there ! God 
forgive me, I am forgetting that I am a clergyman. What 
shall I forget next, I wonder % £y-the-bye, your aunt sends 
you her dearest love. She is more superstitious than ever. 
This miserable business doesn't surprise her a bit She says 
it all began with your making that mistake about your name 
in signing the church register. You remember 1 Was there 
ever such stuff? Ah, she's a foolish woman, that wife of 
mine ! But she means well — a good soul at bottom. She 
would have travelled all the way here along with me, if I 
would have let her. I said, ^' No ; you stop at home and look 
after the house and the parish; and Fll bring tha child back.' 
You shall have your old bedroom, Valeria, with the white 
curtains, you know, looped up with blue ! We will return to 
the Vicarage (if you can get up in time) by the nine-forty 
train to-morrow morning.' 

Return to the Vicarage ! How could I do that 1 How 
could I hope to gain what was now the one object of my 
existence, if I buried myself in a remote north- country village. 
It was simply impossible for me to accompany Doctor Stark- 
weather on his return to his own house. 

' I thank you, uncle, with all my heart,' I said. ' But I am 
afraid I can't leave London for the present' 

' You can't leave London for the present ? ' he repeated. 
' What does the girl mean, Mr. Beigamin 1 ' 

Benjamin evaded a direct reply. 

' She is kindly welcome here, Doctor Starkweather/ he said, 
'as long as she chooses to stay with me.' 
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* That 'a no answer,* retorted my nncle, in his rough-and- 
ready way. He turned to me. * What is there to keep you 
in London % ' he asked. * You used to hate London. I sup- 
pose there is some reason % * 

It was only due to my good guardian and friend that 
I should take him into my confidence sooner or later. There 
was no help for it but to rouse my courage and tell 
him frankly what I had it in my mind to do. The Vicar 
listened in breathless dismay. He turned to Benjamin, 
with distress as well as surprise in his face, when I 
had done. 

* God help her ! ' cried the worthy man. * The poor thing's 
troubles have turned her brain ! ' 

* I thought you would disapprove of it, sir,' said Benjamin, 
in his mild and moderate way. * I confess I disapprove of it 
myself' 

* " Disapprove of it," isn't the word,' retorted the Vicar. 

* Don't put it in that feeble way, if you please. An act of 
madness — that *s what it is, if she really means what she says.' 
He turned my way, and looked as he used to look, at the 
afternoon service, when he was catechising an obstinate child. 

* You don't mean it,' he said, *do you ]' 

* I am very sorry to forfeit your good opinion, uncle,' I re- 
plied. * But I must own that I do certainly mean it.' 

* In plain English,' retorted the Vicar, * you are conceited 
enough to think that you can succeed where the greatest 
lawyers in Scotland have failed. Thei/ couldn't prove this 
man's innocence, all working together. And t/ou are going 
to prove it single-handed! Upon my word, you are a 
wonderful woman,' cried my uncle, suddenly descending from 
indignation to irony. * May a plain country parson, who isn't 
used to lawyers in petticoats, be permitted to ask how you 
mean to do it ? ' 

* I mean to begin by reading the Trial, uncle.' 

* Nice reading for a young woman ! You will be wanting 
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a batch of nasty French novels next. Well, and when you 
have read the Trial — what then ? Have you thought of that 1 * 

* Yes, uncle. I have thought of that I shall first try to 
form some conclusion (after reading the Trial) as to the guilty 
person who really committed the crime. Then, I shall make 
out a list of the witnesses who spoke in my husband's 
defence. I shall go to those witnesses, and tell them who I 
am, and what I want. I shall ask all sorts of questions 
which grave lawyers might think it beneath their dignity to 
put. I shall be guided, in what I do next, by the answers I 
receive. And I shall not be discouraged, no matter what 
difiSculties are thrown in my way. Those are my plans, 
uncle, so far as I know them now.' 

The Vicar and Benjamin looked at each other, as if they 
doubted the evidence of their own senses. The Vicar spoke. 

' Do you mean to tell me,' he said, * that you are going 
roaming about the country, to throw yourself on the mercy 
of strangers, and to rbk whatever rough reception you may 
get in the course of your travels ] You ! A young woman ! 
Deserted by your husband ! With nobody to protect you ! 
Mr. Benjamin, do you hear her? And can you believe your 
ears? I declare to Heaven / don't know whether I am 
awake or dreaming. Look at her — just look at her ! There 
she sits as cool and easy as if she had said nothing at all 
extraordinary, and was going to do nothing out of the common 
way ! What am I to do with her — that 's the serious question 
— what on earth am I to do with her 1 * 

*Let me try my experiment, uncle, rash as it may look to 
you,' I said. * Nothing else will comfort and support me ; 
and God knows I want comfort and support. Don't think 
me obstinate. I am ready to admit that there are serious 
difficulties in my way.' 

The Vicar resumed his ironical tone. 

* Oh ! ' he said. * You admit that, do you ? Well, there is 
something gained, at any rate ! ' 
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' Many another woman before me,' I went on, ' has faced 
seriooB difficulties, and has conquered them — for the sake of 
the man she loved.' 

Doctor Starkweather rose slowly to his feet^ with the air of a 
person whose capacity of toleration had reached its last limits. 

'Am I to understand that you are still in love with 
Mr. Eustace Macallan ? ' he asked. 

* Yes/ I answered. 

* The hero of the great Poison Trial 1 * pursued my unde. 
'The man who has deceived and deserted you] You love 
himr 

' I love him more dearly than ever.' 

* Mr. Benjamin,' said the Vicar. * If she recovers her 
senses between this and nine o'clock to-morrow morning, 
send her with her luggage to Loxley's Hotel, where I am now 
staying. Good night, Valeria. I shall consult with your 
aunt as to what is to be done next I have no more to say.' 

' Give me a kiss, uncle, at parting.' 

* Oh, yes. I '11 give you a kiss. Anything you like, Valeria. 
I shall be sixty-five next birthday ; and I thought I knew 
something of women at my time of life. It seems I know 
nothing. Loxley's Hotel is the address, Mr. Benjamin. Good 
night.' 

Benjamin looked very grave when he returned to me, after 
accompanying Doctor Starkweather to t he garden gate. 

* Pray be advised, my dear,' he said. * I don't ask you to 
consider my view of this matter as good for much. But your 
uncle's opinion is surely worth considering ? ' 

I did not reply. It was useless to say any more. I made 
up my mind to be misunderstood and discouraged, and to bear 
it ' Good night, my dear old friend,' was all I said to Ben- 
jamin. Then I turned away — I confess with the tears in my 
eyes — and took refuge in my bedroom. 

The window-blind was up ; and the autumn moonlight 
shone brilliantly into the little room. 
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As I stood by the window, looking out, the memory came 
to me of another moonlight night — when Eustace and I were 
walking together in the Vicarage garden before our marriage. 
It was the night of which I have written, many pages back, 
when there were obstacles to our union, and when Eustace 
had offered to release me from my engagement to him. I 
saw the dear face again, looking at me in the moonlight ; I 
heard once more his words, and mine. * Forgive me * (he had 
said) 'for having loved you — passionately, devotedly loved 
you. Forgive me, and let me go/ 

. And I had answered, * Oh, Eustace, I am only a woman — 
don't madden me ! I can't live without you. I must, and 
will, be your wife ! * And now, after marriage had united 
us, we were parted ! Parted, still loving each other as pas- 
sionately as ever. And why 1 Because he had been accused 
of a crime that he had never committed, and because a Scotch 
jury had failed to see that he was an innocent man. 

I looked at the lovely moonlight, pursuing these remem- 
brances and these thoughts. A new ardour burnt in me. 
* No ! ' I said to mysell * Neither relations nor friends shall 
prevail on me to falter and fail in my husband's cause. The 
assertion of his innocence is the work of my life — I will begin 
it to-night ! ' 

I drew down the blind, and lit the candles. In the quiet 
night — alone and unaided — I took my first step on the toil- 
some and terrible journey that lay before me. From the 
title-page to the end, without stopping to rest, and without 
missing a word, I read the Trial of my husband for the murder 
of his wife. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE STORY OF THE TRIAL. THE PRELIMINARIES. 

Let me confess another weakness, on my part, before I begin 
the story of the Trial. I cannot prevail upon myself to copy, 
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for the second time, the horrible title-page which holds up to 
public ignominy my husband's name. I have copied it once 
iu my tenth chapter. Let once be enougL 

Tmming to the second page of the Trial, I found a Note, 
assuring the reader of the absolute correctness of the Report 
of the proceedings. The compiler described himself as having 
enjoyed certain privileges. Thus, the presiding Judge had him- 
self revised his charge to the Jury. And, again, the chief 
lawyers for the prosecution and the defence, following 
the Judge's example, had revised their speeches, for, and 
against, the prisoner. Lastly, particular care had been taken 
to secure a literally correct report of the evidence given 
by the various witnesses. It was some relief to me to 
discover this Not.', and to be satisfied at the outset that the 
Story of the Trial was, in every particular, fully and truly 
told. 

The next page interested me more nearly stilL It enume- 
rated the actors in the Judicial Drama — the men who held in 
their hiinds my husband's honour, and my husband's life. 
Here is the List : 

The Lord Justice Clerk, "j 

Lord Drumfennick, > Judges on the Bench. 

Lord Noblekirk, ) 

The Lord Advocate (Mintlaw), \ ^^^^3^^ ^^^ 

Donald Drew, Esquire (Advocate- \ ^^^ q^^^^ 

Depute), J 

Mr. James Arliss, W.S., Agent for the Crown. 
The Dean of Faculty (Farmichael), ) Counsel for the 
Alexander Crocket, Esquire (Ad- j- Panel (otherwise 

vocate), I the Prisoner). 

Mr. Thorniebank W.S., \ ^ ^^^ ^^^ p^^^^ 

Mr. Playmore, W.S., j ^ 

The Indictment against the Prisoner then followed. I shall 
not copy the uncouth language, full of needless repetitions 
(and, if I know anything of the subject, not guiltless of bad 
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grammar as well), in which my innocent husband was solemnly 
and falsely accused of poisoning his first wife. The less there 
is of that false and hateful Indictment on this page, the better 
and the truer the page will look, to my eyes. 

To be brief, then, Eustace Macallan was ^indicted and 
accused, at the instance of David Mintlaw, Esq., Her Majesty's 
Advocate, for Her Majesty's interest,* of the Murder of his 
Wife by poison, at his residence called Gleninch, in the county 
of ^lid Lothian. The poison was alleged to have been 
wickedly and feloniously given by the prisoner to his wife 
Sara, on two occasions, in the form of arsenic, administered 
in tea, medicine, * or other article or articles of food or drink, 
to the prosecutor unknown, or in some other manner to the 
prosecutor unknown.' It was further declared that the 
prisoner s wife had died of the poison thus administered by 
her husband, on one or other, or both, of the stated occasions ; 
and that she was thus murdered by her husband. The next 
paragraph asserted, that the said Eustace Macallan, taken 
before John Daviot, Esquire, advocate, sheriff- substitute of 
Mid-Lothian, did in his presence at Edinburgh (on a given 
date— viz. : — the 29th of October), subscribe a Declaration 
stating his innocence of the alleged crime : this Declaration 
being reserved in the Indictment — together with certain 
Documents, papers, and articles, enumerated in an Inventory 
— to be used in evidence against the prisoner. The Indict- 
ment concluded by declaring that, in the event of the offence 
charged against the prisoner being found proven by the 
Verdict, he, the said Eustace ^lacallan, ' ought to be punished 
with the pains of the law, to deter others from committing 
the like crimes in all time coming.' 

So much for the Indictment ! I have done with it — and I 
am rejoiced to have done with it 

An Inventory of papers, documents, and articles followed 
at great length, on the three next pages. This, in its turn, 
was succeeded by the list of the witnesses, and by the names 
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of the jurors (fifteen in number) balloted for, to try the case. 
And then, at last, the Report of the Trial began. It resolved 
itself, to my mind, into three great Questions. As it appeared 
to me at the time, so let me present it here. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FIRST QUESTION — DID THE WOMAN DIE POISONED? 

The proceedings began at ten o'clock. The prisoner was 
placed at the Bar, before the High Court of Justiciary, at 
Edinburgh. He bowed respectfully to the Bench, and pleaded 
Not Guilty, in a low voice. 

It was observed by every one present, that the prisoner's 
face betrayed the traces of acute mental suffering. He was 
deadly pale. His eyes never once wandered to the crowd in 
the Court. When certain witnesses appeared against him, he 
looked at them with a momentary attention. At other times, 
he kept his eyes on the ground. When the evidence touched 
on his wife's illness and death he was deeply affected, and 
covered his face with his hands. It was a subject of general 
remark and general surprise, that the prisoner, in this case 
(although a man), showed far less self-possession than the last 
prisoner tried in that Court for murder — a woman, who had 
been convicted on overwhelming evidence. There were persons 
present (a small minority only) who considered this want of 
composure on the part of the prisoner to be a sign in his 
favour. Self-possession, in his dreadful position, signified to 
their minds, the stark insensibility of a heartless and shame- 
less criminal, and afforded in itself a presumption — not of 
innocence — but of guilt 

The first witness called' was John Daviot, Esquire, Sheriff- 
Substitute of Mid-Lothian. He was examined by the Lord 
Advocate (as counsel for the prosecution) ; and said : 
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* The prisoner was brought before me on the present charge. 
He made, and subscribed, a Declaration, on the 29th of 
October. It was freely and voluntarily made j the prisoner 
having been first duly warned and admonished.' 

Having identified the Declaration, the Sheriff-Substitute — 
being cross-examined by the Dean of Faculty (as counsel for 
the defence) — continued his evidence in these words : 

* The charge against the prisoner was, Murder. This was 
communicated to him before he made the Declaration. The 
questions addressed to the prisoner were put, partly by me, 
partly by another officer, the Procurator-FiscaL The answers 
were given distinctly, and, so far as I could judge, without 
reserve. The statements put forward in the Declaration 
were all made in answer to questions asked by the Procurator- 
Fiscal or by myself.' 

A clerk in the Sheriff- Clerk's office then officially produced 
the Declaration, and corroborated the evidence of the witness 
who had preceded him. 

The appearance of the next witness created a marked 
sensation in the Court. This was no less a person than the 
nurse who had attended Mrs. Macallan in her last illness — ^by 
name, Christina Ormsay. 

After the first formal answers, the nurse (examined by the 
Lord Advocate) proceeded to say : 

* I was first sent for, to attend the deceased lady, on the 
seventh of October. She was then suffering from a severe 
cold, accompanied by a rheumatic affection of the left knee- 
joint. Previous to this, I understood that her health had 
been fairly good. She was not a very difficult person to 
nurse, when you got used to her, and understood how to 
manage her. The main difficulty was caused by her temper. 
She was not a sullen person; she was headstrong and 
violent — easily excited to fly into a passion, and quite reck- 
less, in her fits of anger, as to what she said or did. At such 
times, I really hardly think she knew what she was about 
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Mj own idea is, that her temper was made dtill more irritable 
by unhappinesa in her married life. She was far from being 
a reserved persou. Indeed, she was disposed (as I thought) 
to be a little too communicative about herself and her 
troubles, with persons, like me, who were beneath her in 
station. She did not scruple, for instance, to tell me (when 
we had been long enough tdgether to get used to each other) 
that she wivs very unhappy, and fretted a good deal about her 
husband. One night, when she was wakeful and restless, she 
said to me ' 

The Dean of Faculty here interposed; speaking on the 
prisoner's behalf. He appealed to the Judges to say whether 
such loose and unreliable evidence as this, was evidence which 
could be received by the Court ] 

The Lord Advocate (speaking on behalf of the Crown) 
claimed it as his right to produce the evidence. It was 
of the utmost importance, in this case, to show (on the 
testimony of an unprejudiced witness) on what terms the 
husband and wife were living. The witness was a most 
respectable woman. She had won, and deserved, the 
confidence of the unhappy lady whom she attended on her 
deathbed. 

After briefly consulting together, the Judges unanimously 
decided that the evidence could not be admitted. What the 
witness had herself seen and observed of the relations between 
the husband and wife, was the only evidence that they could 
receive. 

The Lord Advocate thereupon continued his examination 
of the witness. Christina Ormsay resumed her evidence as 
follows : 

* .My position as nurse led necessarily to my seeing more of 
Mrs. Macallan than any other person in the house. I am 
able to speak, from experience, of many things not known to 
others who were only in her room at intervals. 

* For instance, I had more than one opportunity of personally 
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ol>Bervlng that Mr. and Mrs. Macallan did not live together 
very happily. I can give you an example of this, not drawn 
from what others told me, but from what I noticed for myself. 
'Towards the latter part of my attendance on Mrs. 
Macallan, a young widow lady, named Mrs. Beauly — a 
cousin of Mr. Macallan's — came to stay at Gleninch. Mrs. 
Macallan was jealous of this lady ; and she showed it, in my 
presence, only the day before her death, when Mr. Macallan 
came into her room to inquire how she had passed the night 
" Oh,*' she said, " never mind how / have slept ! What do 
you care whether I sleep well or ill? How has Mrs. 
Beauly passed the night ? Is she more beautiful than ever 
this morning 1 Go back to her — pray go back to her! 
Don't waste your time with me." Beginning in that manner, 
she worked herself into one of her furious rages. I was 
brushing her hair at the time ; and, feeling that my presence 
was an impropriety under the circumstances, I attempted to 
leave the room. She forbade me to go. Mr. Macallan felt, 
as I did, that my duty was to withdraw ; and he said so in 
plain words. Mrs. Macallan insisted on my staying, in 
language so insolent to her husband that he said, *' If you 
cannot control yourself, either the nurse leaves the room or I 
do." She refused to yield even then. '^ A good excuse," she 
said, *' for getting back to Mrs. Beauly. Go ! " He took her 
at her word, and walked out of the room. He had barely 
closed the door, before she began reviling him to me in the 
most shocking manner. She declared, among other things 
she said of him, that the news of all others which he would 
be glad to hear would be the news of her death. I ventured, 
quite respectfully, on remonstrating with her. She took up 
the hairbrush, and threw it at me — and, then and there, dis- 
missed me from my attendance on her.- I left her; and 
waited below until her fit of passion had worn itself out 
Then I returned to my place at the bedside, and, for a while, 
things went on again as usual. 
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' It may not be amiss to add a word which may help to ex- 
plain Mrs. Macallan's jealousy of her husband's cousin. Mrs. 
Macallan was a very plain woman. She had a cast in one of 
her eyes, and (if I may use the expression) one of the most 
muddy, blotchy complexions it was ever my misfortune 
to see in a person's faca Mrs. Beauly, on the other hand, 
was a most attractive lady. Her eyes were universally 
admired ; and she had a most beautifully clear and delicate 
colour. Poor Mrs. Macallan said of her, most untruly, that 
she painted. 

' No ; the defects in the complexion of the deceased lady 
were not in any way attributable to her illness. I should call 
them bom and bred defects in herself. 

' Her illness, if I am asked to describe it, I should say was 
troublesome, nothing more. Until the last day, there were 
no symptoms in the least degree serious about the malady 
that had taken her. Her rheumatic knee was painful, of 
course, acutely painful if you like, when she moved it ; and 
the coufinement to bed was irksome enough, no doubt. But 
otherwise there was nothing in the lady's condition, before 
the fatal attack came, to alarm her or anybody about her. 
She had her books, and her writing-materials, on an invalid 
table whicb^worked on a pivot, and could be arranged in any 
position most agreeable to her. At times, she read and wrote 
a great deal. At other times, she lay quiet, thinking her 
own thoughts, or talking with me and with one or 
two lady friends in the neighbourhood who came regularly 
to see her. 

* Her writing, so far as I knew, was almost entirely of the 
poetical sort She was a great hand at composing poetry. 
On one occasion only, she showed me some of her poems. I 
am no judge of such things. Her poetry was of the dismal 
kind ; despalHng about herself, and wondering why she had 
ever been born, and nonsense like that. Her husband came 
in more than once for some hard hits at his cruel heart ai d 
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his ignorance of his wife's merits. In short, she vented 
her discontent with her pen as well as with her tongue. 
There were times — and pretty often too — ^when an angel 
from heaven would have failed to have satisfied Mrs. 
Macallan. 

* Throughout the period of her illness the deceased lady 
occupied the same room — a large bedroom situated (like all 
the best bedrooms) on the first floor of the house. 

' Yes : the plan of the room now shown to me is quite 
accurately taken, according to my remembrance of it. One 
door led into the great passage, or corridor, on which all the 
doors opened. A second door, at one side (marked B on the 
plan), led into Mr. Macallan's sleeping room. A third door, 
on the opposite side (marked C on the plan), communicated 
with a little study or book-room, used, as I was told, by Mr. 
Macallan's mother when she was staying at Qleninch, but 
seldom or never entered by any one else. Mr. Macallan s 
mother was not at Gieninch while I was there. The door 
between the bedroom and this study was locked, and the key 
was taken out I don't know who had the key, or whether 
there were more keys than one in existence. The door was 
never opened, to my knowledge. I only got into the study, 
to look at it along with the housekeeper, by entering through 
a second door that opened on to the corridor. 

' I beg to say that I can speak, from my own knowledge, 
positively about Mrs. Macallan's illness, and about the sudden 
change which ended in her death. By the doctor's advice, I 
made notes, at the time, of dates and hours, and such like. I 
looked at my notes before coming here. 

' From the seventh of October, when I was first called in to 
nurse her, to the twentieth of the same month, she slowly, 
but steadily, improved in health. Her knee was still painful, 
no doubt ; but the inflammatory look of it was disappearing. 
As to the other symptoms, except weakness from lying in bed, 
and irritability of temper, there was really nothing the matter 
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with her. She slept badly, I ought perhaps to add. But we 
remedied this, by means of composing-draughts, prescribed 
for that purpose by the doctor. 

* On the morning of the twenty-first, at a few minutes past 
six, I got my first alarm that something was going wrong 
with Mrs. Macallan. 

' I was woke, at the time I have mentioned, by the ringing 
of the hand bell which she kept on her bed-table. Let me 
say for myself that I had only fallen asleep on the sofii in the 
bedroom, at past two in the morning, from sheer fatigue. 
Mrs. Macallan was then awake. She was in one of her bad 
humours with me. I had tried to prevail on her to let me 
remove her dressing-case from her bed-table, after she had 
used it in making her toilet for the night. It took up a great 
deal of room ; and she could not possibly want it again before 
the morning. But no— she insisted on my letting it be. 
There was a glass inside the case ; and, plain as she was, she 
never wearied of looking at herself in that glass ! I saw that 
she was in a bad state of temper, so I gave her her way, and 
let the dressing-case be. Finding that she was too sullen to 
speak to me after that, and too obstinate to take her composing- 
draught from me when I offered it, I laid me down on the 
sofa at her bed-foot, and fell asleep, as I have said. 

* The moment her bell rang, I was up and at the bedside, 
ready to make mjself useful. 

* I asked what was the matter with her. She complained 
of faintness and depression, and said she felt sick. I in- 
quired if she had taken anything in the way of physic or food 
while I had been asleep. She answered that her husband had 
come in about an hour since, and, finding her still sleepless, 
had himself administered the composing-draught. Mr. Mac- 
allan (sleeping in the next room) joined us while she was 
speaking. He, too, had been aroused by the bell. He heard 
what Mrs. Macallan said to me about the composing-draught, 
and made no remark upon it It seemed to me that he was 
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alarmed at his wife's faintness. I saggested that she should 
take a little wine, or brandy-and-water. She answered that 
she could swallow nothing so strong as wine or brandy, 
having a burning pain in her stomach already. I put my 
hand on her stomach — quite lightly. She screamed when I 
touched her, 

^ This symptom alarmed us. We sent to the village for the 
medical man who had attended Mrs. Macallan during her 
illness : one Mr. Gale. 

' The doctor seemed no better able to account for the change 
for the worse in his patient than we were. Hearing her com- 
plaint of thirst, he gave her some milk. Not long after taking 
it, she was sick. The sickness appeared to relieve her. She 
soon grew drowsy, and slumbered. Mr. Gale left us, with 
strict injunctions to send for him instantly if she was taken ill 
again. 

' Nothing of the sort happened ; no change took place for 
the next three hours or more. She roused up towards half- 
past nine, and inquired about her husband. I informed her 
that he had returned to his own room, and asked if I should 
send for him. She said, ^* No." I asked next, if she would 
like anything to eat or drink. She said, ''No,'* again, in 
rather a vacant, stupefied way — and then told me 1 go down 
stairs and get my breakfast. On my way down I met the 
housekeeper. She invited me to breakfast with her in her 
room, instead of in the servants' hall as usual I remained 
with the housekeeper but a short time : certainly not more 
than half an hour. 

' Going upstairs again, I met the under-housemaid, sweeping, 
on one of the landings. 

' The girl informed me that Mrs. Macallan had taken a 
cup of tea, during my absence in the housekeeper's room. 
Mr. Macallan's valet had ordered the tea for his mistress, by 
his master's directions. The under-housemaid made it, and 
took it upstairs herself to Mrs. Macallan's room. Her master 
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(she said) opened the door, when she knocked, and took the 
teacup from her vith his own hand. He opened the door 
widely enough for her to see into the bedroom, and to notice 
that nobody was with Mrs. Macallan but himsell 

< After a little talk with the under-housemaid, I returned to 
the bedroom. No one was there. Mrs. Macallan was lying 
perfectly quiet, with her f&ce turned away from me on the 
pillow. Approaching the bedside, I kicked against some- 
thing on the floor. It was a broken teacup. I said to Mrs. 
Macallan, << How comes the teacup to be broken, ma'am ? " 
She answered, without turning towards me — ^in an odd, 
muffled kind of voice — " I dropped it." " Before you drank 
your tea, ma'am?" I asked. *'No," she said; "in handing 
the cup back to Mr. Macallan after I had done." I had put 
my question, wishing to know — ^in caae she had spilt the tea 
when she dropped the cup — whether it would be necessary 
to get her any more. I am quite sure I remember correctly 
my question, and her answer. I inquired next if she had 
been long alone. She said, shortly, " Yes ; I have been 
trying to sleep." I said, ** Do you feel pretty comfortable ? " 
She answered, "Yes," again. All this time she still kept 
her face sulkily turned from me towards the wall. Stooping 
over her to arrange the bed-clothes, I looked towards her 
table. The writing materials which were always kept on it, 
were disturbed ; and there was wet ink on one of the pens. 
I said, " Surely, you haven't been writing, ma'am]" "Why 
not?" she said; "I couldn't sleep." "Another poem?" I 
asked. She laughed to herself — a bitter, short laugh. " Yes," 
she said ; " another poem." " That 's good,'' I said ; " it 
looks as if you were getting quite like yourself again. We 
shan't want the doctor any more to day." She made no 
answer to this, except an impatient sign with her hand. I 
didn't understand the sign. Upon that, she spoke again — and 
crossly enough, too ! " I want to be alone ; leave me." 
' I had no choice but to do as I was told. To the best of 
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my observation there was nothing the matter with her, and 
nothing for the nurse to do. I put the bell-rope within reach 
of her hand, and I went downstairs agab. 

' Half an hour more, as well as I can guess it, passed. I 
kept within hearing of the bell ; but it never rang. I was 
not quite at my ease — without exactly knowing why. That odd 
muffled voice in which she had spoken to me hung on my 
mind, as it were. I was not quite satisfied about leaving her 
alone for too long a time together— and then, again, I was 
unwilling to risk throwing her into one of her fits of passion 
by going back before she rang for me. It ended in my 
venturing into the room on the ground floor, called the Morn- 
ing Room, to consult Mr. Macallan. He was usually to be 
found there in the forenoon of the day. 

* On this occasion, however, when I looked into the Morning 
Room it was empty. 

' At the same moment, I heard the'master*s voice on the 
terrace outside. I went out, and found him speaking to one 
Mr. Dexter, an old friend of his, and (like Mrs. Beauly) a 
guest staying in the house. Mr. Dexter was sitting at the 
window of his room upstairs (he was a cripple, and could 
only move himself about in a chair on wheels) ; and Mr. 
Macallan was speaking to him from the terrace below. 

'"Dexter!" I heard Mr. Macallan say; "Where is Mrs. 
Beauly ? Have you seen anything of her 7 " 

' Mr. Dexter answered, in his quick, off-hand way of speaking, 
" Not I ! I know nothing about her." 

* Then I advanced, and, begging pardon for intruding, I 
mentioned to Mr. Macallan the difficulty I was in about going 
back or not to his wife^s room, without waiting until she rang 
for me. Before he could advise me in the matter, the footman 
made his appearance, and informed me that Mrs. Macallan's 
bell was then ringing — and ringing violently. 

' It was close on eleven o'clock. As fast as I could mount 
the stairs, I hastened back to the bedroom. 
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' Before I opened the door, I heard Mrs. Macallan groauing. 
She was in dreadful pain; feeling a burning heat in the 
stomach, and in the throat ; together with the same sickness 
which had troubled her in the early morning. Though no 
doctor, I could see in her fiftce that this second attack was of 
a far more serious nature than the first After ringing the 
bell for a messenger to send to Mr. Macallan, I ran to the 
door to see if any of the servants happened to be within call. 

' The only person I saw in the corridor was Mrs. Beauly. 
She was on her way from her own room, she said, to inquire 
after Mrs. Macallan's health. I said to her, '^ Mrs. Macallan 
is seriously ill again, ma'am. Would you please tell Mr. 
Macallan, and send for the doctor % " She ran downstairs at 
once to do as I told her. 

'I had not been long back at the bedside when Mr. 
Macallan and Mrs. Beauly both came in together. Mrs. 
Macallan cast a strange look on them (a look I cannot at all 
describe), and made them leave her. Mrs. Beauly, looking 
▼ery much frightened, withdrew inmiediately. ^Ir. Macallan 
advanced a step or two nearer to the bed. His wife looked 
at him again, in the same strange way, and cried out — ^half as 
if she was threatening him, half as if she was entreating him 
— " Leave me with the nurse. Go ! " He only waited to 
say to me in a whisper, " The doctor is sent for " — and then 
he left the room. 

'Before Mr. Gale arrived, Mrs. Macallan was violently tick. 
What came from her was muddy and frothy, and faintly 
streaked with blood. When Mr. Gale saw it, he looked very 
serious ; I heard him say to himself, "What does this mean ? '* 
He did his best to relieve Mrs. Macallan, but with no good 
result that I could see. After a time, she seemed to suffer 
less. Then more sickness came on. Then there was another 
intermission. Whether she was suffering or not, I observed 
that her hands and feet (whenever I touched them) remained 
equally cold. Also, the doctor's report of her pulse was always 
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the same — ^'yery small and feeble.'' I said to Mr Gale, 
" What is to be done, sir ? " And Mr. Gale said to me, " I 
won't take the responsibility on myself any longer ; I most 
have a physician from Edinburgh." 

' The fastest horse in the stables at Gleninch was pnt into 
a dog-cart ; and the coachman drove away fall speed to Edin- 
burgh, to fetch the famous Doctor Jerome. 

* While we were waiting for the physician, Mr. Macallan 
came into his wife's room, with Mr. Gale. Exhausted as she 
was, she instantly lifted her hand, and signed to him to leave 
her. He tried by soothing words to persuade her to let him 
stay. No ! She still insisted on sending him out of her 
room. He seemed to feel it — at such a time, and in the 
presence of the doctor. Before she was aware of him, he 
suddenly stepped up to the bedside, and kissed her on the 
forehead. She shrank from him with a scream. Mr. Gktle 
interfered, and led him out of the room. 

' In the afternoon, Dr. Jerome arrived. 

' The great physician came just in time to see her seized 
with another attack of sickness. He watched her attentively, 
without speaking a word. In the interval when the sickness 
stopped, he still studied her, as it were, in perfect silence. I 
thought he would never have done examining her. When he 
was at last satisfied, he told me to leave him alone with 
Mr. Gale. " We will ring," he said, " when we want you 
here again." 

'It was a long time before they rang for me. The coach- 
man was sent for, before I was summoned back to the bed- 
roouL He was despatched to Edinburgh, for the second 
time, with a written message from Doctor Jerome to his head- 
servant, saying that there was no chance of his returning to 
the city, and to his patients, for some hours to come. Some 
of us thought this looked badly for Mrs. MacaUan. Others 
said it might mean that the doctor had hopes of saving her, 
but expected to be a long time in doing it. 
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' At last I was sent for. On my presenting myself in the 
bedroom, Doctor Jerome went ont to speak to Mr. Macallan, 
leaving Mr. Gale along with me. From that time, as long as 
the poor lady lived, I was never left alone with her. One of 
the two doctors was always in her room. Eefreshments were 
prepared for them ; but still they took it in turns to eat their 
meal— one relieving the other at the bedside. If they had 
administered remedies to their patient I should not have been 
surprised by this proceeding. But they were at the end of 
their remedies ; their only business in the room seemed to be 
to keep watch. I was puzzled to account for this. Keeping 
watch was the nurse's business. I thought the conduct of the 
doctors very strange. 

' By the time that the lamp was lit in the sick room, I 
could see that the end was near. Excepting an occasional 
feeling of cramp in her legs, she seemed to su£fer less. But 
her eyes looked sunk in her head ; her skin was cold and 
clammy ; her lips had turned to a bluish paleness. Nothing 
roused her now — excepting the last attempt made by her 
husband to see her. He came in with Dr. Jerome, looking 
like a man terror-struck. She was past speaking; but the 
moment she saw him, she feebly made signs and sounds 
which showed that she was just as resolved as ever not to let 
him come near her. He was so overwhelmed that Mr. Gale 
was obb'ged to help him out of the room. No other person 
was allowed to see the patient. Mr. Dexter and Mrs. Beauly 
made their inquiries outside the door, and were not invited 
in. As the evening drew on, the doctors sat on either side 
of the bed, silently watching her, silently waiting for her 
deatL 

' Towards eight o'clock, she seemed to have lost the use of 
her hands and arms ; they lay helpless outside the bed clothes. 
A little later, she sank into a sort of dull sleep. Little by 
little, the sound of her heavy breathing grew fainter. At 
twenty minutes past nine. Doctor Jerome told me to bring 
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the lamp to the bedside. He looked at her, and pnt his hand 
on her heart Then he said to me, '* You can go downstairs, 
nurse : it is all over." He turned to Mr. Gale. " Will yon 
inquire if Mr. Macallan can see us 7 " he said. I opened the 
door for Mr. Gale, and followed him out. Doctor Jerome 
called me back for a moment, and told me to give him the 
key of the door. I did so, of course — but I thought this also 
very strange. When I got down to the servants' hall, I found 
there was a general feeling that something was wrong. We 
were all uneasy — without knowing why. 

' A little later the two doctors left the house. Mr. Macallan 
had been quite incapable of receiving them, and hearing what 
they had to say. In this difficulty, they had spoken privately 
with ]\Ir. Dexter, as Mr. Macallan s old friend, and the only 
gentleman then staying at Gleninch. 

' Before bedtime I went upstairs, to prepare the remains of 
the deceased lady for the coffin. The room in which she lay 
was locked ; the door leading into Mr. Macallan's room being 
secured as well as the door leading into the corridor. The 
keys had been taken away by Mr. Gale. Two of the men- 
servants were posted outside the bedroom to keep watch. 
They were to be relieved at four in the morning — that was all 
they could tell me. 

' In the absence of any explanations or directions, I took 
the liberty of knocking at the door of Mr. Dexter's room. 
From his lips I first heard the startling news. Both the 
doctors had refused to give the usual certificate of death! 
There was to be a medical examination of the body the next 
morning.' 

There the examination of the nurse, Christina Ormsay, came 
to an end. 

Ignorant as I was of the law, I could see what impression 
the evidence (so far) was intended to produce on the minds 
of the Jury. After first showing that my husband had had 
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two opportunities of administering the poison — once in the 
medicine and once in the tea — ^the counsel for the Crown 
led the Jury to infer that the prisoner had taken those oppor- 
tunities to rid himself of an ugly and jealous wife whose 
detestable temper he could no longer endure. 

Haying directed his examination to the attainment of this 
object, the Lord Advocate had done with the witness. The 
Dean of Faculty — acting in the prisoner's interests — ^then rose 
to bring out the fftvourable side of the wife's character by cross- 
examining the nurse. If he succeeded in this attempt, the 
Jury might reconsider their conclusion that the wife was*a per- 
son who had exasperated her husband beyond endurance. Iq 
that case, where (so far) was the husband's motive for poison- 
ing her 7 and where was the presumption of the prisoner's guilt ? 

Pressed by this skilful lawyer, the nurse was obliged to ex- 
hibit my husband's first wife under an entirely new aspect. 
Here is the substance of what the Dean of Faculty extracted 
from Christina Ormsay : 

' I persist in declaring that Mrs. Macallan had a most violent 
temper. But she was certainly in the habit of making amends 
for the offence that she gave by her violence. When she was 
quiet again, she always made her excuses to me ; and she 
made them with a good grace. Her manners were engaging 
at such times as these. She spoke and acted like a well-bred 
lady. Then again, as to her personal appearance. Plain as 
she was in face, she had a good figure ; her hands and feet, I 
was told, had been modelled by a sculptor. She had a very 
pleasant voice ; and she was reported when in health to sing 
beautifully. She was also (if her maid's account was to be 
trusted) a pattern, in the matter of dressing, for the other 
ladies in the neighbourhood. Then, as to Mrs. Beauly, though 
she was certainly jealous of the beautiful young widow, she 
had shown at the same time that she was capable of control- 
lin that feeling. It was through Mrs. Macallan that Mrs. 
Beauly was in the house. Mrs. Beauly had wished to post- 
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pone her yisit on account of the state of Mrs. Macallan's 
health. It was Mrs. Macallan herself— not her husband — 
who decided that Mrs. Beauly should not be disappointed, and 
should pay her visit to Oleninch, then and there. Further, 
Mrs. Macallan (in spite of her temper) was popular with her 
friends, and popular with her servants. There was hardly a 
dry eye in the house when it was known she was dying. A nd, 
further still, in those little domestic disagreements at which 
the nurse had been present, Mr. Macallan had never lost his 
temper, and had never used harsh language ; he seemed to 
be more sony than angiy when the quarrels took place.' — 
Moral for the Jury : Was this the sort of woman who would 
exasperate a man into poisoning her 7 And was this the sort 
of man who would be capable of poisoning his wife 7 

Having produced that salutary counter-impression, the 
Dean of Faculty sat down ; and the medical witnesses were 
called next. 

Here, the evidence was simply irresistible. 

Doctor Jerome and Mr. Gale positively swore that the 
symptoms of the illness were the symptoms of poisoning by 
arsenic The surgeon who had performed the post-mortem 
examination followed. He positively swore that the appear- 
ance of the internal organs proved Dr. Jerome and Mr. Gale 
to be right in declaring that their patient had died poisoned. 
Lastly, to complete this overwhelming testimony, two analy- 
tical chemists actually produced in Court the arsenic which 
they had found in the body, in a quantity admittedly suffi- 
cient to have killed two persons instead of one. In the fiftce 
of such evidence as this, cross-examination was a mere form. 
The first Question raised by the Trial — Did the Woman Die 
Poisoned? — was answered in the affirmative, and answered 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

The next witnesses called were witnesses concerned with the 
question that now followed — the obscure and terrible ques- 
tion : Who Poisoned Her ? 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

SECOND QUESTION — WHO POISONED HEK ? 

The evidence of the doctors and the chemises closed the pro- 
ceedings, on the first day of the Trial 

On the second day, the evidence to be produced by the 
prosecution was anticipated with a general feeling of curiosity 
and interest The Court was now to hear what had been 
seen and done by the persons officially appointed to verify 
such cases of suspected crime as the case which had occurred 
at Gleninch. The Procurator-Fiscal — being the person offi - 
cially appointed to direct the preliminary investiga tions of 
the Law — was the first witness called, on the second day of 
the Trial. 

Examined by the Lord Advocate, the Fiscal gave his evi- 
dence, as follows : 

'On the twenty-sixth of October, I received a communica- 
tion from Doctor Jerome of Edinburgh, and from Mr. 
Alexander Oale, medical practitioner, residing in the village 
or hamlet of Dingdovie, near Edinburgh. The communica- 
tion related to the death, under circumstances of suspicion, of 
Mr^. Eustace Macallan, at her husband's house, hard by Ding- 
dovie, called Oleninch. There was also forwarded to me, 
enclosed in the document just mentioned, two reports. One 
described the results of a post-mortem examination of the 
deceased lady ; and the other stated the discoveries made, 
after a chemical analysis of certain of the interior organs of 
her body. The result, in both instances, proved to demon- 
stration that Mrs. Eustace Macallan had died of poisoning 
by arsenic. 

' Under these circumstances, I set in motion a search and 
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inquiry in the house at Gleninch, and elsewhere, simply for 
the purpose of throwing light on the circumstances which had 
attended the lady's death. 

'No criminal charge, in connexion with the death, was 
made at my office against any person, either in the communi- 
cation which I received from the medical pen, or in any 
other form. The investigations at Gleninch, and elsewhere, 
beginning on the twenty-sixth of October, were not completed 
until the twenty-eighth. Upon this latter date — acting on 
certain discoveries which were reported to me, and on my own 
examination of letters and other documents brought to my 
office — I made a criminal charge against the prisoner ; and 
obtained a warrant for his apprehension. He was examined 
before the Sheriff, on the twenty-ninth of October, and was 
committed for Trial before this Court* 

The Fiscal having made his statement, and having been 
cross-examined (on technical matters only), the persons em- 
ployed in his office were called next. These men had a story 
of startling interest to tell. Theirs were the fatal discoveries 
which had justified the Fiscal in charging my husband with 
the murder of his wife. The first of the witnesses was a 
sheriff's officer. He gave his name as Isaiah Schoolcraft. 

Examined by Mr. Drew — Advocate-Depute, and counsel 
for the Crown with the Lord Advocate — Isaiah Schoolcraft 
said : 

* I got a warrant on the twenty-sixth of October, to go to 
the country house near Edinburgh, called Gleninch. I took 
with me Robert Lorrie, Assistant to the Fiscal. We first 
examined the room in which Mrs. Eustace Macallan had died. 
On the bed, and on a movable table which was attached to 
it, we found books and writing materials, and a paper contain- 
ing some unfinished verses in manuscript ; afterwards identi- 
fied as being in the handwriting of the deceased. We enclosed^ 
these articles in paper, and sealed them up. 

* We next opened an Indian cabinet in the bedroom. Here- 
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we found many more verses, on many more sheets of paper, 
in the same handwriting. We also discovered, first, some 
letters — and next a crumpled piece of paper thrown aside in 
a corner of one of the shelves. On closer examination, a 
chemist's printed label was discovered on this morsel of paper. 
We also found in the folds of it a few scattered grains of 
fiome white powder. The paper and the letters were carefully 
enclosed, and sealed up as before. 

' Further investigation in the room revealed nothing which 
<>ould thrown any light on the purpose of our inquiry. We 
examined the clothes, jewellery, and books of the deceased. 
These we left under lock and key. We also found her dress- 
ing case, which we protected by seals, and took away with us 
to the Fiscal's office, along with all the other articles that we 
had discovered in the room. 

' The next day we continued our examination in the house, 
having received, in the interval, fresh instructions from the 
Fiscal We began our work in the bedroom communicating 
with the room in which Mrs. Macallan had died. It had been 
Jcept locked since the death. Finding nothing of any im- 
portance here, we went next to another room on the same 
floor, in which we were informed the prisoner was then lying, 
ill in bed. 

' His illness was described to us as a nervous complaint, 
caused by the death of his wife, and by the proceedings which 
had followed it He was reported to be quite incapable of 
exerting himself^ and quite unfit to see strangers. We insisted 
nevertheless (in deference to our instructions) on obtaining 
admission to his room. He made no reply, when we inquired 
whether he had, or had not, removed anything from the 
sleeping-room next to his late wife's which he usually occupied, 
to the sleeping-room in which he now lay. All he did was to 
close his eyes, as if he was too feeble to speak to us or to 
notice ua. Without further disturbing him, we began to 
examine the room and the different objects in it 
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* While we were so employed, we were interrupted by a 
strange sound. We likened it to the rumbling of wheels in 
the corridor outside. 

' The door opened, and there came swiftly in a gentleman — 
a cripple — ^wheeling himself along in a chair. He wheeled 
his chair straight up to a little table which stood by the 
prisoner's bedside, and said something to him in a whisper 
too low to be overheard. The prisoner opened his eyes, and 
quickly answered by a sign. We informed the crippled 
gentleman, quite respectfully, that we could not allow him 
to be in the room at this time. He appeared to think nothing 
of what we said. He only answered, " My name is Dexter. 
I am one of Mr. Macallan's old friends. It is yon who are 
intruding here ; not L" We again notified to him that he 
must leave the room ; and we pointed out particularly that 
he had got his chair in such a position against the bedside- 
table as to prevent us from examining it. He only laughed. 
" Can't you see for yourselves," he said \ " that it is a table, 
and nothing more ? " In reply to this, we warned him that 
we were acting under a legal warrant, and that he might get 
into trouble if he obstructed us in the execution of our duty. 
Finding there was no moving him by fair means, I took 
his chair and pulled it away, while Robert Lorrie laid hold 
of the table and carried it to the other end of the roonh The 
crippled gentleman flew into a furious rage with me for pre- 
suming to touch his chair. ^' My chair is Me," he said : 
" how dare you lay hands on Me ? " I first opened the 
door; and then, by way of accommodating him, gave the 
chair a good push behind vdth my stick, instead of my 
hand — and so sent It, and him, safely and swiftly out of 
the room. 

* Having locked the door, so as to prevent any further 
intrusion, I joined Kobert Lorrie in examining the bedside- 
table. It had one drawer in it, and that drawer we found 
secured. 
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' We asked the prisoner for the key. 

' He flatly refused to give it to us, and said we had no 
right to unlock his drawers. He was so angry that he even 
declared it was lucky for us he was too weak to rise from his 
bed. I answered civilly that our duty obliged us to examine 
the drawer, and that, if he still declined to produce the key, 
he would only oblige us to take the table away and have the 
lock opened by a smith. 

' While we were still disputing, there was a knock at the 
door of the room. 

' I opened the door cautiously. Instead of the crippled 
gentleman, whom I had expected to see again, there was 
another stranger standing outside. The prisoner hailed him 
as a friend and neighbour, and eagerly called upon him for 
protection from us. We found this second gentleman pleasant 
enough to deal with. He informed us readily that he had 
been sent for by Mr. Dexter, and that he was himself a lawyer 
— and he asked to see our warrant. Having looked at it, he 
at once informed the prisoner (evidently veiy much to the 
prisoner's surprise) that he must submit to have the drawer 
examined — under protest. And then, without more ado, he 
got the key, and opened the table drawer for us himself. 

' We found inside several letters, and a large book, with a 
lock to it ; having the words " My Diary " inscribed on it in 
gilt letters. As a matter of course, we took possession of the 
letters and the Diary, and sealed them up to be given to the 
Fiscal At the same time, the gentleman wrote out a protest, 
on the prisoner's behalf, and handed us his card. The card 
informed us that he was Mr. Playmore — ^now one of the agents 
for the prisoner. The card and the protest were deposited, 
with the other documents, in the care of the Fiscal No 
other discoveries of any importance were made at Glen- 
inch. 

' Our next inquiries took us to Edinburgh — ^to the druggist 
whose label we had found on the crumpled morsel of paper. 
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and to other druggists likewise whom we were instructed to 
question. On the twenty- eighth of October, the Fiscal was 
in possession of all the information that we could collect, and 
our duties for the time being came to an end.' 

This concluded the evidence of Schoolcraft and Lorrie. It 
was not shaken on cross-examination ; and it was plainly un- 
fayourable to the prisoner. 

Matters grew worse still when the next witnesses were 
called. The druggist whose label had been found on the 
crumpled bit of paper now appeared on the stand, to make 
the position of my unhappy husband more critical than ever. 

Andrew Einlay, druggist, of Edinburgh, deposed as 
follows : 

< I keep a special registry-book of the poisons sold by me. 
I produce the book. On the date therein mentioned, the 
prisoner at the bar, Mr. Eustace Macallan, came into my shop, 
and said that he wished to purchase some arsenia I asked 
him what it was wanted for ? He told me it was wanted by 
his gardener, to be used, in solution, for the killing of insects 
in the greenhouse. At the same time he mentioned his name 
— Mr. Macallan, of Gleninch. I at once directed my assistant 
to put up the arsenic (two ounces of it) ; and I made the 
necessary entry in my book. Mr. Macallan signed the entry ; 
and I signed it afterwards as witness. He paid for the 
arsenic, and took it away with him wrapped up in two papers 
— the outer wrapper being labelled with my name and 
address, and with the word <' Poison '' in large letters ; exactly 
like the label now produced on the piece of paper found at 
OlenincL' 

The next witness, Peter Stockdale (also a druggist of Edin- 
burgh), followed, and said : 

*■ The prisoner at the bar called at my shop, on the date 
indicated on my register — some days later than the date 
indicated in the register of Mr. Kinlay. He wished to 
purchase sixpenny-worth of arsenic. My assistant^ to whom 
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he had addressed himself, called me. It is a rule in my shop 
that no one sells poisons but myself. I asked the prisoner 
what he wanted the arsenic for. He answered that he wanted 
it for killing rats at his house called Gleninch. I said, 
*' Have I the honour of speaking to Mr. Macallan, of Glen- 
inch ? '' He said that was his name. I sold him the arsenic — 
about an ounce and a half — and labelled the bottle in which 
I put it with the word *' Poison," in my own handwriting. 
He signed the Register, and took the arsenic away with him, 
after paying for it' 

The cross-examination of these two men succeeded .in 
aJBserting certain technical objections to their evidence. 
But the terrible fact that my husband himself had 
actually purchased the arsenic, in both cases, remained 
unshaken. 

The next witnesses — the gardener, and the cook, at Glen- * 
inch — wound the chain of hostile evidence round the prisoner 
more mercilessly stilL 

On examination, the gardener said, on his oath : 

* I never received any arsenic from the prisoner or from 
any one else, at the date to which you refer, or at any other 
date. I never used any such thing as a solution of arsenic, 
or ever allowed the men working under me to use it, in the 
conservatories, or in the garden, at Gleninch. I disapprove 
of arsenic as a means of destroying noxious insects infesting 
flowers and plants.' 

The cook, being called next, spoke as positively as the 
gardener. 

'Neither my master, nor any other person, gave me 
any arsenic to destroy rats, at any time. No such thing 
was wanted. I declare, on my oath, that I never saw any 
rats, in, or about, the house — or ever heard of any rats 
infesting it' 

Other household servants at Gleninch gave similar evidence. 
Nothing could be extracted from them on cross examination — 
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«xoept that there might have been rats in the house, thongh 
they were not aware of it. The possession of the poison was 
traced directly to my husband, and to no one else. That he 
had bought it was actually proved ; and that he had kept it, 
was the one conclusion that the evidence justified. 

The witnesses who came next did their best to press the 
charge against the prisoner home to him. Having the arsenic 
in his possession, what had he done with it ) The evidence 
led the Jury to infer what he had done with it 

The prisoner's valet deposed that his master had rung for 
him at twenty minutes to tea, on the morning of the day on 
which his mistress died, and had ordered a cup of tea for her. 
The man had received the order at the open door of Mrs. Mao- 
4illan's room, and could positively swear that no other person 
but his master was there at the time. 

The under-housemaid, appearing next, said that she had 
made the tea, and had herself taken it upstairs, before ten 
o'clock, to Mrs. Macallan's room. Her master had received it 
from her at the open door. She could look in, and see that 
he was alone in her mistress's room. 

The nurse, Christina Ormsay, being recalled, repeated what 
Mrs. Macallan had said to her, on the day when that lady 
was first taken ill. She had said (speaking to the nurse at 
six o'clock in the morning), ^ Mr. Macallan came in about an 
hour since ; he found me still sleepless, and gave me my 
composing-draught' This was at five o'clock in the morning, 
while Christina Ormsay was asleep on the sofa. The nurse 
further swore that she had looked at the bottle containing 
ihe composing-mixture, and had seen, by the measuring marks 
on the bottle, that a dose had been poured out since the dose 
previously given, administered by herself. 

On this occasion, special interest was excited by the cross- 
examination. The closing questions, put to the underhouse- 
luaid and the nurse, revealed for the first time what the nature 
of the defence was to be. 
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Cross-examining the onder-hoasemaid, the Dean of Facnltj* 
said: 

' Did yon ever notice, when you were setting Mrs. Eustace 
Macallan's room to rights, whether the water left in the basin 
was of a blackish or bluish colour ? ' The witness answered^ 
' I never noticed anything of the sort.' 

The Dean of Faculty went on : 

' Did you ever find, under the pillow of the bed, or in any 
other hiding-place in Mrs. Macallan's room, any books or 
pamphlets, telling of remedies used for improving a bad com- 
plexion ? ' The witness anawered, ' No.' 

The Dean of Faculty persisted : 

' Did you ever hear Mrs. Macallan speak of arsenic, taken 
as a wash, or taken as a medicine, as a good thing to improve 
the complexion % ' The witness answered, ' Never.' 

Similar questions were next put to the nurse, and were all 
answered, by this witness also, in the negative. 

Here, then — ^in spite of the negative answers — was the 
plan of the defence made dimly visible for the first time 
to the Jury and to the audience. By way of preventing 
the possibility of a mistake in so serious a matter, the 
Ohief Judge (the Lord Justice Clerk) put this plain 
question, when the witnesses had retired, to the Counsel for 
the defence : 

*The Court and the Jury,' said his lordship, 'wish dis- 
tinctly to understand the object of your cross-examination of 
the housemaid and the nurse. Is it the theory of the- 
defence, that Mrs. Eustace Macallan used the arsenic which 
her husband purchased, for the purpose of improving the 
defects of her complexion 1 ' 

The Dean of Faculty answered : 

'That is what we say, my lord, and what we propose to- 
prove, as the foundation of the defence. We cannot dispute 
the medical evidence which declares that Mrs. Macallan died 
poisoned. But we assert that she died of an overdose of 
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anenicy ignoranily taken, in the privacy of her own room, as 
a remedy for the defects — ^the proved and admitted defects — 
of her complexion. The Prisoner's declaration before the 
Sheriff, expressly sidts forth that he purchased the arsenic at 
the request of his wife.' 

The Lord Justice Clerk inquired, upon this, if there was 
any objection, on the part of either of the learned counsel, to 
have the Declaration read in Court, before the Trial proceeded 
further. 

To this, the Dean of Faculty replied that he would be glad 
to have the Declaration read. If he might use the expression, 
it would usefully pave the way, in the minds of the Jury, for 
the defence which he had to submit to them. 

The Lord Advocate (speaking on the other side) was happy 
to be able to accommodate his learned brother in this matter. 
So long as the mere assertions which the Declaration con- 
tuned were not supported by proof, he looked upon that 
document as evidence for the prosecution, and he, too, was 
quite willing to have it read. 

Thereupon, the prisoner's Declaration of his innocence— on 
being charged before the Sheriff with the murder of his wife — 
was read, in the following terms : 

'I bought the two packets of arsenic, on each occasion, 
at my wife's own request On the first occasion, she. 
told me the poison was wanted by the gardener, for use 
in the conservatories. On the second occasion, she said 
it was required by the cook for ridding the lower part of the 
house of rats. 

' I handed both packets of arsenic to my wife immediately 
on my return home. I had nothing to do with the poison, 
after buying it My wife was the person who gave orders to 
the gardener and the cook — not I. I never held any com- 
munication with either of them. 

' I asked my wife no questions about the use of the arsenic ; 
feeling no interest in the subject I never entered the con- 
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servatories for months together ; I care little about flowers. 
As for the rats, I left the Jdlliiig of them to the cook and the 
other servants — just as I should have left any other part of 
the domestic business to the cook and the other servants. 

' My wife never told me she wanted the arsenic to improve 
her complexion. Surely, I should be the last person ad- 
mitted to the knowledge of such a secret of her toilet as that % 
I implicitly believed what she told me — ^viz., that the poison 
was wanted, for the purposes specified, by the gardener and 
the cook. 

' I assert positively, that I lived on friendly terms with my 
wife ; allowing, of course, for the little occasional disagree- 
ments and misunderstandings of married life. Any sense of 
disappointment, in connexion with my marriage, which I 
might have felt privately, I conceived it to be my duty, as a 
husband and a gentleman, to conceal from my wife. I was 
not only shocked and grieved by her untimely death — I was 
filled with fear that I had not, with all my care, behaved 
affectionately enough to her in her lifetime. 

' Furthermore, I solemnly declare that I know no more of 
how she took the arsenic found in her body than the babe 
unborn. I am innocent even of the thought of harming that 
unhappy woman. I administered the composing-draught, 
exactly as I found it in the bottle. I afterwards gave her the 
cup of tea, exactly as I received it from the under-housemaid^s 
hand. I never had access to the arsenic, after I placed the 
two packages in my wife's possession. I am entirely ignorant 
of what she did with them, or of where she kept them. I 
declare, before God, I am innocent of the horrible crime with 
which I am charged.' 

With the reading of those true and touching words the 
proceedings on the second day of the Trial came to an end. 

So far, I must own, the effect on me of reading the Report 
was to depress my spirits, and to lower my hopes. The 
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vhole weight of the evidence, at the dose of the second day, 
was against mj husband. Woman, as I was, and partisan, as 
I was, I could plainly see that. 

The merciless Lord Advocate (I confess I hated him !) had 
proved (1) that Eustace had bought the poison ; (2) that the 
reason which he had given to the druggists for buying the 
poison was not the true reason ; (3) that he had had two 
opportunities of secretly administering the poison to his wife. 
On the other side, what had the Dean of Faculty proved % As 
yet — nothing. The assertions in the prisoner's Declaration 
of his innocence were still, as the Lord Advocate had re- 
marked, assertions not supported by proof. Not one atom 
of evidence had been produced to show that it was the 
wife who had secretly used the arsenic, and used it for her 
complexion. 

My one consolation was, that the reading of the Trial had 
already revealed to me the helpful figures of two Mends, on 
whose sympathy I might surely rely. The crippled Mr. Dexter 
had especially shown himself to be a thorough good ally of 
my husband's. My heart warmed to the man who had moved 
his chair against the bedside-table — the man who had struggled 
to the last to defend Eustace's papers from the wretches who 
had seized them ! I decided, then and there, that the first 
person to whom I would confide my aspirations and my hopes 
should be Mr. Dexter. If he felt any difficulty about ad- 
vising me, I would then apply next to the agent, Mr. Play- 
more — the second good friend, who had formally protested 
against the seizure of my husband's papers. 

Fortified by this resolution, I turned the page, and read the 
history of the third day of the Trial 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THIBD QUXSTION — ^WHAT WAS HIS MOTIYB % 

Thx first question (Did the Woman die Poisoned t) had been 
answered, positivelj. The second question (Who Poisoned 
Her X) had been answered, apparently. There now remained 
the third and final question— What Was His Motive? The 
first evidence called, in answer to that inquiry, was the 
evidence of relatives and friends of the dead wife . 

Lady Brydehaven, widow of Rear Admiral Sir George 
Brydehaven, examined by Mr. Drew (counsel for the Crown 
with the Lord Advocate), gave evidence as follows : — 

'The deceased lady (Bfrs. Eustace Macallan) was my niece. 
She was the only child of my sister ; and she lived u nder my 
roof after the time of her mother's death. I objected to her 
marriage— on grounds which were considered purely fsnciful 
and sentimental by her other friends. It is extremely painful 
to me to state the circumstances in public ; but I am ready 
to make the sacrifice, if the ends of justice require it. 

' The prisoner at the Bar, at the time of which I am now 
speaking, was staying as a guest in my house. He met with 
an accident, while he was out riding, which caused a severe 
injury to one of his legs. The 1^ had been previ ously hurt, 
while he was serving with the army in India. This circum- 
stance tended greatly to aggravate the injury received in the 
accident He was confined to a recumbent position on a sofa 
for many weeks together ; and the ladies in the house took it 
in turns to sit wiUi him, and while away the weary time by 
reading to him and talking to him. My niece was foremost 
among these volunteer nurses. She played admirably on the 
piano; and the sick man happened — most unfortunately as 
the event proved — ^to be fond of music. 
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'The conseqnences of the perfectly innocent intercourse 
thus began, were deplorable consequences for my niece. She 
becmmepassionately attached to Mr. Eustace Macallan : without 
awakening any consesponding affection on his side. 

' I did my best to interfere, delicately and usefully, while 
it was still possible to interfere with advantage. Unhappily, 
my niece refused to place any confidence in me. She per- 
sistently denied that she was actuated by any warmer feeling 
towards Mr. Macallan than a feeling of friendly interest. This 
made it impossible for me to separate them, without openly 
acknowledging my reason for doing so, and thus producing 
a scandal which might have affected my niece's reputation. 
My husband was alive at that time ; and the one thing I 
could do, under the circumstances, was the thing I did. I 
requested him to speak privately to Mr. Macallan, and to 
appeal to his honour to help us out of the difficulty, without 
prejudice to my niece. 

' Mr. Macallan behaved admirably. He was still helpless. 
But he made an excuse for leaving us which it was impossible 
to dispute. In two days after my husband had spoken to 
him, he was removed firom the house. 

' The remedy was well intended ; but it came too late, and 
it utterly failed. The mischief was done. My niece pined 
away visibly; neither medical help nor change of air and 
scene did anything for her. In course of time — after Mr. 
Macallan had recovered from the effects of his accident — I 
found out that she was carrying on a clandestine corre- 
spondence with him, by means of her maid. His letters, I 
am bound to say, were most considerately and carefully 
written. Nevertheless, I felt it my duty to stop the corre- 
spondence. 

*My interference — ^what else could I do but interfere? — 
brought matters to a crisis. One day, my niece was missing 
at breakfast- time. The next day, we discovered that the poor 
infatuated creature had gone to Mr. Macallan's chambers in 
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London, and had been found hidden in hia bedroom; b j some 
bachelor Mends who came to visit him. 

'For this disaster Mr. Macallan was in no respect to Uame. 
Hearing footsteps outside, he had only time to take measures 
ibr saving her character bj concealing her in the nearest room 
— 4md the nearest room happened to be his bedchamber. The 
matter was talked about of course, and motives were misin- 
terpreted in the vilest manner. My husband had another 
private conversation with Mr. Macallan. He again behaved 
admirably. He publicly declared that my niece had vidted him 
as his betoothed wife. In a fortnight from that time, he silenced 
scandal in the one way that was possible — ^he married her. 

' I was alone in opposing the marriage. I thought it at the 
time — ^what it has proved to be since — a fiettal mistake. 

' It would have been sad enough, if Mr. Macallan had only 
married her without a particle of love on his side. But, to make 
the prospect more hopeless still, he was himself, at that veiy 
time, the victim of a misplaced attachment to a lady who was 
engaged to another man. I am well aware that he com- 
passionately denied this— just as he compassionately affected 
to be in love with my niece when he married her. But his 
hopeless admiration of the lady whom I have mentioned, was 
a matter of fact notorious among bis friends. It may not b^ 
iuniss to add, that Iter marriage preceded hia marriage. He 
had irretrievably lost the woman he really loved — he was 
without a hope or an aspiration in life — when he took pity 
on my niece. 

* In conclusion, I can only repeat that no evil which could 
have happened (if she had remained a single woman) would 
have been comparable, in my opinion, to the evil of such a 
marriage as this. Never, I sincerely believe, were two more 
ill-assorted persons united in the bonds of matrimony, than 
the prisoner at the bar and his deceased wife.' 

The evidence of this witness produced a strong sensation 
iunong the audience, and had a marked effect on the minds of 
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the Jury. Cross-examination forced Lady Brydehaven to 
modify some of her opinions, and to acknowledge that the 
hopeless attachment of the prisoner to another woman was a^ 
matter of rumour only. But the facts in her narrative remained 
unshaken — and, for that one reason, they invested the crime 
charged against the prisoner with an appearance of possibility, 
which it had entirely failed to assume during the earlier part 
of the Trial 

Two other ladies (intimate friends of Mrs. Eustace Macallan) 
were called next. They differed from Lady Brydehaven in their 
opinions on the propriety of the marriage; but on all the 
material points, they supported her testimony, and confirmed 
the serious impression which the first witness had produced on 
every person in Court. 

The next evidence which the prosecution proposed to put 
in, was the silent evidence of the letters and the Diary found 
at Gleninch. 

In answer to a question from the Bench, the Lord Advocate 
stated that the letters were written by friends of the prisoner 
and of his deceased wife, and that passages in them bore 
directly on the terms on which the two associated in their 
married life. The Diary was stiU more valuable as evidence. 
It contained the prisoner's daily record of domestic events, 
and of the thoughts and feelings which they aroused in him 
at the time. 

A most painful scene followed this explanation. 

Writing, as I do, long after the events took place, I still 
cannot prevail upon myself to describe in detail what my 
unhappy husband said and did, at this distressing period of 
the Trial Deeply affected while Lady Brydehaven was giving 
her evidence, he had with difficulty restrained himself firom 
interrupting her. He now lost all control over his feelings. 
In piercing tones which rang through the Court, he protested 
against the contemplated violation of his own most sacred 
secrets and his wife's most sacred secrets. ' Hang me, iimocent 
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as I am ! ' he cried, ' but spare me ihail^ The effect of this 
terrible outbreak on the audience is reported to have been 
indescribable. Some of the women present were in hysterics. 
The Judges interfered from the Bench — but with no good 
result Quiet was at length restored by the Dean of Faculty, 
who succeeded in soothing the prisoner — and who then 
addressed the Judges, pleading for indulgence to his unhappy 
client in most touching and eloquent language. The speech, 
a masterpiece of impromptu oratory, concluded with a tem- 
perate yet strongly-uiged protest sgainst the reading of the 
papers discovered at Gleninch. 

The three Judges retired to consider the legal question 
submitted to them. The sitting was suspended for more than 
half an hour. 

As usual in such cases, the excitement in the Court com- 
municated itself to the crowd outside in the street The 
general opinion here — led, as it was supposed, by one of the 
clerks or other inferior persons connected with the legal pro- 
ceedings — was decidedly adverse to the prisoner's chance of 
escaping a sentence of death. * If the letters and the Diary 
are read,' said the brutal spokesmen of the mob, ^ the letters 
and the Diary will hang him.' 

On the return of the Judges into Court, it was announced 
that they had decided, by a majority of two to one, on per- 
mitting the documents in dispute to be produced in evidence. 
Each of the Judges, in turn, gave his reasons for the decision 
at which he had arrived. This done, the Trial proceeded. 
The reading of the extracts from the letters and the extracts 
from the Diary began. 

The first letters produced were the letters found in the 
Indian cabinet, in Mrs. Eustace MacaUan's room. They were 
addressed to the deceased lady by intimate (female) friends of 
hers, with whom she was accustomed to correspond. Three 
separate Extracts, firom letters written by three different cor- 
respondents, were selected to be read in Court 
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FntST CoBRBSPOKDBNT : ' I despair, my dearest Sara, of 
being able to tell you how your last letter has distressed me. 
Pray forgive me, if I own to thinking that your very sensitive 
nature exaggerates or misinterprets, quite unconsciously of 
course, the neglect that you experience at the hands of your 
husband. I cannot say anything about his peculiarities of 
character, because I am not well enough acquainted with him 
to know what they are. But, my dear, I am much older than 
you, and I have had a much longer experience than yours, of 
what somebody caUs, ^'the lights and shadows of married 
life.'' Speaking from that experience, I must tell you what I 
have observed. Young married women, like you, who are* 
devotedly attached to their husbands, are apt to make one 
very serious mistake. As a rule, they all expect too much 
from their husbands. Men, my poor Sara, are not like us. 
Their love, even when it is quite sincere, is not like our love. 
It does not last, as it does with u& It is not the one hope 
and one thought of their lives, as it is with us. We have no 
alternative — even when we most truly respect and love them 
— but to make allowance for this difference between the 
man's nature and the woman's. I do not for one moment 
excuse your husband's coldness. He is wrong, for example, 
in never looking at you when he speaks to you, and in never 
noticing the efforts that you make to please him. He is 
worse than wrong — he is really cruel if you like — in never 
returning your kiss when you kiss him. But, my dear, are 
you quite sure that he is always designedly cold and cruel 1 
May not his conduct be sometimes the result of troubles and * 
anxieties which weigh on his mind, and which are troubles 
and anxieties that you cannot share ? K you try to look at 
his behaviour in this light, you will understand many things 
which puzzle and pain you now. Be patient with him, my 
chMd. Make no complaints; and never approach him with 
your caresses at times when his mind is preoccupied or his 
temper ruffled. This may be hard advice to follow, loving him 
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as ardently as you do. But rely on it, the secret of liappiness 
for us women is to be found (alas, only too often !) in such 
exercise of restraint and resignation as your old friend now 
recommends. Think, my dear, over what I have written — 
and let me hear from you again.' 

Second Correspondent : ' How can you be so foolish, 
Sara, as to waste your love on such a cold-blooded brute as 
your husband seems to be ? To be sure, I am not married 
yet — or perhaps I should not be so surprised at you. But I 
shall be married one of these days ; and if my husband ever 
treats me as Mr. Macallan treats you, I shall insist on a 
separation. I declare I think I would rather be actually 
beaten, like the women among the lower orders, than be 
treated with the polite neglect and contempt which you 
describe. I bum with indignation when I think of it It 
must be quite insufferable. Don't bear it any longer, my 
poor dear. Leave him, and come and stay with me. My 
brother is a law-student, as you know. I read to him 
portions of your letter; and he is of opinion that you 
might get, what he calls, a judicial separation. Come and 
consult him.' 

Third Correspondent : 'You know, my dear Mrs. 
Macallan, what my experience of men has been. Your letter 
does not surprise me in the least. Your husband's conduct 
to you points to one conclusion. He is in love with some 
other woman. There is Somebody in the dark, who gets 
from him everything that he denies to you. IJiave been 
through it all — and I know ! Don't give way. Make it the 
business of your life to find out who the creature is. Perhaps 
there may be more than one of them. It doesn't matter. 
One, or many, if you can only discover them^ you may make 
his existence as miserable to him as he makes your existence 
to you. K you want my experience to help you, say the 
wordy and it is freely at your service. I can come 
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and stay with you, at Gleninch, any time after the fourth 
of next moDth.' 

With those abominable lines the readings from the letters 
of the women came to an end. The first and longest of the 
Extracts produced the most vivid impression in Court 
Evidently the writer was, in this case, a worthy and sensible 
person. It was generally felt, however, that all three of the 
letters — no matter how widely they might differ in tone — 
justified the same conclusion. The wife's position at Gleninch 
(if the wife's account of it was to be trusted) was the position 
of a neglected and an unhappy woman. 

The correspondence of the prisoner, which had been found, 
with his Diary, in the locked bed-table drawer, was produced 
next The letters in this case were, with one exception, all 
written by men. Though the tone of them was moderation 
itself, as compared with the second and third of the women's 
letters, the conclusion still pointed the same way. The life 
of the husband, at Qleninch, appeared to be just as intolerable 
as the life of the wife. 

For example, one of the prisoner's male friends wrote, 
inviting him to make a yacht voyage round the world. 
Another suggested an absence of six months on the Continent 
A third recommended field sports in India. The one object 
aimed at by all the writers was plainly to counsel a separa- 
tion, more or less plausible and more or less complete, between 
the married pair. 

The last letter read was addressed to the prisoner in a 
woman's handwriting, and was signed by a woman's Christian 
name only. 

* Ah, my poor Eustace, what a cruel destiny is ours ! ' (the 
letter began). ' When I think of your life, sacrificed to that 
wretched woman, my heart bleeds for you ! If wt had been 
man and wife — if it had been my unutterable happiness to 
love and cherish the best, the dearest of men — ^what a para- 

M 
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dise of our own we might have lived in, what delicious hours 
we might have known ! But regret is vain ; we are separated, 
in this life — separated by ties which we both mourn, and yet 
which we must both respect. My Eustace, there is a world 
beyond this ! There, our souls will fly to meet each other, and 
mingle in one long heavenly embrace — in a rapture forbidden 
to us on earth. The misery described in your letter — oh ! 
why, why did you marry her? — has wrung this confession 
of feeling from me. Let it comfort you ; but let no other 
eyes see it Burn my rashly-wiitten lines, and look (as I 
look) to the better life which you may yet share with your 
own Helena.' 

The reading of this outrageous letter provoked a question 
from the Bench. One of the Judges asked if the writer had 
attached any date or address to her letter. 

In answer to this, the Lord Advocate stated that neither 
the one nor the other appeared. The envelope showed that 
the letter had been posted in London. 'We propose,' the 
learned counsel continued, ' to read certain passages firom the 
prisoner's Diary, in which the name signed at the end of the 
letters occurs more than once ; and we may possibly find other 
means of identifying the writer, to the satis&ction of your 
lordships, before the Trial is over.' 

The promised passages from my husband's private Diary 
were now read. The first extract related to a period of nearly 
a year before the date of Mrs. Eustace Macallan's death. It 
was expressed in these terms : 

'News, by this morning's post, which has quite over- 
whelmed me. Helena's husband died suddenly, two days 
since, of heart disease. She is free — my beloved Helena is 
free! And If 

' I am fettered to a woman with whom I have not a single 
feeling in common. Helena is lost to me, by my own act. 
Ah ! I can understand now, as I never understood before, 
how irresistible temptation can be, and how easily, sometimes, 
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crime may follow it. I had better shut up these leaves for 
the night It maddens me to no purpose to think of my 
position or to write of it.' 

The next passage, dated a few days later, dwelt on the 
same subject : 

* Of all the follies that a man can commit, the greatest is 
acting on impulse. I acted on impulse when I married the 
unfortunate creature who is now my wife. 

' Helena was then lost to me, as I too hastily supposed. 
She had married the man to whom she rashly engaged her- 
self, before she met with me. He was younger than I, and, 
to all appearances, heartier and stronger than I. So &r as I 
could see, my fate was sealed for life. Helena had written 
her farewell letter, taking leave of me in this world, for good. 
My prospects were closed ; my hopes had ended. I had not 
an aspiration left ; I had no necessity to stimulate me to take 
refuge in work. A chivalrous action, an exertion of noble 
self-denial, seemed to be all that was left to me, all that I was 
fit for. 

'The circumstances of the moment adapted themselves, 
with a fatal facility, to this idea. The ill-fated woman who 
had become attached to me (Heaven knows without so much 
as the shadow of encouragement on my part !), had, just at 
that time, rashly placed her reputation at the mercy of the 
world. It rested with me to silence the scandalous tongues 
that reviled her. With Helena lost to me, happiness was not 
to be expected. All women were equally indifferent to me. 
A generous action would be the salvation of ikU woman. 
Why not perform it? I married her on that impulse- 
married her, just as I might have jumped into the water and 
saved her, if she had been drowning ; just as I might have 
knocked a man dowD, if I had seen him ill-treating her in the 
street! 

*• And now, the woman for whom I have made this sacrifice 
stands between me and my Helena — ^my Helena, free to pour 
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oat all the treasures of her love on the man who adores the 
earth that shevtouches with her foot ! 

'Fool ! Madman ! Why don't I dash out my brains 
against the wall that I see opposite to me while I write 
these lines? 

' My gun is there in the comer. I have only to tie a string 

to the trigger, and to put the muzzle to my mouth No ! 

My mother is alive ; my mother's love is sacred. I have no 
right to take the life which ^he gave me. I must suffer and 
submit. Oh, Helena ! Helena ! ' 

The third Extract — one among many similar passages — 
had been written about two months before the death of the 
prisoner's wife, 

* More reproaches addressed to me ! There never was such 
a woman for complaining ; she lives in a perfect atmosphere 
of ill- temper and discontent. 

* My new offences are two in number. I never ask her to 
play to me now ; and, when she puts on a new dress, ex- 
pressly to please me, I never notice it. Notice it ! Good 
Heavens ! The effort of my life is Tvot to notice her, in any- 
thing she does or says. How could I keep my temper, unless 
I kept as much as possible out of the way of private inter- 
views with her 1 And I do keep my temper. I am never 
hard on her ; I never use harsh language to her. She has a 
double claim on my forbearance — she is a woman ; and the 
law has made her my wife. I remember this ; but I 
am human. The less I see of her — except when visitors 
are present — the more certain I can feel of preserving my 
self-controL 

' I wonder what it is that makes her so utterly distasteful 
to me. She is a plain woman ; but I have seen uglier women 
than she, whose caresses I could have endured, without the 
sense of shrinking that comes over me when I am obliged to 
submit to her caresses. I keep the feeling hidden from her. 
She loves me, poor thing ! — and I pity her. I wish I could 
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do more ; I wish I could returD, in the smallest degree, the 
feeling with which she regards me. But, no — I can only pity 
her. If she would be content to live on friendly terms with 
me, and never to exact demonstrations of tenderness, we 
might get on pretty well But she wants love. Unfortunate 
creature, she wants love ! 

* Oh, my Helena ! I have no love to give her. My heart 
b yours. 

' I dreamt last night, that this unhappy wife of mine was 
dead. The dream was so vivid that I actually got out of my 
bed, and opened the door of her room, and listened. 

' Her calm regular breathing was distinctly audible in the 
stillness of the night. She was in a deep sleep. I closed 
the door again, and lit my candle and read. Hel.na was 
in all my thoughts ; it was hard work to fix my attention 
on the book. But anything was better than going to bed 
again, and dreaming, perhaps, for the second time, that I, too, 
was free. 

'What a life mine is ! what a life my wife*?* is! If the 
house was to take fire, I wonder whether I should make an 
effort to save myself, or to save her ? * 

The last two passages read, referred to later dates 
stiU. 

'A gleam of brightness has shone over this dismal existence 
of mine at last. 

' Helena is no longer condemned to the seclusion of widow- 
hood. Time enough has passed to permit of her mixing again 
in society. She is paying visits to friends in our part of 
Scotland; and, as she and I are cousins, it is universally 
understood that she cannot leave the North without also 
spending a fewdays at my house. She writes me word that 
the visit, however embarrassing it may be to us privately, is 
nevertheless a visit that must be made, for the sake of appear- 
ances. Blessings on appearances ! I shall see this angel in 
my purgatory — and all because Society in 31 id-Lothian would 
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think it strange that my cousin should be visiting in my part 
of Scotland, and not visit Me ! 

' But we are to be very carefoL Helena says, in so many 
words, " I come to see you, Eustace, as a sister. You must 
receive me as a brother, or not receive me at alL I shall 
write to your wife to propose the day for my visit. I shall 
not forget — do you not forget — ^that it is by your wife's per- 
mission that I enter your house/' 

' Only let me see her ! I will submit to anything to obtain 
the unutterable happiness of seeing her ! ' 

The last Extract followed, and consisted of these lines 
only: 

' A new misfortune ! My wife has fallen ill. She has 
taken to her bed, with a bad rheumatic cold, just at the 
time appointed for Helena's visit to Gleninch. But, on this 
occasion (I gladly own it !), she has behaved charmingly. 
She has written to Helena to say that her illness is not 
serious enough to render a change necessary in the ar- 
rangements, and to make it her particular request that 
my cousin's visit shall take place upon the day originally 
decided on. 

* This is a great sacrifice made to me, on my wife's part. 
Jealous of every woman, under forty, who comes near me, 
she is of course jealous of Helena — and she controls herself, 
and trusts me ! 

* I am bound to show my gratitude for this, and I will 
show it. From this day forth, I vow to live more affection- 
ately with my wife. I tenderly embraced her this very 
morning — ^and, I hope, poor soul, she did not discover the 
effort that it cost me.' 

There, the readings from the Diary came to an end. 

The most unpleasant pages in the whole Report of the 
Trial were — ^to me — ^the pages which contained the extracts 
from my husband's Diary. There were expressions, here and 
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there, which not only pained me, but which almost shook 
Eastace*8 position in my estimation. I think I would have 
given everything I possessed to have had the power of 
annihilating certain lines in that Diary. As for his passionate 
expressions of love for Mrs. Beauly, every one of them went 
through me like a sting ! He had whispered words quite as 
warm into my ears, in the days of his courtship. I had no 
reason to doubt that he truly and dearly loved me. But the 
question was — Had he, just as truly and dearly, loved Mrs. 
Beauly, before me ? Had she or I won the first of his heart t 
' He had declared to me, over and over again, that he had 
only fancied himself to be in love, before the day when 
we met I had believed him then. I determined to 
believe him still. I did believe him. But I hated Mrs. 
Beauly ! 

As for the painful impression produced in Court by the 
readings from the letters and the Diary, it seemed to be 
impossible to increase it Nevertheless, it was perceptibly 
increased. In other words, it was rendered more un- 
&vourable still towards the prisoner, by the evidence 
of the next, and last, witness called on the part of the 
prosecution. 

William Enzie, under-gardener at Gleuinch, was sworn, 
and deposed as follows : 

*0n the twentieth of October, at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, I was at work in the shrubbery, on the side next 
to the garden called the Dutch Oarden. There was a 
summer-house in the Dutch Garden, having its back set 
towards the shrubbery. The day was wonderfully fine and 
warm for the time of year. 

' Passing to my work, I passed the back of the summer- 
house. I heard voices inside — a man's voice and a lady's 
voice. The lady's voice was strange to me. The man's voice 
I recognized as the voice of my master. The ground in the 
shrubbery was soft ; and my curiosity was excited. I stepped 
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up to the back of the summer-house, without being heard ; 
and I listened to what was going on inside. 

^ The first words I could distinguish were spoken in my 
master's voice. He said, " If I could only have foreseen that 
you might one day be free, what a happy man I might have 
been ! " The lady's voice answered, " Hush ! you must not 
talk so." My master said, upon that, '* I must talk of what 
is in my mind ; it is always in my mind that I have lost 
you," He stopped a bit there, and then he said on a sudden, 
" Do me one favour, my angel ! Promise me not to marry 
again." The lady's voice spoke out, thereupon, sharply 
enough, *' What do you mean ? " My master said, ** I wish 
no harm to the unhappy creature who is a burden on my life ; 

but suppose ?" "Suppose nothing," the lady said; 

" come back to the house." 

* She led the way into the garden, and turned round, beckon- 
ing my master to join her. lu that position, I saw her face 
plainly ; and I knew it for the face of the young widow lady 
who was visiting at the house. She was pointed out to me 
by the head-gardener, when she first arrived, for the purpose 
of warning nie that I was not to interfere if I found her 
pickiug the flowers. The gardens at Gleninch were shown to 
tourists on certain days ; and we made a difierence, of course, 
in the matter of the flowers, between strangers and guests 
staying in the house. I am quite certain of the identity of 
the lady who was talking with my master. Mrs. Beauly was 
a comely person — and there was no mistaking her for any 
other than herself. She and my master withdrew together on 
the way to the house. I heard nothing more of what passed 
between them.' 

This witness was severely cross-examined as to the correct- 
ness of his recollection of the talk in the summer-house, and 
as to his capacity for identifying both the speakers. On cer- 
tain minor points he was shaken. But he firmly asserted liis 
accurate remembrance of the last words exchanged between 
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Lis master and Mrs. Beaulj ; and he personally described the 
lady, in terms which proved that he had correctly identiQed 
her. 

With this, the answer to the third Question raised by the 
Trial — ^the question of the prisoner's Motive for poisoning his 
wife— came to an end. 

The story for the prosecution was now a story told. The 
staonchest friends of the prisoner in Court were compelled to 
acknowledge that the evidence, thus far, pointed clearly and 
conclusively against him. He seemed to feel this himself. 
When he withdrew at the close of the third day of the Trial, 
he was so depressed and exhausted that he was obliged to lean 
on the arm of the governor of the jail. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE. 

The feeling of interest excited by the Trial was prodigiously 
increased on the fourth day. The witnesses for the defeuce 
were now to be heard ; and first and foremost among them 
was the prisoner's mother. She looked at her son as she 
lifted her veil to take the oath. He burst into tears. At that 
moment, the sympathy felt for the mother was generally ex- 
tended to the unhappy son. 

Examined by the Dean of Faculty, Mrs. Macallan the 
elder gave her answers with remarkable dignity and self- 
controL 

Questioned as to certain private conversations which had 
passed between her late daughter-in-law and herself, she 
declared that Mrs. Eustace Macallan was morbidly sensitive 
on the subject of her personal appearance. She was devotedly 
attached to her husband ; the great anxiety of her life was to 
make herself as attractive to him as possible. The imperfec- 
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lions in ber personal appearance — and espedaUy in her com- 
plexion — were subjects to her of the bitterest regret The 
witness had heard her say, over and over again (referring to 
her complexion), that there was no risk she would not ran, 
and no pain she woold not suffer, to improve it. * Men ' (she 
had said) * are all caught by outward appearances : my husband 
might love me better, if I had a better colour.' 

Being asked next if the passages from her son's Diary were 
to be depended on as evidence — ^that is to say, if they fairly 
represented the peculiarities in his character, and his true 
sentiments towards his wife — ^Mrs. Macallan denied it in the 
plainest and the strongest terms. 

' The extracts from my son's Diary are a libel on his cha- 
racter,' she said. ' And not the less a libel, because they 
happen to be written by himself. Speaking from a mother's 
experience of him, I know that he must have written the 
passages produced, in momemts of uncontrollable depression 
and despair. No just person judges hastily of a man by the 
rash words which may escape him in his moody and miser- 
able moments. Is my son to be so judged because he 
happens to have written hii rash words, instead of speaking 
them ? His pen has been his most deadly enemy, in thb 
case — it has presented him at his very worst. He was not 
happy in his marriage — I admit that But I say, at the same 
time, that he was invariably considerate towards his wife. I 
was implicitly trusted by both of them ; I saw them in the'r 
most private moments. I declare— in the face of what she 
appears to have written to her friends and correspondents — 
that my son never gave Ids wife any just cause to assert that 
he treated her with cruelty and neglect.' 

These words, firmly and clearly spoken, produced a strong 
impression. The Lord Advocate— evidently perceiving that 
any attempt to weaken that impression would not be likely to 
succeed — confined himself, in cross-examination, to two signi- 
ficant questions. 
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' In speaking to yon of the defects in her complexion/ he 
said, ' did your daughter- in-law refer in any way to the use of 
arsenic as a remedy ? ' 

The answer to this was, *• No.' 

The Lord Advocate proceeded : 

* Did you yourself ever recommend arsenic, or mention it 
casually, in the course of the private conversations which you 
have described ? ' 

The answer to this was, ' Never.' 

The Lord Advocate resumed his seat Mrs. Macallan the 
elder withdrew. 

An interest of a new kind was excited by the appearance of 
the next witness. This was no less a person than Mrs. Beauly 
hersell The Report describes her as a remarkably attractive 
person; modest and ladylike in her manner, and, to all 
appearance, feeling sensitively the public position in which 
she was placed. 

The first portion of her evidence was almost a recapitulation 
of the evidence given by the prisoner's mother — with this dif- 
ference, that Mrs. Beauly had been actually questioned by the 
deceased lady on the subject of cosmetic applications to the 
complexion. Mrs. Eustace Macallan had complimented her 
on the beauty of her complexion, and had asked what 
artificial means she used to keep it in such good order. 
Using no artificial means (and knowing nothing whatever of 
cosmetics), Mrs. Beauly had resented the question ; and a 
temporary coolness between the two ladies had been the 
result. 

Literrogated as to her relations with the prisoner, Mrs. 
Beauly indignantly denied that she or Mr. Macallan had ever 
given the deceased lady the slightest cause for jealousy. It 
was impossible for Mrs. Beauly to leave Scotland, after visit- 
ing at the houses of her cousin's neighbours, without also 
visiting at her cousin's house. To take any other course 
would have been an act of downright rudeness, and would 
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have excited remark. She did not deny that Mr. Macallan 
had admired her in the days when they were both single 
people. But there was no farther expression of that feel- 
ing, when she had married another man, and when he had 
married anothw woman. From that time, their intercour.^e 
was the innocent intercourse of a brother and sister. Mr. 
Macallan was a gentleman : he knew what was due to his 
wife and to Mrs. Beauly — she would not have entered the 
house if experience had not satisfied her of that. As for 
the evidence of the under-gardener, it was little better than 
pure invention. The greater part of the conversation which 
he had described himself as overhearing had never taken 
place. The little that was really said (as the man reported 
it) was said jestingly ; and she had checked it immediately — 
as the witness had himself confessed. For the rest, Mr. 
Macallan's behaviour towards his wife was invariably kind 
and considerate. He was constantly devising means to alle- 
viate her s uffenngs from the rheumatic affection which con- 
fined her to her bed ; he had spoken of her, not once but 
many times, in terms of the sincerest sympathy. When she 
ordered her husband and witness to leave the room, on the 
day of her death, Mr. Macallan said to witness afterwards, 
" We must bear with her jealousy, poor soul : we know that 
we don't deserve it." In that patient manner he submitted 
to her infirmities of temper, from first to last. 

The main interest in the cross-examination of Mrs. Beauly 
centred in a question which was put at the end. After 
reminding her that she had given her name, on being sworn, 
as 'Helena Beauly,' the Lord Advocate said : 

* A letter addressed to the prisoner, and signed ** Helena," 
has been read in Court. Look at it, if you please. Are you 
the writer of that letter \ * 

Before the witness could reply, the Dean of Faculty pro- 
tested against the question. The Judges allowed the pro- 
test, and refused to permit the question to be put !Mrs. 
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Beauly thereupon withdrew. She had betrayed a very per- 
ceptible agitation on hearing the letter referred to, and on 
having it placed in her hands. This exhibition of feeling was 
▼Ariously interpreted among the audience. Upon the whole, 
however, Mrs. Beauly's evidence was considered to have aided 
the impression which the mother's evidence had produced in 
tbe prisoners favour. 

The next witnesses — both ladies, and both school-friends of 
Mrs. Eustace Macallan — created a new feeling of interest in 
Court. They supplied the missing link in the evidence for 
the defence. 

The first of the ladies declared that she had mentioned 
arsenic, as a means of improving the complexion, in con- 
versation with Mrs. Eustace Macallan. She had never used 
it herself, but she had read of the practice of eating arsenic, 
among the Styrian peasantry, for the purpose of clearing the 
colour, and of producing a general appearance of plumpness 
and good health. She positively swore that she had related 
this result of her reading to the deceased lady, exactly as she 
now related it in Court. 

The second witness, present at the conversation already 
mentioned, corroborated the first witness in every particular : 
and added that she had procured the book relating to the 
arsenic-eating practices of the Styrian peasantry, and to their 
results, at Mrs. Eustace Macallan's own request. This book 
she had herself despatched by post to Mrs. Eustace Macallan 
at Qleninch. 

There was but one assailable point in this otherwise con- 
clusive evidence. The cross-examination discovered it. 

Both the ladies were asked in turn, if Mrs. Eustace Macallan 
had expressed to them, directly or indirectly, any intention of 
obtaining arsenic, with a view to the improvement of her 
complexion. In each case the answer to that all-important 
question was, * Na' Mrs. Eustace Macallan had heard of the 
remedy, and had received the book. But of her own inten- 
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tions ia the fature, she had not said one word. She had 
begged both the ladies to consider the conversation as strictly 
private — and there it had ended. 

It required no law7er*s eje to discern the fatal defect 
which was now revealed in the evidence for the defence. 
Every intelligent person present could see that the prisoner's 
chance of an honourable acquittal depended on tracing the 
poison to the possession of his wife — or at least on proving 
her expressed intention to obtain it In either of these 
cases, the prisoner's Declaration of his innocence would claim 
the support of testimony, which — ^however indirect it might 
be— no honest and intelligent men would be likely to resist. 
Was that testimony forthcoming ? Was the counsel for the 
defence not at the end of his resources yet % 

The crowded audience waited, in breathless expectation, for 
the appearance of the next witness. A whisper went round, 
among certain well-instructed persons, that the Court was 
now to see and hear the prisoner's old friend — ^already often 
referred to in the course of the Trial, as ' Mr. Dexter.' 

After a brief interval of delay, there was a sudden com- 
motion among the audience, accompanied by suppressed ex- 
clamations of curiosity and surprise. At the same moment 
the crier summoned the new witness by the extraordinary 
name of — 

' MisEKRiMUS Dexter.* 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE END OF THE TRIAL. , 

The calling of the witness produced a burst of laughtef from 
the public seats — due partly, no doubt, to the strange name 
by which he had been summoned ; partly, also, to the instinc- 
tive desire of all crowded assemblies, when their interest is 
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painfully excited, to seize on any relief in the shape of the 
first excuse for merriment which may present itself. A severe 
rebuke from the Bench restored order among the audience. 
The Lord Justice Clerk declared that he would ' clear the 
Court ' if the interruption to the proceedings was renewed 

During the silence which followed this announcement, the 
new witness appeared. 

Qliding, self propelled in his chair on wheels, through the 
opening made for him among the crowd, a strauge and 
startling creature — literally the half of a man — revealed him- 
self to the general view. A coverlid, which had been thrown 
over his chair, had fallen off duriug his progress through the 
throDg. The loss of it exposed to the public curiosity the 
head, the arms, and the trunk of a living human being : 
absolutely deprived of the lower limbs. To make thb 
deformity all the more striking and all the more terrible, the 
victim of it was — as to his face and his body — an unusually 
handsome, and an unusually well-made man. His long silky 
hair, of a bright and beautiful chestnut colour, fell over 
shoulders that were the perfection of strength and grace. 
His face was bright with vivacity and intelligence. His 
large, clear blue eyes, and his long, delicate white hands, 
were like the eyes and hands of a beautiful woman. He 
would have looked effeminate, but for the manly proportions 
of his throat and chest : aided in their effect by his flowing 
beard and long moustache, of a lighter chestnut shade than 
the colour of his hair. Never had a magnificent head and 
body been more hopelessly ill-bestowed than in this instance ! 
Never had Nature committed a more careless or a more cruel 
mistake than in the making of this man ! 

He was sworn, seated, of course, in his chair. Having 
given his name, he bowed to the Judges, and requested their 
permission to preface his evidence with a word of explanation. 

* People generally laugh when they first hear my strange 
Christian name,' he said, in a low, clear, resonant voice, which 
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penetrated to the remotest comers of the Court. * I may 
inform the good people here that many name?, still common 
among us, have their significations, and that mine is one of 
them. " Alexander," for instance, means, in the Greek, "a 
helper of men." " David " means, in Hebrew, "well-beloved." 
" Francis " means, in German, "free." My name, "Miserri- 
mus," means, in Latin, " most unhappy." It was given to 
me by my father, in allusion to the deformity which you all 
see — the deformity with which it was my misfortune to be 
bom. You won't laugh at " Miserrimus " again, will you \ ' 
He tumed to the Dean of Faculty, waiting to examine him 
for the defence. ' Mr. Dean, I am at your service. I apolo- 
gize for delaying, even for a moment, the proceedings of the 
Court.' 

He delivered his little address with perfect grace and good 
humour. Examined by the Dean, he gave his evidence 
clearly, without the slightest appearance of hesitation or 
reserve. 

' I was staying at Gleninch, as a guest in the house, at the 
time of Mrs. Eustace Macallan's death,' he began. * Doctor 
Jerome and Mr. Gale desired to see me, at a private interview 
— the prisoner being then in a state of prostration which 
made it impossible for him to attend to his duties as master 
of the house. At this interview, the two doctors astonished 
and horrified me, by declaring that Mrs. Eustace Macallan 
had died poisoned. They left it to me to communicate the . 
dreadful news to her husband ; and they wamed me that a 
post-mortem examination must be held on the body. 

' If the Fiscal had seen my old friend, when I commu- 
nicated the doctors' message, I doubt if he would have 
ventured to charge the prisoner with the murder of his wife. 
To my mind the charge was nothing less than an outrage. I 
resisted the seizure of the prisoner's Diary and letters, 
animated by that feeling. Now that the Diary has been 
produced, I agree with the prisoner's mother in denying that 
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it is fair evidence to bring against him. A Diary (when it 
extends beyond a bare record of facts and dates) is, in general, 
nothing but an expression of the weakest side in the character 
of the person who keeps it. It is, in nine cases out of ten, 
the more or less contemptible outpouring of vanity and conceit 
which the writer dare not exhibit to any mortal but himsel£ 
I am the prisoner's oldest Mend. I solemnly declare that I 
never knew he could write downright nonsense until I heard 
his Diary read in this Court ! 

' He kill his wife ! Ht treat his wife with neglect and 
cruelty ! I venture to say, from twenty years' experience of 
him, that there is no man in this assembly who is, con- 
stitutionally, more incapable of crime, and more incapable of 
cruelty, than the man who stands at that Bar. While I am 
about it, I go further stilL I even doubt whether a man 
capable of crime, and capable of cruelty, could have found it 
in his heart to do evil to the woman whose untimely death is 
the subject of this inquiry. 

• ' I have heard what the ignorant and prejudiced nurse, 
Christina Ormsay, has said of the deceased lady. From my 
own personal observation I contradict every word of it Mrs. 
Eustace Macallan — granting her personal defects — was never- 
theless one of the most charming women I ever met witL 
She was highly bred, in the best sense of the word. I never 
saw, in any other person, so sweet a smile as hers, or such 
grace and beauty of movement as hers. If you liked music, 
she sang beautifully ; and few professed musicians had such 
a touch on the piano as hers. If you preferred talking, I 
never yet met with the man (or even the woman, which is 
saying a great deal more) whom her conversation could not 
charm. To say that such a wife as this could be first cruelly 
neglected, and then barbarously murdered, by the man — ^no ! 
by the martjr — who stands there, is to tell me that the sun 
never shines at noonday, or that the heaven is not above the 
earth. 
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' Oh, yes ! I know that the letters of her friends show that 
she wrote to them in bitter complaint of her husband's con- 
duct to her. But remember what one of those friends (the 
wisest and the best of them) says in reply. *' I own to think- 
ing/' she writes, " that your sensitive nature exaggerates or 
misinterprets the neglect that you experience at the hands of 
your husband." There, in that one sentence, is the whole 
truth ! Mrs. Eustace Macallan's nature was the imaginative, 
self-tormenting nature of a poet. No mortal love could ever 
have been refined enough for her. Trifles, which women of a 
coarser moral fibre would have passed over without notice, 
were causes of downright agony to that exquisitely sensitive 
temperament. There are persons bom to be unhappy. That 
poor lady was one of them. When I have said this, I have 
said all. 

' No ! There is one word more still to be added. 

' It may be as well to remind the prosecution that Mrs. 
Eustace Macallan's death was, in the pecuniary sense, a serious 
loss to her husband. He had insisted on having the whole of 
her fortune settled on herself, and on her relatives after her, 
when he married. Her income from that fortune helped to 
keep in splendour the house and grounds at Gleninch. The 
prisoner's own resources (aided even by his mother's jointure) 
were quite inadequate fitly to defray the expenses of living at 
his splendid country seat. Knowing all the circumstances, I 
can positively assert that the wife's death has deprived the 
husband of two-thirds of his income. And the prosecution, 
viewing him as the basest and cruellest of men, declares that 
he deliberately killed her — with all his pecuniary interests 
pointing to the preservation of her life ! 

' It is useless to ask me whether I noticed anything in the 
conduct of the prisoner and Mrs. Beauly, which might justify 
a wife's jealousy. I never observed Mrs. Beauly with any 
attention ; and I never encouraged the prisoner in talking to 
me about her. He was a general admirer of pretty women — 
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80 far as I know, in a perfectly innocent way. That he could 
prefer Mrs. Beanly to his wife, is inconceivable to me — nnless 
he was ont of his senses. I never had any reason to believe 
that he was out of his senses. 

' As to the question of the arsenic — I mean the question of 
tracing the poison to the possession of Mrs. Eustace Macallan 
— I am able to give evidence which may perhaps be worthy 
of the attention of the Court. 

' I was present, in the Fiscal's office, during the examina- 
tion of the papers, and of the other objects discovered at 
Qleninch. The dressing-case belonging to the deceased lady 
was shown to me, after its contents had been officially in- 
vestigated by the Fiscal himself. I happen to have a very 
sensitive sense of touch. In handling the lid of the dressing- 
case, on the inner side, I felt something at a certain place, 
which induced me to examine the whole structure of the Ud 
very carefully. The result was the discovery of a private 
repository, concealed in the space between the outer wood and 
the lining. In that repository I found the bottle which I now 
produce.' 

The further examination of the witness was suspended, 
while the hidden bottle was compared with the bottles 
properly belonging to the dressing-case. 

These last were of the finest cut glass, and of a very elegant 
form — entirely unlike the bottle found in the private reposi- 
tory, which was of the commonest manufacture, and of the 
shape ordinarily in use among chemists. Not a drop of liquid, 
not the smallest atom of any solid substance, remained in it 
No smell exhaled from it — and, more unfortunately still for 
the interests of the defence, no label was found attached to the 
bottle when it had been discovered. 

The chemist who had sold the second supply of arsenic to 
the prisoner was recalled, and examined. He declared that 
the bottle was exactly like the bottle in which he placed the 
arsenic. It was, however, equally l&e hundreds of cither 
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bottles in his shop. In the absence of the label (on which 
he had himself written the word ' Poison ') it was impossible 
for him to identify the bottle. The dressing-case, and the 
deceased lady's bed-room, had been vainly searched for the 
chemiBt*s missing label — on the chance that it might have 
become accidentally detached from the mysterious empty 
bottle. In both instances the search had been without result 
Morally, it was a fair conclusion that this might be really the 
bottle which had contained the poison. Legally, there was 
not the slightest proof of it 

Thus ended the last effort of the defence to trace the arsenic 
purchased by the prisoner to the possession of his wife. The 
book relating the practices of the Styrian peasantry (found 
in the deceased ladj^'s room) had been produced. But could 
the book prove that she had asked her husband to buy arsenic 
for her ? The crumpled paper, with the grains of powder left 
in it, had been identified by the chemist, and had been de- 
clared to contain grains of arsenic. But where was the proof 
that Mrs. Eustace Macallan's hand had placed the packet in 
the cabinet, and had emptied it of its contents ? No direct 
evidence anywhere ! Nothing but conjecture ! 

The renewed examination of Miserrimus Dexter touched on 
matters of no general interest. The cross-examination resolved 
itself, in substance, into a mental trial of strength between the 
witness and the Lord Advocate; the struggle terminating 
(according to the general opinion) in favour of the witness. 
One question, and one answer only, I will repeat here. They 
appeared to me of serious importance to the object that I had 
in view in reading the Trial. 

' I believe, Mr. Dexter,' the Lord Advocate remarked, in his 
most ironical manner, * that you have a theory of your ovn, 
which makes the death of Mrs. Eustace Macallan no mystery 
to yot* r 

*• I may have my own ideas on that subject, as on other 
subjects,' the witness replied. *• But let me ask their lord- 
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ships, the Jndges — Am I here to declare theories, or to state 
factsr 

I made a note of that answer. Mr. Dexter's ' ideas ' were 
the ideas of a true friend to my husband, and of a man of far 
more than average ability. They might be of inestimable 
▼alue to me, in the coming time — if I could prevail on him 
to communicate them. 

I may mention, while I am writing on the subject, that I 
added to this first note a second, containing an observation of 
my own. In alluding to Mrs. Beauly, while he was giving 
his evidence, Mr. Dexter had spoken of her so slightingly — 
BO rudely, I might almost say — as to suggest that he had 
some private reasons for disliking (perhaps for distrusting) 
this lady. Here, again, it might be of vital importance to me 
to see Mr. Dexter, and to clear up, if I could, what the dignity 
of the Court had passed over without notice. 

The last witness had been now examined. The chair on 
wheels glided away, with the half man in it, and was lost in 
a distant comer of the Court. The Lord Advocate rose to 
address the Jury for the prosecution. 

I do not scruple to say that I never read anything so in- 
famous as this great lawyer's speech. He was not ashamed 
to declare, at starting, that he firmly believed the prisoner to 
be guilty. What right had he to say anything of the sort ? 
Was it for him to decide ? Was he the Judge and Jury both, 
I should like to know ] Having begun by condemning the 
prisoner, on his own authority, the Lord Advocate proceeded 
to pervert the most innocent actions of that unhappy man, so 
as to give them as vile an aspect as possible. Thus : When 
Eustace kissed his poor wife's forehead, on her death- bed, he 
did it to create a favourable impression in the minds of the 
doctor and the nurse ! Again, when his grief under his 
bereavement completely overwhelmed him, he was triumph- 
ing in secret, and acting a part ! If you looked into his 
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hearty yoa wonld see there a diabolical hatred for his wife, 
and an infatuated passion for Mrs. Beanlj ! In eTerything 
he had said, he had lied ; in everything he had done, he had 
acted like a crafty and heartless wretch ! So the chief counsel 
for the prosecution spoke of the prisoner, standing helpless 
before him at the Bar. In my husband's place, if I could 
have done nothing more, I would have thrown something at 
his head. As it was, I tore the pages which contained the 
speech for the prosecution out of the Report, and trampled 
them under my feet — and felt all the better, too, for having 
done it. At the same time, I am a little ashamed of having 
revenged myself on the harmless printed leaves, now. 

The fifth day of the Trial opened with the speech for the 
defence. Ah, what a contrast to the infamies uttered by the 
Lord Advocate was the grand burst of eloquence by the Dean 
of Faculty, speaking on my husband's side ! 

This illustrious lawyer struck the right note at starting. 

' I yield to no one,' he began, ' in the pity I feel for the 
wife. But I say, the martyr in this case, from first to last, 
is the husband. Whatever the poor woman may have endured, 
that unhappy man at the Bar has suffered, and is now suffer- 
ing, more. If he had not been the kindest of men, the most 
docile and most devoted of husbands, he would never have 
occupied his present dreadful situation. A man of a meaner 
and harder nature would have felt suspicion of his wife's 
motives, when she asked him to buy poison — would have 
seen through the wretchedly commonplace excuses she made 
for wanting it — and would have wisely and cruelly said, *' No." 
The prisoner is not that sort of man. He is too good to his 
wife, too innocent of any evil thought towards her, or towards 
any one, to foresee the inconveniences and the dangers to which 
his fatal compliance may expose him. And what is the result ? 
He stands there, branded as a murderer, because he was too 
high-minded and too honourable to suspect his wife.' 

Speaking thus of the husband, the Dean was just as eloquent 
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and just as unanswerable when he came to speak of the 
wife. 

' The Lord Advocate,' he said, * has asked, with the bitter 
irony for which he is celebrated at the Scottish Bar, why we 
have failed entirely to prove that the prisoner placed the two 
packets of poison in the possession of his wife ? I say, in 
answer, we have proved, first, that the wife was passionately 
attached to the husband ; secondly, that she felt bitterly the 
defects in her personal appearance, and especially the defects 
in her complexion ; and, thirdly, that she was informed of 
arsenic as a supposed remedy for these defects, taken inter- 
nally. To men who know anything of human nature, there is 
proof enough! Does my learned friend actually suppose, 
that women are in the habit of mentioning the secret artifices 
and applications by which they improve their personal appear- 
ance ? Is it in his experience of the sex, that a woman who 
is eagerly bent on making herself attractive to a man, would 
tell that man, or tell anybody else who might communicate 
with him, that the charm by which she hoped to win his heart 
— say the charm of a pretty complexion — ^had been artificially 
acquired by the perilous use of a deadly poison ? The bare 
idea of such a thing is absurd. Of course, nobody ever heard 
Mrs. Eustace Macallan speak of arsenic. Of course, nobody 
ever surprised her in the act of taking arsenic. It is in the 
evidence, that she would not even confide her intention to try 
the poison to the friends who had told her of it as a remedy, 
and who had got her the book. She factually begged them 
to consider their brief conversation on the subject as strictly 
private. From first to last, poor creature, she kept her 
secret ; just as she would have kept her secret, if she had 
worn false hair, or if she had been indebted to the dentist for 
her teeth. And there you see her husband, in peril of his 
life, because a woman acted like a woman — as your wives, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, would, in a similar position, act 
towards You.' 
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After rach glorious oratory as this (I wish I had room to 
quote more of it !) the next, and last, speech delivered at the 
Trial — that is to say the Charge of the Judge to the Juiy— is 
dreary reading indeed. 

His lordship first told the Jury that they could not expect 
to have direct evidence of the poisoning. Such evidence hardly 
ever occurred in cases of poisoning. They must be satisfied 
with the best circumstantial evidence. All quite true, I dare 
say. But having told the Jury they might accept circumstanjial 
e^ence, he turned back again on his own words, and warned 
them against being too ready to trust it! 'You must have 
evidence satisfactory and convincing to your own minds,' he 
said ; ' in which you find no conjectures — but only irresistible 
and just inferences.' Who is to decide what is a just in- 
ference? And what does circumstantial evidence rest on, 
hitl conjecture ? 

After this specimen, I need give no further extracts from 
the summing-up. The Jury, thoroughly bewildered no doubt, 
took refuge in a compromise. They occupied an hour in 
considering and debating among themselves, in their own 
rooHL (A juiy of women would not have taken a minute !) 
Then they returned into Court, and gave their timid and 
trimming Scotch Verdict in these words : 

* Not Proven.' 

Some slight applause followed, among the audience, which 
was instantly checked. The prisoner was dismissed from the 
Bar with the formalities observed on such occasions. He 
slowly retired, like a man in deep grief; his head sunk on his 
breast — not looking at any one, and not replying when his 
Mends spoke to him. He knew, poor fellow, the slur that 
the Verdict left on him. ' We don't say you are innocent of 
the crime charged against you; we only say, there is not 
evidence enough to convict you.' In that lame and impotent 
conclusion the proceedings ended, at the time. And there 
they would have remained, for all time — but for Me. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

I SEE MY WAY. 

Ik tlie grej light of the new morning, I closed the Report of 
my husband's Trial for the mnrder of his first Wife. 

No sense of &tigae overpowered me. I had no wish, after 
my long hours of reading and thinking, to lie down and sleep. 
It was strange, but it was so. I felt as if I had slept, and 
had now just awakened — a new woman, with a new mind. 

I could almost understand Eustace's desertion of me. To 
a man of his refinement, it would have been a martyrdom to 
meet his wife, after she had read the things published of him 
to all the world, in the Report. I felt this, as he would have 
fidt it At the same time, I thought he might have trusted 
Me to make amends to him for the martyrdom, and might 
have come back. Perhaps, it might yet end in his coming 
back. In the mean while, and in that expectation, I pitied 
and foigave him with my whole heart. 

One little matter only dwelt on my mind disagreeably, in 
spite of my philosophy. Did Eustace still secretly love Mrs. 
Beaulyf or had I extinguished that passion in him? To 
what order of beauty did this lady belong ? Were we, by 
any chance, the least in the world like one another ] 

The window of my room looked to the east. I drew up 
the blind, and saw the sun rising grandly in a dear sky. 
The temptation to go out and breathe the fresh morning air 
was irresiBtible. I put on my hat and shawl, and took the 
Report of the Trial under my arm. The bolts of the back 
door were easily drawn. In another minute, I was out in 
Benjamin's pretty little garden. 

Composed and strengthened by the inviting solitude and 
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the delicioas air, I found courage enough to face the serious 
question that now confronted me — ^the question of the 
future. 

I had read the Trial I had vowed to devote my life to 
the sacred object of vindicating my husband's innocence. A 
solitary, defenceless woman, I stood pledged to myself to cany 
that desperate resolution through to an end. How was I to 
begin? 

The bold way of beginning was surely the wise way, in 
such a position as mine. I had good reasons (founded, as I 
have already mentioned, on the important part played by this 
witness at the Trial) for believing that the fittest person to 
advise and assist me, was — Miserrimus Dexter. He might 
disappoint the expectations that I had fixed on him, or he 
might refuse to help me, or (like my uncle Starkweather) he 
might think I had taken leave of my senses. All these events 
were possible. Nevertheless, I held to my resolution to try 
the experiment If he was in the land of the living, I decided 
that my first step at starting should take me to the deformed 
man, with the strange name. 

Supposing he received me, sympathized with me, under- 
stood me ? What would he say ? The nurse, in her evidence, 
had reported him as speaking in an off-hand manner. He 
would say, in all probability, *What do you mean to dol 
And how can I help you to do it ? ' 

Had I answers ready, if those two plain questions were 
put to me ? Yes ! if I dared own to any human creature 
what was, at that very moment, secretly fermenting in my 
mind. Yes ! if I could confide to a stranger a suspicion 
roused in me by the Trial, which I have been thus far afraid 
to mention even in these pages ! 

It must, nevertheless, be mentioned now. My suspicion 
led to results, which are part of my story, and part of my 
life. 

Let me own then, to begin with, that I closed the record of 
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the Trial actnaUj agreeing, in one important particolar, with 
the opinion of mj enemy and my husband's enemy — the 
Lord Advocate! He had characterized the explanation of 
Mrs. Eustace Macallan's death, offered by the defence, as ' a 
dnmsy subterfuge^ in which no reasonable being could discem 
the smallest fragment of probability.' Without going quite 
so fur as this, I, too, could see no reason whatever in the 
evidence for assuming that the poor woman had taken an 
over-dose of the poison, by mistake. I believed that she had 
the arsenic secretly in her possession, and that she had tried, 
or intended to try, the use of it internally, for the purpose of 
improving her complexion. But further than this I could 
not advance. The more I thought of it, the more plainly 
justified the lawyers for the prosecution seemed to me to be, 
in declaring that Mrs. Eustace Macallan had died by the hand 
of a poisoner — although they were entirely and certainly mis- 
taken in charging my husband with the crime. 

My husband being innocent, somebody else, on my own 
showing, must be guilty. Who, among the persons inhabiting 
the house at the time, had poisoned Mrs. Eustace Macallan % 
My suspicion, in answering that question, pointed straight to 
a woman. And the name of that woman was — Mrs. Beauly ! 

Yes ! To that startling conclusion I had arrived. It was, 
to my mind, the inevitable result of reading the evidence. 

Look back for a moment to the letter produced in Court, 
signed 'Helena,' and addressed to Mr. Macallan. No 
reasonable person can doubt (though the Judges excused her 
from answering the question) that Mrs. Beauly was the 
writer. Very well. The letter offers, as I think, trust- 
worthy evidence to show the state of the woman's mind when 
she paid her visit to Gleninch. 

Writing to Mr. Macallan, at a time whem she was married 
to another man — a man to whom she had engaged herself 
before she met with Mr. Macallan — what does she say ! She 
says, ' When I think of your life sacrificed to that wretched 
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woman, mj heart bleeds for 70a.' And, again, she Bays, ' If 
it had been my unutterable happiness to love and cherish the 
best, the dearest of men, what a paradise of our own we 
might have lived in, what delicious hours we might have 
known! ' 

If this is not the language of a woman shamelessly and 
furiously in love with a man — ^not her husband — ^what is? 
She is so full of him, that even her idea of another world (see 
the letter) is the idea of ' embracing ' Mr. Macallan's < soul' 
In this condition of mind and morals, the lady one day finds 
herself and her embraces free, through the death of her 
husband. As soon as she can decently visit, she goes visiting ; 
and, in due course of time, she becomes the guest of the man 
whom she adores. His wife is ill in her bed. The one other 
visitor at Qleninch is a cripple, who can only move in his 
chair on wheels. The lady has the house and the one beloved 
object in it, all to hersslf. No obstacle stands between her 
and ' the unutterable happiness of loving and cherishing the 
best, the dearest of men ' — but a poor sick ugly wife, for whom 
Mr. Macallan never has felt, and never can feel, the smallest 
particle of love. 

Is it perfectly absurd to believe that such a woman as this, 
impelled by these motives, and surrounded by these circum- 
stances, would be capable of committing a crime — if the safe 
opportunity offered itself? 

What does her own evidence say ? 

She admits that she had a conversation with Mrs. Eustace 
Macallan, in which that lady ' questioned her on the subject 
of cosmetic applications to the complexion.' Did nothing 
else take place at that interview ? Did Mrs. Beauly make no 
discoveries (afterwards turned to fatal account) of the dangerous 
experiment which her hostess was then trying, to improve her 
ugly complexion ? AU we know is, that Mrs. Beauly said 
nothing about it. 

What does the under-gardener say ? 
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He heard a conyersatdon between Mr. Macallan and Mr^. 
Beaoly, which shows that the possibility of Mrs. Beauly 
becoming Mrs. Eustace Macallan had certainly presented itself 
to that lady's mind, and was certainly considered by her to be 
too dangerous a topic of discourse to be pursued. Innocent 
Mr. Macallan would have gone on talking. Mrs. Beauly is 
discreet, and stops him. 

And what does the nurse (Christina Ormsay) tell us % 

On the day of Mrs. Eustace Macallan's death, the nurse 
is dismissed from attendance, and is sent downstairs. She 
leaves the sick woman, recovered from her first attack of 
illness, and able to amuse herself with writing. The nurse 
remains away for half an hour, and then gets uneasy at not 
hearing the invalid's belL She goes to the Morning Room 
to consult Mr. Macallan; and there she hears that M19. 
Beauly is missing. Mr. Macallan doesn't know where she 
is, and asks Mr. Dexter if he has seen her. Mr. Dexter 
has not set eyes on her. At what time does the disappear- 
ance of Mrs. Beauly take place? At the very time when 
Christina Ormsay had left Mrs. Eustace Macallan alone in 
her room ! 

Meanwhile, the bell rings at last, rings violently. The 
nurse goes back to the sick room at five minutes to eleven, or 
thereabouts, and finds that the bad symptoms of the morning 
have returned in a gravely aggravated form. A second dose 
of poison — larger than the dose administered in the early 
morning — has been given, during the absence of the nurse, 
and (observe) during the disappearance also of Mrs. Beauly. 
The nurse, looking out into the corridor for help, encounters 
Mrs. Beauly herself, innocently on her way firom her own 
room — just up, we are to suppose, at eleven in the morn- 
ing ! — to inquire after the sick woman. 

A little later, Mrs. Beauly accompanies Mr. Macallan to 
visit the invalid. The dying woman casts a strange look at 
both of them, and tells them to leave her. Mr. Macallan 
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imderstanda thia as the fretful outbreak of a persoE in pain, 
and waits in the room to tell th^ nurse that the doctor is sent 
for. What doea ^Im. Beady do? She mna out pamc- 
stricken, the instant Mrs. Eustace Macallan looks at her. 
Even Mrs. Beauly, it seems, has a conscience ! 

Is there nothing to justify suspicion in such circum- 
stances as these— circumstances sworn to, on the oaths of 
the witnesses ? 

To me, the conclusion is plain. Mrs. Beauly's hand gave 
that second dose of poison. Admit this; and the inference 
follows that she aJso gave the first dose in the early morning. 
How could she do it ? Look again at the evidence. The 
noise admits that she was asleep, from past two in the morn- 
ing to six. She also speaks of a locked door of communicar 
tion with the sick room, the key of which had been removed, 
nobody knew by whom. Some person must have stolen that 
key. Why not Mrs. Beauly ? 

One word more, and all that I had in my mind at that 
time will be honestly revealed. 

Miserrimus Dexter, under cross-examination, had indirectly 
admitted that he had ideas of his own on the subject of Mrs. 
Eustace Macallan's death. At the same time, he haS spoken 
of Mrs. Beauly in a tone which plainly betrayed that he was 
no friend to that lady. Did he suspect her, too 1 My chief 
motive in deciding to ask his advice, before I applied to 
any one else, was to find an opportunity of putting that 
question to him. If he really thought of her as I did, 
my course was clear before me. The next step to take would 
be carefully to conceal my identity — and then to present 
myself in the character of a harmless stranger, to Mrs. 
Beauly. 

There were difiGiculties, of course, in my way. The first 
and greatest difficulty was to obtain an introduction to Miser- 
rimus Dexter. 
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The composing influence of the fresh air in the garden 
had, by this time, made me readier to lie down and rest 
than to occupy my mind in reflecting on my difliculties. 
Little by little, I grew too drowsy to think — ^then too lazy 
to go on walking. My bed looked wonderfully inviting, as I 
passed by the open window of my room. 

In five minutes more I had accepted the invitation of the 
bed, and had said farewell to my anxieties and my troubles. 
In five minutes more I was fast asleep. 

A discreetly gentle knock at my door was the first sound 
that roused me. I heard the voice of my good old Benjamin 
speaking outside. 

' My dear ! I am afraid you will be starved if I let you 
sleep any longer. It is half-past one o'clock ; and a firiend of 
yours has come to lunch with us.' 

A friend of mine ? What friends had I ? My husband 
was feur away ; and my uncle Starkweather had given me up 
in despair. 

* Who is it r I cried out from my bed, through the door. 

'Migor Fitz-David,' Benjamin answered — by the same 
medium. 

I sprang out of bed. The very man I wanted was waiting 
to see me ! Major Fitz-David, as the phrase is, knew every- 
body. Intimate with my husband, he would certainly know 
my husband's old friend — Miserrimus Dexter. 

Shall I confess that I took particular pains with my toilet, 
and that I kept the luncheon waiting ? The woman doesn't 
live who would have done otherwise — when she had a par- 
ticular favour to ask of Major Fitz-David. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE MAJOS MAKES DIFFICULTIES. 

As I opened the dining-room door, the Major hastened to 
meet me. He looked the brightest and the youngest of 
living elderly gentlemen — ^with his smart blue frock-ooat, 
his winning smile, his mby ring, and his ready compli- 
ment It was quite cheering to meet the modem Don Juan 
once more. 

'I don't ask after your health/ said the old gentleman; 
' your eyes answer me, my dear lady, before I can put the 
question. At your age a long sleep is the true beauty- 
draught. Plenty of bed — there is the simple secret of 
keeping your good looks and living a long life — ^plenty of 
bed!' 

' I have not been so long in my bed, Major, as you sup- 
pose. To tell the truth, I have been up all night, reading.' 

Major Fitz- David lifted his well-painted eyebrows^ in polite 
surprise. 

'What is the happy book which has interested you so 
deeply ? ' he asked. 

' The book,' I answered, < is the Trial of my husband for 
the murder of his first wife.' 

The Major's smile vanished. He drew back a step, with a 
look of dismay. 

* Don't mention that horrid book ! ' he exclaimed. * Don't 
speak of that dreadful subject ! What have beauty and grace 
to do with Trials, Poisonings, Horrors ? Why, my charming 
friend, profane your lips by talking of such things ] Why 
frighten away the Loves and the Graces that lie hid in your 
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smile 7 Humour an old fellow who adores the Loves and the 
Graces and who asks nothing better than to sun himself in 
your smile. Luncheon is ready. Let us be cheerful Let 
us laugh, and lunch.' 

He led me to the table and filled my plate and my glass, 
with the air of a man who considered himself to be engaged 
in one of the most important occupations of his life. Benja- 
min kept the conversation going on in the interval 

* Major Fitz-David brings you some news, my dear,' he said. 
'Your mother-in-law, Mrs. Macallan, is coming here to see 
you to-day.* 

My mother-in-law coming to see me ! I turned eagerly to 
the Major for further iuformation. 

'Has Mrs. Macallan heard anything of my husband T I 
asked. ' Is she coming here to tell me about him 1 ' 

' She has heard from him, I believe,' said the Major ; ' and 
she has also heard from your uncle, the Yicar. Our excellent 
Starkweather has written to her — to what purpose I have not 
been informed. I only know that on receipt of his letter, 
she has decided on paying you a visit. I met the old lady 
last night at a party ; and I tried hard to discover whether 
she was coming to you as your friend or your enemy. My 
powers of persuasion were completely thrown away on her. 
The fact is,' said the Major, speaking in the character of a 
youth of five- and twenty, making a modest confession, 'I 
don't get on well with old women. Take the will for the 
deed, my sweet friend. I have tried to be of some use to you 
— and I have failed.' 

Those words offered me the opportunity for which I was 
waiting I determined not to lose it 

* You can be of the greatest use to me,' I said, * if you 
will allow me to presume, Major, on your past kindness. I 
want to ask you a question ; and I may have a favour to beg 
when you have answered me.' 

^lajor Fitz-David set down his wine-glass on its way to 

o 
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his lipji, and looked at me with an appearance of breath- 
less interest. 

' Command me, my dear lady — I am yours and yours only/ 
said the gallant old gentleman. ' What do you wish to ask 
mer 

* I wish to ask you if you know Miserrimus Dexter 1 ' 

' Gbod Heavens ! ' cried the Major ; *• that is an unexpected 
question ! Know Miserrimus Dexter ? I have known him 
for more years than I like to reckon up. What can be 
your object ? * 

* I can tell you what my object is in two words/ I inter- 
. posed. ' I want you to give me an introduction to Miserrimus 

Dexter.' 

My impression is that the Major turned pale under his 
paint This, at any rate, is certain ; his sparkling little grey 
eyes looked at me in undisguised bewilderment and alarm. 

* You want to know Miserrimus Dexter ? ' he repeated, with 
the air of a man who doubted the evidence of his own senses. 
^ Mr. Benjamin ! have I taken too much of your excellent 
wine? Am I the victim of a delusion — or did our fair friend 
really ask me to give her an introduction to ^liserrimus 
Dexter?' 

Benjamin looked at me in some bewilderment on his side, 
and answered quite seriously — 

* I think you said so, my dear.* 

* I certainly said so,' I rejoined. * What is there so very 
surprising in my request 1 ' 

' The man is mad ! ' cried the Major. ' In all England you 
could not have picked out a person more essentially unfit to be 
introduced to a lady — to a young lady especially — than 
Dexter. Have you heard of his horrible deformity 1 ' 
' I have heard of it — ^and it doesn't daunt me.' 
' Doesn't daunt you ! My dear lady, the man's mind is as 
deformed as his body. What Voltaire said satirically of the 
character of his countrymen in general, is literally true of 
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Miserrimus Dexter. He is a mixture of the tiger and the 
monkej. At one moment, he would frighten you ; and at 
the next, he would set you screaming with laughter. I 
don't deny that he is clever in some respects — ^brilliantly 
clever, I admit. And I don't say that he has ever committed 
any acta of violence, or ever willingly injured anybody. But, 
for all that, he is mad, if ever a man was mad yet. For- 
give me if the inquiry is impertinent What can your 
motive possibly be for wanting an introduction to Miserri- 
mus Dexter ? ' 

* I want to consult him.' 

* May I ask on what subject V 

* On the sijbject of my husband's Trial.' 

Major Fits^David groaned, and sought a momentary conso- 
lation in his friend Benjamin's claret. 

' That dreadful subject again ! ' he exclaimed. * Mr. 
Benjamin, why does she persist in dwelling on that dreadful 
subject 1 ' 

' I must dwell on what is now the one employment and the 
one hope of my life,' I said. ' I have reason to think that 
l^liserrimus Dexter can help me to clear my husband's charac- 
ter of the stain which the Scotch Verdict has left on it. Tiger 
and monkey as he may be, I am ready to run the risk of 
being introduced to him. And I ask you again — rashly and 
obstinately as I fear you will think — ^to give me the intro- 
d action. It will put you to no inconvenience. I won't trouble 
you to escort me; a letter to Mr. Dexter would do.' 

The Major looked piteou&ly at Benjamin, and shook his 
head. Benjamin looked piteously at the Major, and shook 
his bead. 

* She appears to insist on it,' said the Major. 

* Yes,* said Benjamin. * She appears to insist on it' 

* I won't take the responsibility, Mr. Benjamin, of sending 
her alone to Miserrimus Dexter.' 

* Shall I go with her, sirl' 
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The Mvjor reflected. BeDJamin, in the capacity of pro- 
tector, did not appear to inspire our military friend with 
confidence. After a moment's consideration, a new idea 
seemed to strike him. He tamed to me. 

< My charming friend,' he said, < be more charming than 
ever — consent to a compromise. Let us treat this difficulty 
about Dexter from a social point of view. What do you say 
to a little dinner ? ' 

' A little dinner ? ' I repeated, not in the least understand- 
ing him. 

'A little dinner/ the Major reiterated. 'At my house. 
You insist on my introducing you to Dexter ; and I refuse to 
trust you alone with that crack-brained personage. The only 
alternative under the circumstances is to invite him to meet 
you, and to let you form your own opinion of him — under 
the protection of my roof. Who shall we have to meet you, 
besides?' pursued the Major, brightening with hospitable 
intentions. * We want a perfect galaxy of beauty round the 
table, as a species of compensation, when we have got 
Miserrimus Dexter for one of the guests. Madame Mirliflore 
is still in London. You would be sure to like her — she is 
charming; she possesses your firmness, your extraordinary 
tenacity of purpose. Yes, we will have Madame Mirliflore. 
Who else ? Shall we say Lady Clarinda ? Another charming 
person, Mr. Benjamin ! You would be sure to admire her — 
she is so sympathetic, she resembles in so many respects our 
fair friend here. Yes, Lady Clarinda shall be one of us ; and 
you shall sit next to her, Mr. Benjamin, as a proof of my 
sincere regard for you. Shall we have my young prima 
donna to sing to us in the evening? I think so. She Ls 
pretty ; she will assist in obscuring the deformity of Dexter. 
Very well ; there is our party complete ; I will shut myself 
up this evening, and approach the question of dinner with my 
cook. Shall we say this day week,' asked the Major, taking 
out his pocket-book — 'at eight o'clock ?' 
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I consented to the proposed compromise — ^bnt not very 
^^iUingly* With a letter of introduction, I might have seen 
Miserrimas Dexter that afternoon. As it was, the 'little 
dinner ' compelled me to wait in absolute inaction, through a 
whole week. However, there was no help for it but to 
submit. Major Fitz- David, in his polite way, could be as 
obstinate as I was. He had evidently made up his 
mind; and further opposition on my part would be of no 
service to me. 

*' Punctually at eight, Mr. Benjamin,' reiterated the Major. 
* Put it down in your book' 

Benjamin obeyed — ^with a side look at me, which I was at 
no loss to interpret. My good old friend did not relish 
meeting a man at dinner, who was described as ' half tiger, 
half monkey;' and the privilege of sitting next to Lady 
Clarinda rather daunted than delighted him. It was all my 
doing, and he, too, had no choice but to submit *• Punctually 
at eight, sir,' said poor old Benjamin, obediently recording 
his formal engagement. 'Please to take another glass of 
wine.' 

The Major looked at his watch, and rose — ^with fluent 
apologies for abruptly leaving the table. 

' It is later than I thought,' he said. ' I have an appoint- 
ment with a friend — a female friend ; a most attrac- 
tive person. You a little remind me of her, my dear 
ladj — ^you resemble her in complexion ; the same creamy 
palenesa I adore creamy paleness. As I was sayings 
I have an appointment with my friend ; she does me 
the honour to ask my opinion on some very remarkable 
specimens of old lace. I have studied old lace. I 
study everything that can make me useful or agreeable 
to your enchanting sex. Tou won't forget our little 
dinner? I will send Dexter his invitation the moment I 
get home.' He took my hand, and looked at it criti- 
cally, with his head a little on one side. 'A delicious 
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hand,' he said ; ' you don*t mind my looking at it, you don't 
mind my kissing it — do you % A delicious hand is one of ray 
weaknesses. Forgive my weaknesses. I promise to repent 
and amend, one of these days.' 

' At your age, Major, do you think you have much time to 
lose ?' asked a strange voice, speaking behind us. 

We all three looked round towards the door. There stood 
my husband's mother, smiling satirically — with Benjamin's 
shy little maid servant waiting to announce her. 

Major Fitz-David was ready with his answer. The old 
soldier was not easily taken by surprise. 

' kg% my dear Mrs. Macallan, is a purely relative expres- 
sion,' he said. * There are some people who are never young ; 
and there are other people who are never old. I am one of 
the other people. Au revoir I ' 

With that answer, the incorrigible Major kissed the tips of 
his fingers to us, and walked out, Benjamin, bowing with 
his old-fashioned courtesy, threw open the door of his little 
library, and, inviting Mrs. Macallan and myself to pass in, left 
us together in the room. 



CHAPTER XXIIT. 

MY MOTHER-IN-LAW SURPRISES ME. 

I TOOK a chair at a respectful distance from the sofa on which 
Mrs. Macallan seated herself. The old lady smiled, and 
beckoned to me to take my place by her side. Judging by 
appearances, she had certainly not come to see me in the 
character of an enemy. It remained to be discovered whether 
she was really disposed to be my friend. 

* I have received a letter from your uncle, the Vicar,' she 
began. MIe asks me to visit you; and I am happy — for 
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reasons which you shall presently hear — ^to comply with his 
request. Under other circumstances, I doubt very much, my 
dear child — strange as the confession may appear — whether 
I should have ventured into your presence. My son has 
behaved to you so weakly, and (in my opinion) so inexcusably, 
that I am really, speaking as his mother, almost ashamed to 
face you.' 

Was she in earnest ? I listened to her, and looked at her, 
in amazement. 

*Your Uncle's letter,' pursued Mrs. Macallan, 'tells me 
ho^¥ you have behaved under your hard trial, and what you 
propose to do, now Eustace has left you. Dr. Starkweather, 
poor man, seems inexpressibly shocked by what you said to 
him when he was in London. He begs me to use my 
influence to induce you to abandon your present ideas, and to 
make you return to your old home at the Vicarage. I don't 
in the least agree with your uncle, my dear ! Wild as I 
believe your plans to be — ^you have not the slightest chance 
of succeeding in carrying them out — I admire your courage ; 
your Odelity ; your unshaken faith in my unhappy son, after 
his unpardonable behaviour to you. You are a fine creature, 
Valeria ! And I have come here to tell you so in plain words. 
Give me a kiss, child. You deserve to be the wife of a hero 
— and you have married one of the weakest of living mortals. 
God forgive me for speaking so of my own son ! But it's in 
my mind, and it must come out ! ' 

This way of speaking of Eustace was more than I could 
suffer — even from his mother. I recovered the use of my 
tongue, in my husband's defence. 

* I am sincerely proud of your good opinion, dear Mrs. 
Macallan,' I said. * But you distress mc — forgive me if I 
own it plainly — when I hear you speak so disparagingly of 
Eustace. I cannot agree with you that my husband is the 
weakest of living mortals.' 

* Of course not ! ' retorted the old lady. * You are like all 
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good women — ^you make a hero of the man you love, whether 
he deserves it or not. Your husband has hosts of good 
qualities^ child — and perhaps I know them better than you 
da But his whole conduct, from the moment when he first 
entered your uncle's house to the present time, has been (I 
say again) the conduct of an essentially weak nian. What do 
you think he has done now by way of climax % He bas 
joined a charitable brotherhood ; and he is off to the war in 
Spain with a red cross on his arm, when he ought to be here 
on his knees asking his wife to forgive him. I say that is 
the conduct of a weak man. Some people might call it by a 
harder name.' 

This news startled and distressed me. I might be resigned 
to his leaving me (for a time) ; but all my instincts as 
a woman revolted at his placing himself in a position of 
danger, during his separation from his wife. He had now 
deliberately added to my anxieties. I thought it cruel nf 
him — ^but I would not confess what I thought to his mother. 
I affected to be as cool as she was ; and I disputed her on- 
dnsions with all the firmness that I could summon to help 
me. The terrible old woman only went on abusing him more 
vehemently than ever. 

* What I complain of in my son,' proceeded Mrs. ^lacallan, 
* is that he has entirely failed to understand you. If he had 
married a fool, his conduct would be intelligible enough. 
He would have done wisely to conceal from a fool that he had 
been married already, and that he had suffered the horrid 
public exposure of a Trial for the murder of his wife. Then, 
again, he would have been quite right, when this same fool 
had discovered the truth, to take himself off out of her way, 
before she could suspect him of poisoning her — for the sake 
of the peace and quiet of both parties. But you are not a 
fooL I can see that, after only a short experience of you. 
Why can't he see it, too ? Why didn't he trust you with his 
secret from the first, instead of stealing his way into your 
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affections under an assumed name 1 Why did he plan (as he 
confessed to me) to take you away to the Mediterranean, and 
to keep you abroad, for fear of some officious friends at home 
betraying him to you as the prisoner of the famous Trial % 
What is the plain answer to all these questions ? What is 
the one possible explanation of this otherwise unaccountable 
conduct) There is only one answer, and one explanation. 
My poor wretched son — he takes after his father ; he isn't the 
least like me ! — ^is weak in his way of judging ; weak in his 
way of acting; and, like all weak people, headstrong and 
unreasonable to the last degree. There is the truth ! Don't 
get red and angry. I am as fond of him as you are. I 
can see his merits, too. And one of them is, that he 
has married a woman of spirit and resolution — so faithful, 
and so fond of him, that she won't even let his own 
mother tell her of his faults. Gk)od child ! I like you for 
hating me ! ' 

' Dear madam, don't say that I hate you ! ' I exclaimed 
(feeling very much as if I did hate her, though, for all that !). 
' I only presume to think that you are confusing a delicate- 
minded man with a weak-minded man. Our dear unhappy 
Eustace ' 

'Is a delicate-minded man,' said the impenetrable Mrs. 
Macallan, finishing my sentence for me. ' We will leave it 
there, my dear, and get on to another subject. I wonder 
whether we shall disagree about that, too ? ' 

' What is the subject, madam % ' 

* I won't tell you, if you call me madam. Call me, mother. 
Say, " What is the subject, mother ? " ' 

* What is the subject, mother ] ' 

' Tour notion of turning yourself into a Court of Appeal 
for a new Trial of Eustace, and forcing the world to 
pronounce a just verdict on him. Do you really mean to 
try it r 

ado!' 
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Mrs. Macallan considered for a moment grimly with 
herself. 

* You know how heartily I admire your courage, and your 
devotion to my unfortunate son,' she said. ' You know, by 
this time, that / don't cant But I cannot see you attempt 
to perform impossibilities; I cannot let you uselessly risk 
your reputation and your happiness, without warning you 
before it is too late. My child ! the thing you have got it in 
your head to do, is not to be done by you or by anybody. 
Give it up,* 

* I am deeply obliged to you, Mrs. Macallan * 

'Mother!' 

* I am deeply obliged to you, mother, for the interest that 
you take in me — ^but I cannot give it up. Right or wrong, 
risk or no risk, I must, and I will, try it ! ' 

Mrs. Macallan looked at me very attentively, and sighed as 
she looked. 

' Oh, youth, youth ! ' she said to herself, sadly. ' What 
a grand thing it is to be young ! ' She controlled 
the rising regret, and turned on me suddenly, almost 
fiercely, with these words : * What, in God*s name, do you 
mean to do ? ' 

At the instant when she put the question, the idea crossed 
my mind that Mrs. ^Macallan could introduce me, if she 
pleased, to Miserrimus Dexter. She must know him, and 
know him well, as a guest at Gleninch and an old friend of 
her son. 

*I mean to consult Miserrimus Dexter,' I answered, 
boldly. 

Mrs. Macallan started back from me, with a loud exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

*• Are you out of your senses % ' she asked. 

I told her, as I had told Major Fitz David, that I had 
reason to think Mr. Dexter's advice might be of real assistance 
to me at starting. 
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'And I,* rejoined Mrs. Macallan, *have reason to think 
tbat your whole project is a mad one, and that in asking 
Dexter's adnce on it yon appropriately consult a madman. 
You needn't start, child ! There is no harm in the creature. 
I don't mean that he will attack you, or be rude to you. I 
only say that the last person whom a young woman, placed in 
your painful and delicate position, ought to associate herself 
with, is ^liserrimus Dexter/ 

Strange ! Here was the Major's warning repeated by Mrs. 
Macallan, almost in the Major's own words. Well ! It shared 
the fate of most warnings. It only made me more and more 
eager to have my own way. 

* You surprise me very much,' I said. * Mr. Dexter's 
evidence, given at the Trial, seems as clear and reasonable as 
evidence can be.' 

* Of course it is ! * answered Mrs, Macallan. * The short- 
hand writers and reporters put his evidence into presentable 
language, before they printed it. If you had heard what he 
really said, as I did, you would have been either very much 
disgu*)ted with him, or very much amused by him, according 
to your way of looking at things. He began, fairly enough, 
with a modest explanation of his absurd Christian name, 
which at once checked the merriment of the audience. But 
as he went on, the mad side of him showed itself. He mixed 
up sense and nonsense in the strangest confusion : he was 
called to order over and over again ; he was even threatened 
with fine and imprisonment for contempt of Court. In short, 
he was just like himself — a mixture of the strangest and the 
most opposite qualities ; at one time, perfectly clear and 
reasonable, as you said just now; at another, breaking out into 
rhapsodies of the most outrageous kind, like a man in a state 
of delirium. A more entirely unfit person to advise anybody, 
I tell you again, never lived. You don't expect Me to intro- 
duce you to him, I hope 1 ' 

' I did think of such a thing,' I answered. ' But, after 
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what you have said, dear Mrs. MacalUn, I give np the idea, 
of course. It is not a great sacrifice — it only obliges me to 
wait a week for Major Fitz-David's dinner party. He has 
promised to ask Miserrimus Dexter to meet me.' 

' There is the Major all over ! ' cried the old lady. ' If 
you pin you &ith on that man, I pity you. He is as slippery 
as an eel I suppose you asked him to introduce you to 
Dexter r 

'Yes.' 

*• Exactly ! Dexter despises him, ray dear. He knows as 
well as I do that Dexter won't go to his dinner. And he 
stakes that roundabout way of keeping you apart — instead of 
saying No to you plainly, like an honest man.' 

This was bad news. But I was, as usual, too obstinate to 
own myself defeat^. 

'If the worst comes to the worst,' I said, 'I can 
but write to Mr. Dexter, and beg him to grant me an 
interview.' 

' And go to him by yourself if he does grant it ? ' inquired 
Mrs. Macallan. 

• Certainly. By myself.' 
' Ton really mean it ? ' 

' I do, indeed.' 

* I won't allow you to go by yoursel£' 

' May I venture to ask, ma'am, how you propose to prevent 
me?' 

' By going with you, to be sure, you obstinate hussy ! Yes, 
yes — I can be as headstrong as you are, when I like. Mind ! 
I don't want to know what your plans are. I don't want to 
be mixed up with your plans. My son is resigned to the 
Scotch Verdict And I am resigned to the Scotch Verdict 
It is yon who won't let matters rest as they are. You are a 
vain and foolhardy young person. But, somehow, I have 
taken a liking to you ; and I won't let you go to Miserrimus 
Dexter by youiselH Put on your bonnet ! ' 
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'NowriaskoA 

' Certainly ! My carriage is at the door. And the sooner 
it 's over, the better I shall be pleased. Oct ready — and be 
qaick about it ! ' 

I required no second bidding. In ten minutes more, we 
were on our way to Miserrimus Dexter. 

Such was the result of my mother-in-law's visit ! 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MISERRIMUS DEXTER — FIRST VIEW. 

We had dawdled over our luncheon, before Mrs. Macallan 
arrived at Benjamin's cottage. The ensuing conversation 
between the old lady and myself (of which I have only pre- 
sented a brief abstract) lasted until quite late in the after- 
noon. The sun was setting in heavy clouds when we got into 
the carriage, and the dreary twilight began to fall round us 
while we were still on the road. 

The direction in which we drove took us (as well as I could 
judge) towards the great northern suburb of London. 

For more than an hour the carriage threaded its way 
through a dingy brick labyrinth of streets, growing smaller 
and smaller, and dirtier aud dirtier, the further we went 
Emerging from the labyrinth, I noticed in the gathering dark- 
ness dismal patches of waste ground which seemed to be neither 
town nor country. Crossing these, we passed some forlorn 
outlying groups of houses with dim little scattered shops 
among them, looking like lost country villages wandering on 
the way to London ; disfigured and smoke-dried already by 
their journey ! Darker and darker, and drearier and drearier 
the prospect grew — until the carriage stopped at last, and 
Mrs. Macallan announced, in her sharply-satirical way, 
that we had reached the end of our journey. 'Prince 
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Dexter's Palace, my dear/ she salcL ' What do you think 
of it?' 

I looked round me — ^not knowing what to think of it, if the 
truth must be told. 

We had got out of the carriage, and we were standing on a 
rough half- made gravel path. Right and left of me, in the 
dim light, I saw the half-completed foundations of new houses 
in their first stage of existence. Boards and bricks were 
scattered about us. At places, gaunt scaffolding-poles rose 
like the branchless trees of the brick-desert Behind us, on 
the other side of the high road, stretched another plot of waste 
ground, as yet not built on. Over the surface of this second 
desert, the ghastly white figures of vagrant ducks gleamed at 
intervals in the mystic light In front of us, at a distance of 
two hundred yards or so, as well as I could calculate, rose a 
black mass which gradually resolved itself, as my eyes became 
accustomed to the twilight, into a long, low, and ancient 
house, with a hedge of evergreens and a pitch-black paling in 
front of it The footman led the way towards the paling, 
through the boards and the bricks, the oyster-shells and the 
broken crockery, that strewed the ground. And this was 
* Prince Dexter's Palace ! * 

There was a gate in the pitch-black paling, and a bell-handle 
—discovered with great difficulty. Pulling at the handle, the 
footm u set in motion, to judge by the sound produced, a bell 
of prodigious size, fitter for a church than a house. 

While we were waiting for admission, Mrs. Macallan pointed 
to the low dark line of the old building. 

*• There is one of his madnesses ! * she said. ' The speculators 
in this new neighbourhood have offered him, I don't know 
how many thousand pounds for the ground that house stands 
on. It was originally the manor-house of the district Dexter 
purchased it, many years since, in one of his freaks of 
fancy. He has no old family associations with the place ; the 
walls are all but tumbling about his ears; and the mocey 
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offered would really be of use to him. But, no ! He refused 
the proposal of the enterprising speculators, by letter, in these 
Wordd : " My house is a standing monument of the picturesque 
and beautiful, amid the mean, dishonest, and groyelling con- 
structions of a mean, dishonest, and grovelling age. I keep 
my house, gentlemen, as a useful lesson to you. Look at it, 
while you are building round me — and blush, if you can, for 
your own work." Was there ever such an absurd letter 
written yet ? Hush ! I hear footsteps in the garden. Here 
comes his cousin. His cousin is a woman. I may as well 
tell you that, or you might mistake her for a man, in the 
darL' 

A rough, deep voice, which I should certainly never have 
supposed to be the voice of a woman, hailed us from the inner 
side of the paling. 

'Who's there ?^ 

* Mrs. Macallan,' answered my mother-in-law. 
*What doyou wantr 

* We want to see Dexter.' 

* You can't see him.' 

* Why not?' 

* What did yon say your name was ? ' 

' Macallan. Mrs. Macallan. Eustace Macallan's mother. 
Now do you understand ? ' 

The voice muttered and grunted behind the paling, and a 
key turned in the lock of the gate. 

Admitted to the garden, in the deep shadow of the shrubs, 
I could see nothing distinctly of the woman with the rough 
voice, except that she wore a man's hat. Closing the gate 
bthind us, without a word of welcome or explanation , she led 
the way to the house. Mrs. Macallan followed her easily^ 
knowing the place; and I walked in Mrs. Macallan's foot- 
steps as closely as I could. 'This is a nice family,' my 
mother-in-law whispered to me. ' Dexter's cousin is the only 
woman in the house, and Dexter's cousin is an idiot' 
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We entered a spacious hall, with a low ceiling — dimly lit 
at its further end by one small oil lamp. I could see that 
there were pictures on the grim brown walls — ^but the subjects 
represented were invisible in the obscure and shadowy light. 

Mrs. Macallan addressed herself to the speechless cousin 
with the man's hat 

* Now tell me,* she said. * Why can't we see Dexter! * 
The cousin took a sheet of paper off the hall table, and 

handed it to Mrs. Macallan. 

' The Master's writing ! ' said this strange creature, in a 
hoarse whisper, as if the bare idea of 'the Master ' terrified 
her. ' Head it And stay, or go, which you please.' 

She opened an invisible side-door in the wall, masked by 
one of the pictures — disappeared through it like a ghost — and 
left us together alone in the hall. 

Mrs. Macallan approached the oil lamp, and looked by its 
li^ht at the sheet of paper which the woman had given to her. 
I followed, and peeped over her shoulder, without ceremony. 
The paper exhibited written characters, traced in a wonder- 
fully large and firm handwriting. Had I caught the infeo- 
tion of madness in the air of the house ? Or did I really see 
before me these words ? 

'Notice. — My immense imagination is at work. Visions 
of heroes unroll themselves before me. I re animate in myself 
the spirits of the departed great. My brains are boiling in 
my head. Any persons who disturb me, under existing cir- 
cumstances, will do it at the peril of their lives. — Dexter.' 

^Irs. Macallan looked round at me quietly with her sardonic 
smile. 

' Do you still persist in wanting to be introduced to him f ' 
she asked. 

The mockery in the tone of the question roused my pride. 
I determined that I would not be the first to give way. 

* Not if I am putting you in peril of your life, ma'am,' I 
answered, pertly enough, pointing to the paper in her hand. 
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My mother-in-law retarned to tho hall table, and put the 
paper back on it, without condescending to reply. She then 
led the way to an arched recess on our right hand, beyond 
which I dimly discerned a broad flight of oaken stairs. 

' Follow me,' said Mrs. Macallan, mounting the stairs in the 
dirk. * I know where to find him.' 

We groped our way up the stairs to the first landing. The 
next flight of steps, tumiog in the reverse direction, was 
faintly illuminated, like the hall below, by one oil lamp, placed 
in some invisible position above us. Ascending the second 
flight of stairs, and crossing a short corridor, we discovered 
the lamp, through the open door of a quaintly-shaped circular 
room, burning on the mantelpiece. Its light illuminated a 
strip of thick tapestry, hanging loose from the ceiling to the 
floor, on the wall opposite to the door by which we had 
entered. 

Mrs. Macallan drew aside the strip of tapestry, and, signing 
to me to follow her, passed behind it. 

* Listen ! ' she whispered. 

Standing on the inner side of the tapestry, I found myself in 
a dark recess or passage, at the end of which a ray of light from 
the lamp showed me a closed door. I listened, and heard, on the 
other side of the door, a shouting voice, accompanied by an 
extraordinary rumbling and whistling sound travelling back- 
wards and forwards, as well as I could judge, over a great 
space. Now the rumbling and the whistling would reach 
their climax of loudness, and would overcome the resonant 
notes of the shouting voice. Then, again, those louder sounds 
gradually retreated into distance, and the shouting voice 
made itself heard as the more audible sound of the two. The 
door must have been of prodigious solidity. Listen as in- 
tently as I might, I failed to catch the articulate words (if 
any) which the voice was pronouncing, and I was equally at 
a loss to penetrate the cause which produced the rumbling 
and whistling sounds. 

F 
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'What can possibly be going on,' I whispered to Mra. 
MacaUiui, ' on the other side of that door V 

'Step softly/ my mother-in-law answered, 'and come and 
see.' 

She arranged the tapestry behind ns, so as completely to 
shut out the light in the circular room. Then noiselessly 
taming the handle, she opened the heavy door. 

We kept ourselves concealed in the shadow of the recess, 
and looked through the open doorway. 

I saw (or fancied I saw, in the obscurity,) a long room, 
with a low ceiling. The dying gleam of an ill-kept fire formed 
the only light by which I could judge of objects and dis- 
tances. Redly illuminating the central portion of the room, 
opposite to which we were standing, the firelight left the 
extremities shadowed in almost total darkness. I had barely 
time to notice this, before I heard the rumbling and whistling 
sounds approaching me. A high chair on wheels moved by, 
through the field of red light, carrying a shadowy figure with 
floating hair, and arms furiously raised and lowered, working 
the machinery that propelled the chair at its utmost rate of 
speed. ' I am Napoleon, at the sunrise of Austerlitz ! ' 
shouted the man in the chair as he swept past me, on his 
rumbling and whistling wheels, in the red glow of the fire- 
light. ' I give the word ; and thrones rock, and kings fall, 
and nations tremble, and men by tens of thousands fight and 
bleed and die ! ' The chair rushed out of sight, and the 
shouting man in it became another hero. ' I am Nelson ! ' the 
ringing voice cried now. * I am leading the fleet at Trafalgar. 
I issue my conmiands, prophetically conscious of victory and 
deatL I see my own apotheosis — my public funeral, my 
nation's tears, my burial in the glorious church. The ages 
remember me, and the poets sing my praise in immortal 
verse ! ' The strident wheels turned at the far end of the 
room, and came back. The fantastic and frightful apparition, 
man and machinery blended in one — the new Centaur, half 
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man, half chair — flew by me again in the dying light ' I 
am Shakspere ! ' cried the frantic creature, now. ' I am 
writing "Lear," the tragedy of tragedies. Ancients and 
moderns, I am the poet who towers over them alL light ! 
light ! the lines flow out like lava from the eruption of my 
volcanic mind. Light ! light ! for the poet of all time to 
write the words that live for ever ! ' He ground and tore his 
way back towards the middle of the roooL As he approached 
the flreplace, a last morsel of unbumt coal (or wood) burst 
into^ momentary flame, and showed the open doorway. In 
that moment he saw us ! The wheel chair stopped with a 
shock that shook the crazy old floor of the room, altered its 
course, and flew at us with the rush of a wild animal. We 
drew back, just in time to escape it^ against the wall of the 
recess. The chair passed on, and burst aside the hanging 
tapestry. The light of the lamp in the circular room poured 
in through the gap. The creature in the chair checked his 
furious wheels, and looked back over his shoulder with an 
impish curiosity horrible to see. 

' Have I run over them ? Have I ground them to powder 
for presuming to intrude on me ? ' he said to himsell As the 
expression of this amiable doiibt passed his lips, his eyes 
lighted on us. His mind instantly veered back again to 
Shakspere and ' King Lear.' ' Goneril and Regan ! ' he cried. 
' My two unnatural daughters, my she-devil children, come to 
mock at me ! ' 

' Nothing of the sort,' said my mother-in-law, as quietly as 
if she was addressing a perfectly reasonable being. ' I am 
your old friend, Mrs. Macallan ; and I have brought Eustace 
Macallan's second wife to see you.' 

The instant she pronounced those last words, 'Eustace 
Macallan's second wife,' the man in the chair sprang out of it 
with a shrill cry of horror, as if she had shot him. For one 
moment we saw a head and body in the air, absolutely 
deprived of the lower limbs. The moment after^ the terrible 
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creature touched the floor as lightly as a monkey, on his hands. 
The grotesque horror of the scene culminated in his hopping 
away^ on his hands, at a prodigious speed, until he reached 
the fireplace in the long room. There he crouched over the 
dying embers, shuddering and shivering, and muttering, 
' Oh, pity me, pity me ! ' dozens and dozens of times over to 
himself 

This was the man whose advice I had come to ask — whose 
assistance I had confidently counted on, in my hour of need ! 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MISERRIMUS DEXTER — SECX)ND VIEW. 

Thorouohlt disheartened and disgusted, and (if I must 
honestly confess it) thoroughly frightened too, I whispered 
to Mrs. Macallan, ' I was wrong, and you were right Let 

UBgO.' 

The ears of Misenimus Dexter must have been as sensitive 
as the ears of a dog. He heard me say, ' Let us go.' 

'No!' he answered. * Bring Eustace Macallan's second 
wife in here. I am a gentleman— I must apologize to her. 
I am a student of human character — I wish to see her.' 

The whole man appeared to have undergone a complete 
transformation. He spoke in the gentlest of voices — and he 
sighed hysterically when he had done, like a woman recovering 
from a burst of tears. Was it reviving courage or reviving 
curiosity % When Mrs. Macallan said to me, * The fit is over 
now ; do you still wish to go away ? ' I answered, * No ; I am 
ready to go in.' 

' Have you recovered your belief in him, already 1 ' asked 
my motherin-law, in her mercilessly satirical way. 

*• I have recovered from my terror of him,' I replied. 

'I am sorry I terrified you,' said the soffc voice at the fire- 
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place. ' Some people think I am a little mad at times. You 
came, I suppose, at one of the times — if some people are 
right I admit that I am a visionary. My imagination runs 
away with me, and I say and do strange things. On those 
occasions, anybody who reminds me of that horrible Trial, 
throws me back into the past, and causes me unutterable 
nervous suffering. I am a very tender-hearted man. As the 
necessary consequence (in such a world as this), I am a 
miserable wretch. Accept my excuses. Come in, both of 
you. Come in, and pity me.* 

A child would not have been frightened of him now. A 
child would have gone in, and pitied him. 

The room was getting darker and darker. We could just 
see the crouching figure of Miserrimns Dexter at the expiring 
fire — and that was all. 

' Are we to have no light ? ' asked Mrs. Macallan. ' And 
is this lady to see you, when the light comes, out of your 
chair ? * 

He lifted something bright and metallic, hanging round his 
neck, and blew on it a series of shrill, trilling, birdlike notes. 
After an interval, he was answered by a similar series of notes, 
sounding faintly in some distant region of the house. 

'Ariel is coming,' he said. 'Compose yourself, Mama 
Macallan, Ariel will make me presentable to a lady's eyes.' 

He hopped away on his hands into the darkness at the end 
of the room. ' Wait a little,' said Mrs. Macallan ; * and you 
will have another surprise — ^you will see the " delicate Ariel."' 

We heard heavy footsteps in the circular room. 

* Ariel ! ' sighed Miserrimus Dexter out of the darkness, in 
his softest notes. 

To my astonishment, the coarse masculine voice of the 
cousin in the man's hat — the Caliban's, rather than the Ariel's 
voice — answered, * Here ! * 

* My chair, Ariel ! ' 

The person thus strangely misnamed drew aside the tapestry. 
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BO as to let in more light — then entered the room, pushing 
the wheeled chair before her. She stooped, and lifted 
Misenimus Dexter from the floor, like a child. Before she 
could put him into the chair, he sprang out of her arms with 
a little gleeful cry, and alighted on his seat, like a bird alight- 
ing on its perch ! 

'The lamp,' said Miserritnus Dexter. 'And the looking- 
glass. Pardon me,' he added, addressing us, ' for turning my 
back on you. You musn't see lae until my hair is set to 
rights. Ariel ! the brush, the comb, and the perfumes.' 

Carrying the lamp in one hand, the looking-glass in the 
other, and the brush (with the comb stuck in it) between her 
teeth, Ariel the Second, otherwise Dexter's cousin, presented 
herself plainly before me for the first time. I could now see 
the girl's round, fleshy, inexpressive face, her rayless and 
colourless eyes, her coarse nose and heavy chin. A creature . 
half alive ; an imperfectly-developed animal in shapeless form, 
dad in a man's pilot jacket, and treading in a man's heavy 
laced boots : with nothing but an old red flannel petticoat, 
and a broken comb in her frowsy flaxen hair, to tell us that 
she was a woman — such was the inhospitable person who had 
received us in the darkness, when we first entered the house. 

This wonderful valet, collecting her materials for dressing 
her still more wonderful master's hair, gave him the looking- 
glass (a hand-mirror), and addressed herself to her work. 

She combed, she brushed, she oiled, she perfumed the 
flowing locks and the long silky beard of Miserrimus Dexter, 
with the strangest mixture of dulness and dexterity that I 
ever saw. Done in brute silence, with a lumpbh look and a 
clumsy gait, the work was perfectly well done, nevertheless. 
The imp in the chair superintended the whole proceeding 
critically by means of his hand-mirror. He was too deeply 
interested in this occupation to speak, until some of the con- 
cluding touches to his beard brought the misnamed Ariel in 
firont of him, and so turned her full face towards the part of 
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the room in wMch Mrs. Macallan and I were standing. Then 
he addressed us — taking special care, however, not to torn 
his head our way while his toilet was still incomplete. 

' Mama Macallan/ he said, * what is the Christian name of 
your son's second wife]' 

' Why do you want to know ? ' asked my mother-in-law. 

' I want to know, because I can't address her as ^ Mrs 
Eustace Macallan." ' 

* Why not?' 

'It recalls Hit other Mrs. Eustace Macallan. If I am 
reminded of those horrible days at Gleninch, my fortitude will 
give way — I shall burst out screaming again.' 

Hearing this, I hastened to interpose. 

' My name is Valeria,' I said. 

'A Roman name,' remarked Miserrimus Dexter. 'I like it. 
My own name has a Roman riog in it. My bodily build 
would have been Roman, if I had been bom with legs. I 
shall call you Mrs. Valeria. UdIcss you disapprove of it 1 ' 

I hastened to say that I was far from disapproving of it. 

' Very good,' said Miserrimus Dexter. ' Mrs. Valeria, do 
you see the fftce of this creature in front of me 1' 

He pointed with the hand-mirror to his cousin, as uncon- 
cernedly as he might have pointed to a dog. His cousin, on 
her side, took no more notice than a dog would have taken of 
the contemptuous phrase by which he had designated her. 
She went on combing and oiling his beard as composedly as ever. 

' It is the face of an idiot, isn't it ? ' pursued Miserrimus 
Dexter. ' Look at her ! She is a mere vegetable. A cabbage 
in a garden has as much life and expression in it as that girl 
exhibits at the present moment. Would you believe there 
was latent intelligence, affection, pride, fidelity, in such a 
half-developed being as this ? ' 

I was really ashamed to answer him. Quite needlessly 1 
The impenetrable young woman went on with her master's 
beard. A machine could not have taken less notice of the 
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life and the talk around it than this incomprehensible 
creature. 

' / have got at that latent affection; pride, fidelity, and the 
rest of it,' resumed Miserrimus Dexter. ' / hold the key to 
that dormant Intelligence. Qrand thought ! Now look at 
her, when I speak. (I named her, poor wretch, in one of my 
ironical moments. She has got to like her name, just as a 
dog gets to like his collar.) Now, Mrs. Valeria, look and 
listen. Ariel ! ' 

The girl's dull face began to brighten. The girl's mechanic- 
alfy-moving hand stopped, and held the comb in suspense. 

' Ariel ! you have learnt to dress my hair, and anoint my 
beard — haven't you ] * 

Her face still brightened. ' Yes ! yes ! yes ! ' she answered, 
eagerly. * And you say I have learnt to do it well — don't 
your 

' I say that. Would you like to let anybody else do it for 
your 

Her eyes melted softly into b'ght and life. Her strange 
unwomanly voice sank to the gentlest tones that I had heard 
from her yet 

' Nobody else shall do it for me,' she said, at once proudly 
and tenderly. ' Nobody, as long as I live, shall touch you 
but me.' 

'Not even the lady there?' asked Miserrimus Dexter, 
pointing backward with his hand-mirror to the place at which 
I was standing. 

Her eyes suddenly flashed, her hand suddenly shook the 
comb at me, in a burst of jealous rage. 

*• Let her try ! ' cried the poor creature, raisiog her voice 
again to it hoarsest notes. < Let her touch you if she dares ! ' 

Dexter laughed at the childish outbreak, ' That will do, 
my delicate Ariel,' he said. ' I dismiss your Intelligence for 
the present Relapse into your former self. Finish my 
beard.' 
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She passively resumed her work The new light in her 
eyes, the new expression in her face, faded little by little, and 
died out In another minute, the face was as vacant and as 
lumpish as before : the hands did their work again with the 
lifeless dexterity which had so painfully impressed me when 
she first took up the brusL Miserrimus Dexter appeared to 
be perfectly satisfied with these results. 

' I thought my little experiment might interest you,' he 
said. 'You see how it is? The dormant intelligence of 
my curious cousin is like the dormant sound in a musical 
instrument I play upon it — and it answers to my touch. 
She likes being played upon. But her great delight is to hear 
me tell a story. I puzzle her to the verge of distraction ; and 
the more I confuse her, the better she likes the story. It is 
the greatest fun; you really must see it some day.' He 
indulged himself in a last look at the mirror. ' Ah ! ' he said, 
complacently, ' now I shall do. Vanish, Ariel ! * 

She tramped out of the room in her heavy boots, with the 
mute obedience of a trained animal I said ' Qood-night ' as 
she passed me. She neither returned the salutation nor 
looked at me : the words simply produced no effect on her 
dull senses. The one voice that could reach her was silent 
She had relapsed once more into the vacant inanimate creature 
who had opened the gate to us — until it pleased Miserrimus 
Dexter to speak to her again. 

* Valeria ! ' said my mother-in-law. ' Our modest host is 
waiting to see what you think of him.' 

While my attention was fixed on his cousin, he had wheeled 
his chair round, so as to face me — with the light of the lamp 
falling full on him. In mentioning his appearance as a 
witness at the Trial, I find I have borrowed (without meaning 
to do so) from my experience of him at this later time. I saw 
plainly now the bright intelligent face, and the large clear blue 
eyes ; the lustrous waving hair of a light chestnut colour ; the 
long delicate white hands, and the magnificent throat and 
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chesty which I have elsewhere described. The deformity 
which degraded and destroyed the manly beauty of his head 
and breast, was hidden from view by an Oriental robe of many 
ooloors, thrown over the chair like a coverlid. He was clothed 
in a jacket of black velvety fastened loosely across his chest 
with large malachite buttons ; and he wore lace ruffles at the 
ends of his sleeves, in the fashion of the last century. It may 
well have been due to want of perception on my part — but I 
could see nothing mad in him, nothing in any way repelling, 
as he now looked at me. The one defect that I could discover 
in his &ce was at the outer comers of his eyes, just under the 
temple. Here, when he laughed, and, in a lesser degree, 
when he smiled, the skin contracted into quaint little wrinkles 
and folds, which looked strangely out of harmony with the 
almost youthful appearance of the rest of his face. As to his 
other features, the mouth, so far as his beard and moustache 
permitted me to see it, wae small and delicately formed. The 
noae — ^perfectly shaped on the straight Grecian model — was 
perhaps a little too thin, judged by comparison with the full 
cheeks and the high massive forehead. Looking at him as a 
whole (and speaking of him, of course, from a woman's, not a 
physiognomist's, point of view), I can only describe him as 
being an unusually handsome man. A painter would have 
revelled in him as a model for St. John. And a young giri, 
ignorant of what the Oriental robe hid from view, would have 
said to herself the instant she looked at him, ' Here is the 
hero of my dreams ! ' 

'Well, Mrs. Valeria,' he said, quietly, 'do I frighten you 
nowT 

' Certainly not, Mr. Dexter.' 

His blue eyes — large as the eyes of a woman, clear as the 
eyes of a child — rested on my face with a strangely varying 
play of expression, which at once interested and perplexed me. 

Now, there was doubt, uneasy painful doubt, in the look : 
and now again it changed brightly to approval, so open and 
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unrestndned that a yain woman might have fancied she 
had made a conquest of him at first sight. Suddenly, a 
new emotion seemed to take possession of him. His eyes 
sank, his head drooped ; he lifted his hands with a gesture 
of regret He muttered and murmured to himself; pursuing 
some secret and melancholy train of thought, which seemed 
to lead him further and further away from present objects 
of interest^ and to plunge him deeper and deeper in troubled 
recollections of the past Here and there, I caught some of 
the worda Little by little, I found myself trjring to fathom 
what was darkly passing in this strange man's mind. 

' A far more charming face,' I heard him say. ' But no — 
not a more beautiful figure. What figure was ever more 
beautiful than hers ? Somethiog — ^but not all — of her en- 
chanting grace. Where is the resemblance which has brought 
her back to me? In the pose of the figure, perhaps? In 
the movement of the figure, perhaps ? Poor martyred augel ! 
What a life ! And what a death ! what a death ! ' 

Was he comparing me with the victim of the poison — 
witii my husband^s first wife ? His words seemed to justify 
the conclusion. If I was right, the dead woman had been 
evidently a favourite with him. There was no misinterpret- 
ing the broken tones of his voice when he spoke of her ; he 
had admired her, living ; he mourned her, dead. Supposiog 
that I could prevail upon myself to admit this extraordinary 
person into my confidence, what would be the result ? Should 
I be the gainer or the loser by the resemblance which he 
fieincied he had discovered ? Would the sight of me console 
him ? or pain him ? I waited eagerly to hear more on the 
subject of the first wife. Not a word more escaped his lips. 
A new change came over him. He lifted his head with a 
start, and looked about him, as a weary man might look if 
he was suddenly disturbed in a deep sleep. 

' What have I done ? ' he said. ' Have I been letting my 
mind drift again ? ' He shuddered, and sighed. ' Oh, that 
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house of Gleninch ! ' he xnormared sadly to himself. ' Shall 
I never get away from it in my thoughts? Oh, that house of 
Gleninch ! ' 

To my infinite disappointment^ Mrs. Macallan checked the 
further revelation of what was passing in his mind. 

Something in the tone and manner of his allusion to her 
son's country house seemed to have offended her. She inter- 
posed sharply and decisively. 

' Gently, my friend, gently ! ' she said. ' I don't think you 
quite know what you are talking about' 

His great blue eyes flashed at her fiercely. With one turn 
of his hand, he brought his chair close at her side. The next 
instant he caught her by the arm, and forced her to bend to 
him, until he could whisper in her ear. He was violently 
agitated. His whisper was loud enough to make itself heard 
where I was sitting at the time. 

' I don't know what I am talking about ? ' he repeated — 
with his eyes fixed attentively, not on my mother-in-law, but 
on me. 'You short-sighted old woman! where are your 
spectacles ? Look at her ! Do you see no resemblance — the 
figure, not the face ! — do you see no resemblance there to 
Eustace's first wife?' 

' Pure fancy ! ' rejoined Mrs. Macallan. ' I see nothing of 
the sort' 

He shook her impatiently. 

* Not so loud,' he whispered. * She will hear you.' 

* I have heard you both,' I said. ' You need have no fear, 
Mr. Dexter, of speaking before me. I know that my husband 
had a first wife ; and I know how miserably she died. I have 
read the Trial' 

' You have read the life and death of a martjr ! ' cried 
Miserrimus Dexter. He suddenly wheeled his chair my 
way ; he bent over me, almost tenderly ; his eyes filled with 
tears. ' Nobody appreciated her at her true value,' he said, 
' but me. Nobody but me ! nobody but me ! ' 
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Mrs. Macallan walked away impatiently to the end of the 
room. 

* When you are ready, Valeria, I am,' she said. * We can- 
not keep the servants and the horses waiting much longer in 
this bleak place.' 

I was too deeply interested in leading Miserrimus Dexter 
to pursue the subject on which he had touched, to be willing 
to leave him at that moment. I pretended not to have heard 
Mrs. Macallan. I laid my hand, as if by accident, on the 
wheel-chair to keep him near me. 

* You showed how highly you esteemed that poor lady in 
your evidence at the Trial,' I said. ' I believe, Mr. Dexter^ 
you have ideas of your own about the mystery of her death ] ' 

He had been looking at my hand, resting on the arm of his 
chair, until I ventured on my question. At that, he suddenly 
raised his eyes, and fixed them with a frowning and furtive 
suspicion on my face. 

' How do you know I have ideas of my own ? ' he asked, 
sternly. 

' I know it from reading the Trial,' I answered. ' The 
lawyer who cross-examined you spoke almost in the very 
words which I have just used. I had no intention of offend- 
ing you, Mr. Dexter.' 

His face cleared as rapidly as it had clouded. He smiled, 
and laid his hand on mine. His touch struck me cold. I 
felt every nerve in me shivering under it — ^I drew my hand 
away quickly. 

' I beg your pardon,' he said, ' if I have misunderstood you. 
I have ideas of my own, about that unhappy lady.' He 
paused, and looked at me in silence, very earnestly. ' Have 
y<m any ideas ? ' he asked. ' Ideas about her life ? or about 
her death 7 ' 

I was deeply interested ; I was burning to hear more. It 
might encourage him to speak if I was candid with him. I 
answered, *Yes.' 
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' Ideas wliicli you have mentioned to any one ? ' he went on. 
^To no living creatore,' I replied — ' as yet' 

* This is very strange ! ' he said, still earnestly reading my 
£Mie. ' What interest can you have in a dead woman whom 
yon never knew % Why did yon ask me that question, just 
now % Have you any motive in coming here to see me T 

I boldly acknowledged the truth. I said, 'I have a 
motive.' 

^ Is it connected with Eustace Macallan*s first wife 1 ' 

*Itis.' 

' With anything that happened in her lifetime % ' 

*No.' 

* With her death?' 
•Yes.' 

He suddenly clasped his hands, with a wild gesture of 
despur — and then pressed them both on his head, as if he 
was struck by some sudden pain. 

' I can't hear it to-night ! ' he said ; ' I would give worlds to 
hear it — but I daren*t ; I should lose all hold over myself in 
the state I am in now. I am not equal to raking up the 
horror and the mystery of the past ; I have not courage 
enough to open the grave of the martyred dead. Did you 
hear me, when you came here ? I have an immense imagina- 
tion. It runs riot at times. It makes an actor of me. I 
play the parts of all the heroes that ever lived. I feel their 
characters. I merge myself in their individualities. For the 
time, I am the man I fancy myself to be. I can't help it. I 
am obliged to do it If I restrained my imagination, when 
the fit is on me, I should go mad. I let myself loose. It 
lasts for hours. It leaves me, with my energies worn out, 
with my sensibilities frightfully acute. Rouse apy melancholy 
or terrible associations in me, at such times; and I am 
capable of hysterics, I am capable of screaming. You heard 
me scream. You shall not see me in hysterica No, Mrs. 
Valeria — ^no, you innocent reflection of the dead and gone — I 
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would not frighten you for the world. Will you come here 
to-morrow in the day* time ? I have got a chaise and a pony. 
Ariel, my delicate Ariel, can drive. She shall call at Mama 
Macallan's and fetch you. We will talk to-morrow, when I 
am fit for it. I am dying to hear you. I will be fit for you 
in the morning. I will be civil, intelligent^ communicative in 
the morning. No more of it now ! Away with the sulject ! 
The too- exciting, the too-interesting subject ! I must com- 
pose myself, or my brains will explode in my head. Music 
is the true narcotic for excitable brains. My harp ! my 
harp ! ' 

He rushed away in his chair to the far end of the room — 
passing Mrs. Macallan as she returned to me, bent on hasten- 
ing our departure. 

' Come ! ' said the old lady, irritably. * You have seen him, 
and he has made a good show of himself. More of him might 
be tiresome. Come away.' 

The chair returned to us more slowly. Miserrimus Dexter 
was working it with one hand only. In the other, he held a 
harp, of a pattern which I had hitherto only seen in pictures. 
The strings were few in number ; and the instrument was so 
small that I could have held it easily on my lap. It was the 
ancient harp of the pictured Muses and the legendary Welsh 
Bards. 

' Good night, Dexter,' said Mrs. Macallan. 

He held up one hand imperatively. 

' Wait ! ' he said. ' Let her hear me sing.' He turned to 
me. ' I decline to be indebted to other people for my poetiy 
and my music,' he went on. ' I compose my ovm poetry, and 
my own music. I improvise. Qive me a moment to think 
I will improvise for You.' 

He closed his eyes, and rested his head on the frame of the 
harp. His fingers gently touched the strings while he was 
thinking. In a few minutes he lifted his head, looked at me, 
and struck the first notes — ^the prelude to the song. 
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Was it good nmsic ? or bad 7 I cannot decide whether it 
was mnsic at alL It was a wild barbaric succession of sounds ; 
utterly unlike any modem composition. Sometimes, it sug- 
gested a slow and undulating Oiiental dance. Sometimes it 
modulated into tones which reminded me of the severer har- 
monies of the old Qregorian chants. The words, when they 
followed the prelude, were as wild, as recklessly free firom all 
restraint of critical rules, as the music. They were assuredly 
inspired by the occasion ; I was the theme of the strange 
song. And thus — in one of the finest tenor voices I ever 
heard — my poet sang of me : 

Why does she come ? 
8he reminds me of the lost ; 
She reminds me of the dead : 

In her form like the other, 

In her walk like the other : 
Why does she come ? 

Does Destiny bring her ? 
Shall wo range together 
The mazes of the past ? 

Shall we search together 
The secrets of the past f 
Shall we interchange thoughts, surmises, suspicions ? 
Does Destiny bring her ? 

The Future will show. 

Let the night pass ; 

Let the day come. 
I shall see into Her mind : 
She will look into Mine. 
The Future will show. 

His voice sank, his fingers touched the strings more and 
more feebly as he approached the last lines. The over- 
wrought brain needed, and took, its re-animating repose. 
At the final words, his eyes slowly dosed. His head lay 
back on the chair. He slept with his arms round his harp, 
as a child sleeps, hugging its last new toy. 
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We stole out of tlie room on tiptoe, and left Miserrimns 
Dexter— poet, composer, and madman — in Ids peaceful 
sleep. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MOBE OF MT OBSTINACY. 

Abiel was downstairs in the shadowy hall, half asleep, half 
awake, waiting to see the visitors dear of the house. With- 
out speaking to us, without looking at us, she led the way 
down the dark garden walk, and locked the gate behind us. 
'Oood nighty Ariel,' I called out to her over the paling. 
Nothing answered me but the tramp of her heavy footsteps 
returning to the house, and the dull thump, a moment after- 
wards, of the closing door. 

The footman had thoughtfully lit the carriage lamps. 
Carrying one of them to serve as a lantern, he lighted us over 
the wilds of the brick-desert, and landed us safely on the path 
by the high road. 

'Well ! ' said my mother-in-law, when we were comfortably 
seated in the carriage again. 'You have seen Miserrimns 
Dexter; and I hope you are satisfied. I will do him the 
justice to declare that I never, in all my experience, 
saw him more completely crazy than he was to-night. What 
do y<Ai say r 

<I don't presume to dispute your opinion,' I answered. 
'But, speaking for myself I am not quite sure that he is 
mad.' 

'Not mad!' cried Mrs. Macallan, 'after those frantic 
performances in his chair ? Not mad, after the exhibition he 
made of his unfortunate cousin ? Not mad, after the song that 
he sang in your honour, and the falling asleep by way of con- 
clusion) Ob, Valeria! Valeria! Well said tLe wisdom 

Q 
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of our ancestors — there are none so blind as those who 
won't see ! ' 

'Pardon me, dear Mrs. Macallan — I saw everything that 
you mention; and I never felt more surprised, or more 
confounded, in my life. But now I have recovered from my 
amazement^ and can think over it quietly, I must still venture 
to doubt whether this strange man is really mad, in the true 
meaning of the word. It seems to me that he openlj ex- 
presses — I admit in a very reckless and boisterow way — 
thoughts and feelings which most of us are Mitomed of as 
weaknesses, and which we keep to ourselroi accordingly. I 
confess I have often fancied myself transformed into some 
other person, and have felt a certain pleasure in seeing myself 
in my new character. One of our first amusements as children 
(if we have any imagination at all) is to get out of our own 
characters, and to try the characters of other personages as a 
change — to be fairies, to be queens, to be anything, in short, 
but what we really are. Mr. Dexter lets out the secret, just 
as the children do — and, if that is madness, he is certainly 
mad. But I noticed that when his imagination cooled down, 
he became Miserrimus Dexter again — he no more believed 
himself, than we believed him, to be Napoleon or Shakspere. 
Besides, some allowance is surely to be made for the solitary, 
sedentary life that he leads. I am not learned enough to 
trace the influence of that life in making him what he is. 
Bat I think I can see the result in an over-excited imagina- 
tion ; and I fancy I can trace his exhibiting his power over 
the poor cousin, and his singing of that wonderful song, to no 
more formidable cause than inordinate self conceit I hope 
the confession will not lower me seriously in your good 
opinion — ^but I must say I have enjoyed my visit; and, worse 
still, Miserrimus Dexter really interests me ! ' 

' Does this learned discourse on Dexter mean that you are 
going to see him again ? ' asked Mrs. Macallan. 

' I don't know how I may feel about it to-morrow morning,' 
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I said. ' But my impulse at this moment ia decidedly to see 
him again. I had a little talk with him, while yon were away 
at the other end of the room ; and I believe he really can be 
of use to me ' 

'Of use to you, in whatT interposed my mother- 
in-law. 

'In the one object which I have in view — ^the object, 
dear Mrs. Macallan, which, I regret to say, you do not 
approve.' 

' And you are going to take him into your confidence ? to 
open your whole mind to such a man as the man we have just 
leftr 

' Yes — if I think of it to-morrow as I think of it tonight 
I dare say it is a risk ; but I must run riska I know I am 
not prudent ; but prudence won*t help a woman in my posi- 
tion, with my end to gain.' 

Mrs. Macallan made no further remonstrance, in words. 
She opened a capacious pocket in front of the carriage, 
and took from it a box of matches and a railway reading- 
lamp. 

' You provoke me,' said the old lady, ' into showing yoi; 
what your husband thinks of this new whim of yours. I 
have got his letter with me — his last letter from Spain. You 
shall judge for yourself, you poor deluded young creature, 
whether my son is worthy of the sacrifice, the useless and 
hopeless sacrifice, which you are bent on making of yourself, 
for his sake. Strike a light ! ' 

I willingly obeyed her. Ever since she had informed me 
of Eustace's departure to Spain, I had been eager for more 
news of him — for something to sustain my spirits, after so 
much that had disappointed and depressed me. Thus far, I 
did not even know whether my husband thought of me some- 
times in his self-imposed exile. As to his regretting already 
the rash act which had separated us, it was still too soon to 
begin hoping for that. 
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The lamp Laving been lit, and fixed in its place between 
the two front windows of the carriage, Mrs. Macallan 
prodnced her son's letter. There is no fully like the 
fully of love. It cost me a hard struggle to restrain 
myself from kissing the paper on which the dear hand 
had rested. 

' There ! ' said my mother-in-law. ' Begin on the second 
page; the page devoted to yon. Read straight down to the 
last line at the bottom — and, in God's name, come back to 
yonr senses, child, before it is too late ! ' 

I followed my instructions, and read these words : 

' Can I trust myself to write of Valeria ? I must write of 
her ! Tell me how she is, how she looks, what she is doing. 
I am always thinking of her. Not a day passes but I mourn 
the loss of her. Oh, if she had only been contented to let 
matters rest as they were ! Oh, if she had never discovered 
the miserable truth ! 

' She spoke of reading the Trial, when I saw her last Has 
she persisted in doing so ? I believe — I say this seriously, 
mother — I believe the shame and the horror of it would have 
been the death of roe, if I had met her face to face, when she 
first knew of the ignominy that I have suffered, of the 
infamous suspicion of which I have been publicly made the 
subject Think of those pure eyes looking at a'man who haa 
been accused (and never wholly absolved) of the foulest and 
the vilest of all murders — and then think of what that man 
must feel, if he has any heart and any sense of shame left in 
him. I sicken as I write of it 

' Does she still meditate that hopeless project — the offspring, 
poor angel, of her artless, nnthinking generosity ? Does she 
still fancy that it is in Ker power to assert my iimocence 
before the world ? Oh, mother (if she does), use yonr utmost 
influence to make her give np the idea ! Spare her the 
humiliation^ the disappointment, the insnlt perhaps, to which 
ahe may innocently expose herself. For her sake, for my 
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sake, leave no means untried to attain this righteoaSy this 
merciful end. 

* I send her no message — I dare not do it Say nothing 
when you see her, which can recall me to her memory. On 
the contrary, help her to forget me as soon as possible. The 
kindest thing I can do— the one atonement I can make to her 
— is to drop out of her life.' 

With those wretched words it ended. I handed his letter 
back to his mother in silence. She said but little, on her side. 

' If this doesn't discourage you,' she remarked, slowly fold- 
ing up the letter, ' nothing wilL Let us leave it there, and 
say no more.' 

I made no answer — I was crying behind my veil My 
domestic prospect looked so dreary ; my unfortunate husband 
was so hopelessly misguided, so pitiably wrong ! The one 
chance for both of us (and the one consolation for poor Me) 
was to hold by my desperate resolution more firmly than 
ever. If I had wanted anything to confirm me in this view, 
and to arm me against the remonstrances of every one of my 
friends, Eustace's letter would have proved more than suffi- 
cient to answer the purpose. At least, he had not forgotten 
me ; he thought of me, and he mourned the loss of me, every 
day of his life. That was encouragement enough — for the 
present * If Ariel calls for me in the pony- chaise ta morrow,* 
I thought to myself, * with Ariel I go.' 

Mrs. Macallan set me down at Benjamin's door. 

I mentioned to her, at parting — I stood sufficiently in awa 
of her to put it oif till the last moment — that Miscrrimus 
Dexter had arranged to send his cousin and his pony- chaise 
to her residence, on the next day ; and I inquired thereupon 
whether my mother-in-law would permit me to call at her 
house to wait for the appearance of the cousin, or whether she 
would prefer sending the chaise on to Benjamin's cottage. I 
fully expected an explosion of anger to follow this bold avowal 
of my plans for the next day. The old lady agreeably sur- 
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prised me. She proved that she had really taken a liking to 
me : she kept her temper. 

* If you persist in going back to Dexter, you certainly shall 
not go to him from my door/ she said. ' But I hope you will 
nU persist. I hope you will wake a wiser woman to-morrow 
morning.' 

The morning came. A little before noon the arrival of the 
pony-chaise was announced at the door^ and a letter was 
brought in to me from Mrs. Macallan. 

' I have no right to control your movements/ my mother- 
in-law wrote. ' I send the chaise to Mr. Benjamin's house ; 
and I sincerely trust that you will not take your place in it 
I wish I could persuade you, Valeria, how tnily I am your 
friend. I have been thinking about you anxiously in the 
wakeful hours of the night. How anxiously, you will under- 
stand, when I tell you that I now reproach myself for not 
having done more than I did to prevent your unhappy 
marriage. And yet, what I could have done I don't really 
know. My son admitted to me that he was courting you 
under an assumed name — but he never told me what th& 
name wa3, or who you were, or where your friends lived. 
Perhaps, I ought to have taken measures to find this out. 
Perhaps, if I had succeeded, I ought to have interfered and 
enlightened you, even at the sad sacrifice of making an enemy 
of my own son. I honestly thought I did my duty in ex- 
pressing my disapproval, and in refusing to be present at the 
marriage. Was I too easily satisfied ? It is too late to ask. 
Why do I trouble you with an old woman's vain misgivings 
and regrets ? My child, if you come to any harm, I shall feel 
(indirectly) responsible for it. It is this uneasy state of mind 
which sets me writing, with nothing to say that can interest 
you. Don't go to Dexter ! The fear has been pursuing me 
all night that your going to Dexter will end badly. Write 
him an excuse. Valeria ! I firmly believe you will repent it 
if you return to that housa ' 
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Was met a woman more plainly warned, more carefully 
adviaedy than I? And yet, warning and advice were both 
thrown away on me ! 

Let me say for myself that I was really touched by the 
kindness of my motherin-laVs letter — ^though I was not 
shaken by it in the smallest degree. As long as I lived, 
moved, aad thought, my one purpose now was to make 
Mberrimus Dexter confide to me his ideas on the subject of 
Mrs. Eustate Macallan's death. To those ideas I looked 
as my guidbg stars along the dark way on which I 
was going. I wrote back to Mrs. Macallan, as I really 
felt, gratefully and penitently. And then I went out to 
the chaise. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

MB. DEXTEB AT HOME. 

I FOUNE all the idle boys in the neighbourhood collected 
round tb pony-chaise, expressing, in the occult language of 
slang, tkir high enjoyment and appreciation of the appear- 
ance of 'Ariel ' in her man's jacket and hat. The pony was 
fidgety— A« fdt the influence of the popular uproar. His 
driver lat, whip in hand, magnificently impenetrable to the 
jibes aid jests that were flying round her. I said, ' Qood 
morning' on getting into the chaise. Ariel only said, ' Gee 
up ! ' aid started the pony. 

I mace up my mind to perform the journey to the distant 
northen suburb in silence. It was evidently useless for me 
to attenpt to speak; and experience informed me that I 
need noi expect to hear a word fall from the lips of my com- 
panion. Experience, however, is not always infallible. Afcer 
driving for half an hour in stolid silence, Ariel astounded me 
by sudienly bursting into speech. 
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* Do you know what we are coming to ? ' she asked, keeping 
her eyes straight between the pony's ears. 

* No,' I answered * I don*t know the road. What are we 
coming to ? ' 

' We are coming to a canaL' 
'WeU?' 

* Well ! I have half a mind to upset you in the wnaL' 

T his formidable announcement appeared to me to require 
some explanation. I took the liberty of asking f^r it. 

* Why should you upset me 1 ' I inquired. 

* Because I hate you,* was the cool and candid reply. 
' What have I done to offend you 1 ' I asked next 

* What do you want with The Master ? ' Arid asked, in her 
turn. 

* Do you mean Mr. Dexter 1* 
*Yes.' 

* I want to have some talk with Mr. Dexter.* 

* You don*t ! You want to take my place. \ou want 
to brush his hair and oil his beard, instead of ne. You 
wretch ! ' 

I now began to understand. The idea which ^Rserrimus 
Dexter had jestingly put into her head, in exhibitiig her to 
us on the previous night, had been ripening slowlj in that 
dull brain, and had found its way outwards into worcs, about 
fifteen hours afterwards, under the irritating inflaene of my 
presence ! 

* I don't want to touch his hair or his beard,' I aid. ' I 
leave that entirely to you.* 

She looked round at me ; her fat face flushing, her dull 
eyes dilating, with the unaccustomed effort to expres herself 
in speech, and to understand what was said to her in return. 

* Say that again,' she burst out. * And say it slcwer this 
time.' 

I said it again, and I said it slower. 

' Swear it ! ' she cried, getting more and more excited. 
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I preserved my gravity (the canal was just visible in the 
distance), and swore it. 

' Are you satisfied now 1 ' I asked. 

There was no answer. Her last resources of speech were 
exhausted. The strange creature looked back again straight 
between the pony's ears, emitted hoarsely a grunt of relief ; 
and never more looked at me, never more spoke to me, for the 
rest of the journey. We drove past the banks of the canal ; 
and I escaped immersion. We rattled, in our jingling little 
vehicle, through the streets and across the waste patches of 
ground, which I dimly remembered in the darkness, and 
which looked more squalid and more hideous than ever in the 
broad daylight. The chaise turned down a lane, too narrow 
for the passage of any larger vehicle, and stopped at a wall 
and a gi^te that were new objects to me. Opening the gate 
with her key, and leading the pony, Ariel introduced me to 
the back garden and yard of Miserrimus Dexter's rotten and 
rambling old house. The pony walked off independently to 
his stable, with the chaise behind him. My silent companion 
led me through a bleak and barren kitchen, and along a stone 
passage. Opening a door at the end, she admitted me to the 
back of the hall, into which Mrs. Macallan and I had pene- 
trated by the front entrance to the house. Here, Ariel lifted 
a whistle which hung round her neck, and blew the shrill 
tiilliog notes, with the sound of which I was already familiar 
as the means of communication between Miserrimus Dexter 
aud his slave. The whistling over, the slave's unwilling lips 
struggled into speech, for the last time. 

' Wait till you hear The Master's whistle,' she said. ' Then 
go upstairs.' 

So ! I was to be whistled for like a dog. And worse still, 
there was no help for it but to submit like a dog. Had Ariel 
any excuses to make ? Nothing of the sort ! She turned her 
shapeless back on me, and vanished into the kitchen region 
of the house. 
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After waitbg for a xniDute or two, and hearing no signal 
from the floor above, I advanced into the broader and brighter 
part of the hall, to look by daylight at the pictures which I 
had only imperfectly discovered in the darkness of the night 
A painted inscription in many colours, just under the cornice 
of the ceiling, informed me that the works on the walls were 
the production of the aU-accomplished Dexter himself. Not 
satisfied with being poet and composer, he was painter as 
well. On one wall the subjects were described as ' Illustrations 
of the Passions'; on the other, as 'Episodes in the Life of 
the Wandering Jew.' Chance spectators like myself were 
gravely warned, by means of the inscription, to view the 
pictures as efforts of pure imagination. ' Persons who lo(jk 
for mere Nature in works of Art ' (the inscription announced) 
' are peiaons to whom Mr. Dexter does not address himself 
with the brush. He relies entirely on his imagination. 
Nature puts him out.' 

Taking due care to dismiss all ideas of Nature from my 
mind, to begin with, I looked at the pictures which repre- 
sented the Passions, first. 

Little as I knew critically of Art, I could see that Miserrimus 
Dexter knew still less of the rules of drawing, colour, and 
composition. His pictures were, in the strictest meaning of 
that expressive word — Daubs. The diseased and riotous 
delight of the painter in representing Horrors, was (with 
certain exceptions to be hereafter mentioned) the one remark- 
able quality that I could discover in the series of his works. 

The first of the Passion-pictures illustrated Revenge. A 
corpse, in fancy costume, lay on the bank of a foaming river, 
under the shade of a giant tree. An infuriated man, also in 
fancy costume, stood astride over the dead body, with Lis 
sword lifted to the lowering sky, and watched, with a horrid 
expression of delight, the blood of the man whom he had just 
killed, dripping slowly in a procession of big red drops down 
the broad blade of his weapon. The next picture illustrated 
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Craeltj, in many compartments. In one, I saw a disem- 
bowelled horse savagely spurred on by ids rider at a bull fight 
In another, an aged philosopher was dissecting a live cat, and 
gloating over his work. In a third, two Pagans politely con- 
gratulated each other on the torture of two saints : one saint 
was roasting on a gridiron ; the other, hung up to a tree by 
his heels, had just been skinned, and was not quite dead yet. 
Feeling no great desire, after these specimens, to look at any 
more of the illustrated Passions, I turned to the opposite wall 
to be instructed in the career of the Wandering Jew. Here, 
a second inscription informed me that the painter considered 
the Flying Dutchman to be no other than the Wandering 
Jew, pursuing his interminable journey by sea. The marine 
adventures of this mysterious personage were the adventures 
chosen for representation by Dexter's brusL The first picture 
showed me a harbour on a rocky coast. A vessel was at 
anchor, with the helmsman singing on the deck. The sea in 
the offing was black and rolling ; thunder-clouds lay low on 
the horizon, split by broad flashes of lightning. In the glare 
of the lightning, heaving and pitching, appeared the misty form 
of the Phantom Ship approaching the shore. In this work, 
badly as it was painted, there were really signs of a powerful 
imagination, and even of a poetical feeling for the supernatural. 
The next picture showed the Phantom Ship, moored (to the 
horror and astonishment of the helmsman) behind the earthly 
vessel in the harbour. The Jew had stepped on shore. His 
boat was on the beach. His crew — ^little men with stony 
white faces, dressed in funereal black — sat in silent rows on 
the seats of the boat, with their oars in their lean long hands. 
The Jew, also in black, stood with his eyes and hands raised 
imploringly to the thunderous heaven. The wild creatures of 
land and sea — ^the tiger, the rhinoceros, the crocodile; the 
sea-serpent, the shark, and the devil-fish — ^surrounded the 
accursed Wanderer in a mystic circle, daunted and fascinated 
at the sight of him. The lightning was gone. The sky and 
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aea had darkened to a great black blank. A faint and lurid 
light lit the scene, falling downward from a torch, brandished 
by an avenging Spirit that hovered over the Jew on outspread 
Tnlture- wings. Wild as the picture might be in its conception, 
there was a suggestive power in it which I confess strongly 
impressed me. The mysterious silence in the house, and my 
strange position at the moment, no doubt had their effect on 
my mind. While I was still looking at the ghastly composition 
before me, the shrill trilling sound of the whistle upstairs 
burst on the stillness For the moment, my nerves were so 
completely upset, that I started with a cry of alarm. I felt a 
momentary impulse to open the door, and run out The idea 
of trusting myself alone with the man who had painted those 
frightful pictures, actually terrified me ; I was obliged to ait 
down on one of the hall chairs. Some minutes passed before 
my mind recovered its balance, and I began to feel like my 
ordinaiy self again. The whistle sounded impatiently for the 
second time. I rose, and ascended the broad flight of stairs 
which led to the ante-room. To draw back at the point 
which I had now reached would have utterly degraded me in 
my own estimation. Still, my heart did certainly be^at faster 
than usual when I found myself on the top of the stairs ; and 
I honestly acknowledge that I saw my own imprudence, just 
then, in a singularly vivid light. 

There was a glass over the mantelpiece in the ante- room. 
I lingered for a moment (nervous as I was) to see how I 
looked in the glass. 

The hanging tapestry over the inner door had been left 
partially drawn aside. Softly as I moved, the dog's ears of 
Miserrimus Dexter caught the sound of my dress on the floor. 
The fine tenor voice, which I had last heard singing, called to 
me gently. 

' Is that Mrs. Valeria ? Please don't wait there. Come in ! ' 

I entered the inner room. 

The wheeled chair advanced to meet me, so slowly and so 
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Bofdy that I hardly knew it again. Misenimas Dexter languidly 
held out his hand. His head inclined pensively to one side ; 
his large blue eyes looked at me piteously. Not a vestige 
seemed to be left of the ragbg, shouting creature of my first 
visit, who was Napoleon at one moment and Shakspere at 
another. Mr. Dexter of the morning was a mild, thoughtful, 
melancholy man, who only recalled Mr. Dexter of the night 
by the inveterate oddity of his dress. His jacket, on this 
occasion, was of pink quilted silk. The coverlid which hid 
his deformity matched the jacket in pale sea-green satin; 
and, to complete these strange vagaries of costume, his 
wrists were actually adorned with massive bracelets of gold, 
formed on the severely-simple models which have descended 
to us from ancient times ! 

' How good of you to cheer and charm me by coming here ! * 
he said, in his most mournful and most musical tones. ' I 
have dressed, expressly to receive you, in the prettiest dothea 
I have. Don't be surprised. Except in this ignoble and 
material nineteenth century, men have always worn precious 
stuffs and beautiful colours as well as women. A hundred 
years ago, a gentleman in pink silk was a gentleman properly 
dressed. Fifteen hundred years ago, the patricians of the 
classic times wore bracelets exactly like mine. I despise the 
brutish contempt for beauty and the mean dread of expense 
which degrade a gentleman's costume to black cloth, and 
limit a gentleman's ornaments to a finger ring, in the age I 
live in. I like to be bright and beautiful, especially when 
brightness and beauty come to see me. You don't know how 
precious your society is to me. This is one of my melancholy 
days. Tears rise unbidden to my eyes. I sigh and sorrow 
over myself; I languish for pity. Just think of what I am \ 
A poor solitary creature, cursed with a frightful deformity. 
How pitiable ! how dreadful ! My affectionate heart — ^wasted. 
My extraordinaiy talents — useless or misapplied. Sad ! sad ! 
sad ! Please pity me.' 
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Hia eyes were positively filled with tears — tears of com- 
passion for himself. He looked at me and spoke to me with 
the wailing queruloos entreaty of a sick child wanting to be 
nursed. I was quite at a loss what to da It was perfectly 
ridiculous — ^but I was never more embarrassed in my life. 

' Please pity me ! ' he repeated. ' Don't be cruel. I only 
ask a little thing. Pretty Mrs. Valeria, say you pity me ! ' 

I said I pitied him — and I felt that I blushed as I did it 

* Thank you/ said Misenimus Dexter, humbly. ' It does 
me good. Qo a little further. Pat my hand.' 

I tried to restrain myself ; but my sense of the absurdity 
of this last petition (quite gravely addressed to me, remem- 
ber !) was too strong to be controlled. I burst out laughing. 

Idiserrimus Dexter looked at me with a blank astonishment 
which only increased my merriment. Had I o£fended him ? 
Apparently not Recovering from his astonishment, he laid 
his head luxuriously on the back of his chair, with the expres- 
aion of a man who was listening critically to a performance of 
some sort When I had quite exhausted myself, he raised his 
heady and clapped his shapely white hands, and honoured me 
with an ' encore.' 

' Do it again,' he said, still in the same childiBh way. 
^ Merry Mrs. Valeria, yoti have a musical laugh — I have a 
musical ear. Do it again.' 

I was serious enough by this time. ' I am ashamed of my- 
aelf, Mr. Dexter,' I said. ' Pray forgive me.' 

He made no answer to this ; I doubt if he heard me. His 
variable temper appeared to be in course of undergoing some 
new change. He sat looking at my dress (as I supposed) 
with a steady and anxious attention, gravely forming his own 
conclusions, steadfSutly pursuing his own train of thought 

* Mrs. Valeria,' he burst out suddenly, * you are not comfort- 
able in that chair.' 

^ Pardon me,' I replied ; ' I am quite comfortable.' 
'Pardon mt^ he rcgoined. 'There is a chair of Indian 
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basket-work wHk Oe end of the room, which is much better 

suited to^ JDQ. Will you accept my apologies if I am mde 

enough to allow you to fetch it for yourself 1 I have a 

reason.' 

He had a reason ! What new piece of eccentricity was he 
about to exhibit % I rose and fetched the chair : it was light 
enough to be quite easily carried. As I returned to him, I 
noticed that his eyes were still strangely employed in what 
seemed to me to be the closest scrutiny of my dress. And 
stranger still, the result of this appeared to be, partly to in- 
terest and partly to distress him. 

I placed the chair near him, and was about to take my seat 
in it, when he sent me back again, on another errand, to the 
end of the room. 

'Oblige me indescribably,' he said. ^ There is a hand- 
screen hanging on the wall, which matches the chair. We 
are rather near the fire here. You may find the screen use- 
ful Once more forgive me for letting you fetch it for 
yourself. Once more let me assure you that I have a 
reason.' 

Here was his 'reason,' reiterated, emphatically reiterated, 
for the second time ! Curiosity made me as completely the 
obedient servant of his caprices as Ariel herself. I fetched 
the hand- screen. Returning with it, I met his eyes still fixed 
with the same incomprehensible attention on my perfectly 
plain and unpretending dress, and still expressing the same 
curious mixture of interest and regret. 

' Thank you a thousand times,' he said. ' Yon have (quite 
innocently) wrung my heart But you have not the Itos done 
me an inestimable kindness. Will you promise not to be 
offended with me, if I confess the truth ) ' 

He was approaching his explanation ! I never gave a pro- 
mise more readily in my life. 

' I have rudely allowed you to fetch your chair and your 
screen for yourself,' he wont on. ' My motive will seem • 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

ly THE DARK. 

With such a man as Miserrimus Dexter, and 'with such a 
purpose I had in view, no half-confidences were possible. I 
must either risk the most unreserved acknowledgment of the 
interests that I really had at stake, or I must make the best 
excuse that occurred to me for abandoning my contemplated 
experiment at the last moment. In my present critical 
situation, no such refuge as a middle course lay before me — 
even if I had been inclined to take it As things were, 
I ran all risks, and plunged headlong into my own affairs at 
starting. 

' Thus far, you know little or nothing about me, Mr. Dexter,' 
I said. ' You are, as I believe, quite unaware that my husband 
and I aro not living together at the present time ? ' 

'Is it necessary to mention your husband 1' he asked, 
coldly, without looking up from his embroidery, and without 
pausing in his work. 

' It is absolutely necessary/ I answered. ' I can explain 
myself to you in no other way.' 

He bent his head, and sighed resignedly. 

*You and your husband are not living together, at the 
present time ? ' he resumed. 'Does that mean that Eustace 
has left you 1 ' 

' He has left me, and has gone abroad.' 

* Without any necessity for it 1 ' 
'Without the least necessity.' 

* Has he appointed no time for his return to you 1 ' 

'If he perseveres in his present resolution, Mr. Dexter, 
Eustace will never return to me.' 
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For the first timey he raised his head from his embroidery — 
with a sudden appearance of interest 

' Is the quarrel so serious as that ] ' he asked. ' Are you 
free of each other, pretty Mrs. Valeria, by common consent of 
both parties ? ' 

The tone in which he put the question was not at all to my 
liking. The look he fixed on me was a look which unpleasantly 
suggested that I had trusted myself alone with him, and that 
he might end in taking advantage of it. I reminded him 
quietly, by my manner more than by my words, of the respect 
which he owed to me. 

' Tou are entirely mistaken,' I said. ' There is no anger — 
there is not even a misunderstanding between us. Our 
parting has caused bitter sorrow, Mr. Dexter, to him and 
to me.* 

He submitted to be set right with ironical resignation. *• I 
am all attention,' he said, threadiog his needle. ' Pray go 
on ; I won 't interrupt you again.' Acting on this invitation, 
I told him the truth about my husband and myself quite 
unreservedly, taking care, however, at the same time, to put 
Eustace's motives in the best light that they would bear. 
Miserrimus Dexter laid aside his embroidery on the chair, and 
laughed softly to himself with an impish enjoyment of my 
poor little narrative, which set every nerve in me on edge as 
I looked at him. 

' I see nothing to laugh at,' I said, sharply. 

His beautiful blue eyes rested on me with a look of innocent 
surprise. 

* Nothing to laugh at,' he repeated, ' in such an exhibition 
of human folly as you have described ! ' His expression 
suddenly changed; his face darkened and hardened very 
strangely. ' Stop ! ' he cried, before I could answer him. 
'There can be only one reason for your taking it as 
seriously as you do. Mrs. Valeria, you are fond of your 
husband.' 
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' Fond of him isn't strong enough to express it/ I retorted, 
' I love him vith my whole heart.' 

Miserrimus Dexter stroked his magnificent beard, and con- 
templatively repeated my words. * You love him with your 
whole heart ] Do you know why 1 ' 

' Because I can't help it,' I answered, doggedly. 

He smiled satirically, and went on with his embroidery. 
* Curious!' he said to himself; 'Eustace's first wife loved 
him, too. There are some men whom the women all like ; 
and there are other men whom the women never care for. 
Without the least reason for it in either case. The one man 
is just as good as the other ; just as handsome, as agreeable, 
as honourable, and as high in rank as the other. And yet, 
for Number One, they will go through fire and water ; and 
for Number Two, they won't so much as turn their heads to 
look at him . Why ? They don't know themselves — as Mrs. 
Valeria has just said ! Is there a phpical reason for it ? Is 
there some potent magnetic emanation from Number One, 
which Number Two doesn't possess ? I must investigate this 
when I have the time, and when I find myself in the humour.' 
Having so far settled the question to his own entire satis- 
faction, he looked up at me again. ' I am still in the dark 
about you and your motives,' he said. * I am still as far as 
ever from understanding what your interest is in investigating 
that hideous tragedy at Gleninch. Clever Mrs. Valeria, please 
take me by the hand, and lead me into the light You 're 
not offended with me — are you 1 Make it up ; and I will 
give you this pretty piece of embroidery when I have done it 
I am only a poor, solitary, deformed wretch, with a quaint 
turn of mind ; I mean no harm. Forgive me ! indulge me ! 
enlighten me ! ' 

He resumed his childish ways ; he recovered his innocent 
smile, with the odd little puckers and wrinkles accompanying 
lib at the comecs of his eyes. I began to doubt whether I 
might not have been unreasonably hard on him. I penitently 
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resolved to be more considerate towards his infirmities of 
mind and body, during the remainder of my visit 

' Let me go back for a moment, Mr. Dexter, to past times 
at Qlenincb/ I said. 'You agree with me in believing 
Eustace to be absolutely innocent of the crime for which he 
was tried. Your evidence at the^Trial tells me that' 

He paused over his work, and looked at me with a grave 
and stem attention which presented his face in quite a new 
Hght 

'That is (mr opinion,' I resumed. 'But it was not the 
opinion of the Jury. Their verdict, you remember, was Not 
Proven. In plain English, the Jury who tried my husband 
declined to express their opinion, positively and publicly, that 
he was innocent Am I right 1 ' 

Instead of answering, he suddenly put his embroidery back 
in the basket, and moved the machinery of his chair, so as to 
bring it close by mine. 

' Who told you this 1 ' he asked. 

' I found it for myself, in a book.' 

Thus fEur, his face had expressed steady attention — and no 
more. Now, for the first time, I thought I saw something 
darkly passing over him which betrayed itself to my mind as 
rising distrust 

'Ladies are not generally in^the^habit of troubling their 
heads about dry questions of law,' he said. ' Mrs. Eustace 
Macallan the Second, you must have some very powerful 
motive for turning your studies that way.' 

* I have a very powerful motive, Mr. Dexter. My husband 
is resigned to the Scotch Verdict. His mother is resigned to 
it His friends (so far as I know) are resigned to it * 

*WeUr 

* Well ! I don't agree with my husband, or his mother, or 
his friends. I refuse to submit to the Scotch Verdict.' 

The instant I said those words, the madness in him, which 
I had hitherto denied, seemed to break out He suddenly 
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stretched himself over his chair : he pounced on me^ with » 
hand on each of my shoulders ; his wild eyes questioned me 
fiercely, frantically, within a few inches of my face. 

' What do you mean 1 ' he shouted, at the utmost pitch of 
his ringing and resonant voice. 

A deadly fear of him shook me. I did my best to hide 
the outward betrayal of it. By look and word, I showed him, 
as 6rm1y as I could, that I resented the liberty he had taken 
with me. 

'Remove your hands, sir,' I said. 'And retire to your 
proper place.' 

He obeyed me mechanically. He apologised to me me- 
chanically. His whole mind was evidently still filled with 
the words that I had spoken to him, and still bent on 
discovering what those words meant. 

' I beg your pardon,' he said ; * I humbly beg your pardon. 
The subject excites me, frightens me, maddens me. You don't 
know what a difficulty I have in controlling myself Never 
mind. Don't take me seriously. Don't be frightened at me. 
I am so ashamed of myself — I feel so small and so miserable 
at having offended you. Make me suifer for it Take a 
stick and beat me. Tie me down in my chair. Call up 
Ariel, who is as strong as a horse, and tell her to hold me. 
Dear Mrs. Valeria ! Injured Mrs. Valeria ! I'll endure 
anything in the way of punishment, if you will only tell 
me what you mean by not submitting to the Scotch Verdict 1 ' 
He backed his chair penitently, as he made that entreaty. 
'Am I far enough away yet?' he asked, with a rueful look. 
* Do I still frighten you ? I'll drop out of sight, if you prefer 
it, in the bottom of the chair.* 

He lifted the sea-green coverlid. In another moment he 
would have disappeared, like a puppet in a show, if I had not 
stopped him. 

* Say nothing more, and do nothing more ; I accept your 
apologies,' I said. ' When I tell you that I refuse to submit 
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to the opinion of the Scotch Juiy, I mean exactly what my 
words express. That Verdict has left a stain on my 
husband's character. He feels the stain bitterly. How 
bitterly no one knows so well as I do. His sense of his 
degradation is the sense that has parted him from me. It is 
not enough for him that I am persuaded of his innocence. 
Nothing will bring him back to me — nothing will persuade 
Eustace that I think him worthy to be the guide and 
companion of my life — but the proof of his innocence, set 
before the Jury which doubts it, and the public which doubts 
it, to this day. He, and his friends, and his lawyers all 
despair of ever finding that proo^ now. But I am his wife ; 
and none of you love him as I love him. I alone refuse 
to despair ; I alone refuse to listen to reason. If God spares 
me, Mr. Dexter, I dedicate my life to the vindication of my 
husband's innocence. You are his old friend — ^I am here to 
ask you to help me.' 

It appeared to be now my turn to frighten him. The 
colour left his face. He passed his hand restlessly over his 
forehead, as if he was trying to brush some delusion out of 
his brain. 

' Is this one of my dreams % ' he asked, faintly. ' Are you 
a vision of the night 1 ' 

' I am only a friendless woman/ I said, ' who has lost all 
that she loved and prized, and who is trying to win it back again.' 

He began to move in his chair nearer to me once more. I 
lifted my hand. He stopped the chair directly. There was 
a moment of silence. We sat watching one another. I saw 
his hands tremble as he laid them on the coverlid ; I saw his 
face grow paler and paler, and his under lip drop. What 
dead and buried remembrances had I brought to life in him, 
in all their olden horror ? 

He was the first to speak again. 

'So this is your interest,' he said, 'in clearing up the 
mystery of Mrs. Eustace Macallan's death)' 
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*• And you believe that I can help you f ' 

'Ida' 

He slowly lifted one of his hands, and pointed at me with 
his long forefinger. 

' You suspect somebody,' he said. 

The tone in which he spoke was low and threatening : it 
warned me to be careful At the same time, if I now shut 
him out of my confidence, I should lose the reward that might 
yet be to come, for all that I had suffered and risked at that 
perilous interview. 

' You suspect somebody,' he repeated. 

' Perhaps ! ' was all I said in return. 

* Is the person within your reach ? ' 

' Not yet' 

' Do you know where the person is 1 ' 

'No.' 

He laid his head languidly on the back of his chair, 
with a trembling long-drawn sigh. Was he disappointed? 
Or was he relieved ? or was he simply exhausted in 
mind and body alike ? Who could fathom him ? Who 
could say] 

' Will you give me five minutes ? ' he asked, feebly and 
wearily, without raising his head. ' You know already how 
any reference to events at Qleninch excites and shakes me. 

shall be fit for it again, if you will kindly give me a 
few minutes to myselt There are books in the next room. 
Please excuse me.' 

I at once retired to the circular ante-chamber. He followed 
me in his chair, and closed the door between us. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



IN THE LIGHT. 

A UTTX^ interval of solitude was a relief to me, as well as to 
Miserrimos Dexter. 

Startling doubts beset me as I walked restlessly backwards 
and forwards, now in the ante-room, and now in the corridor 
side. It was pLiin that I had (quite innocently) disturbed 
the repose of some formidable secrets in Miserrimus Dexter's 
mind. I confused and wearied my poor brains in trying to 
gaess what the secrets might be. All my ingenuity — as after 
events showed me — was wasted on speculations not one of 
which even approached the truth. I was on surer ground, 
when I arrived at the conclusion that Dexter had really kept 
every mortal creature out of his confidence. He could never 
have betrayed such serious signs of disturbance as I had 
noticed in him, if he had publicly acknowledged at the Trial, 
or if he had privately communicated to any chosen friend, all 
that he knew of the tragic and terrible drama acted in the 
bed-chamber at Gleninch. What powerful influence had in- 
duced him to close his lips 1 Had he been silent in mercy to 
others? or in dread of consequences to himself? Impossible 
to tell ! Could I hope that he would confide to Me what he 
had kept secret from Justice and Friendship alike % When he 
knew what I really wanted of him, would he arm me, out of 
his own stores of knowledge, with the weapon that would win 
me victory in the struggle to come ? The chances were all 
against it — there was no denying that. Still, the end was 
worth trying for. The caprice of the moment might yet stand 
my friend, with such a wayward being as Miserrimus Dexter. 
My plans and projects were sufficiently strange, sufficiently 
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wide of the ordinary limits of a woman's thoughts and 
actions, to attract his sympathies. * Who knows ' (I thought 
to myself) ' if I may not take his confidence by surprise, by 
simply telling him the truth ! ' 

Tha interval expired; the door was thrown open; the 
voice of my host summoned me again to the inner room. 

'Welcome back!' said Miserrimus Dexter. 'Dear Mrs. 
Valeria, I am quite myself again. How are you ? ' 

He looked and spoke with the easy cordiality of an old 
friend. During the period of my absence, short as it was, 
another change had passed over this most multiform of living 
beings. His eyes sparkled with good humour ; his cheeks 
were flushing under a new excitement of some sort. £ven hi» 
dress had undergone alteration since I had seen it last He 
now wore an extemporised cap of white paper; his ruffles 
were tucked up; a clean apron was thrown over the sea- 
green coverlid. He backed his chair before me, bowing 
and smiling ; and waved me to a seat with the grace of ar 
dancing-master, chastened by the dignity of a lord in 
waiting. 

' I am going to cook,' he announced, with the most engag- 
ing simplicity. ' We both stand in need of refreshment, be- 
fore we return to the serious business of our interview. You 
see me in my cook's dress — forgive it. There is a form in 
these things ; I am a great stickler for forms. I have been 
taking some wine. Please sanction that proceeding by takiog 
some wine too.' 

He filled a goblet of ancient Venetian glass with a purple* 
red liquor, beautiful to see. 

' Burgundy !' he said. ' The King of Wines. And this is 
the King of Burgundies — Clos Vougeot. I drink to your 
health and happiness ! ' 

He filled a second goblet for himself, and honoured the 
toast by draining it to the bottom. I now understood the 
sparkle in his eyes and the flush in his cheeks ! It was my 
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interest not to offend him. I drank a little of his wine — ^and 
I qaite agreed with him ; I thought it delicious. 

' What shall we eat ? ' he asked. ' It must be something 
worthy of our Clos Vougeot. Ariel is good at roasting and 
boiling joints, poor wretch ! But I don't insult your taste by 
offering you ArieFs cookery. Plain joints ! ' he exclaimed, 
with an expression of refined disgust. ' Bah ! A man who 
eats a plain joint is only one remove from a cannibal — or a 
butcher. Will you leave it to me to discover something more 
worthy of us ) Let us go to the kitchen.' 

He wheeled his chair round ; and invited me to accompany 
him with a courteous wave of his hand. 

I followed the chair to some closed curtains at one end of 
the room, which I had not hitherto noticed. Drawing aside 
the curtains, he revealed to view an alcove, in which stood a 
neat little gas stove for cooking. Drawers and cupboards, 
plates, dishes, and saucepans were ranged round the alcove — 
all on a miniature scale, all scrupulously bright and clean. 
' Welcome to the kitchen ! ' said Miserrimus Dexter. He 
drew out of a recess in the wall a marble slab which served as 
a table, and reflected profoundly with his hand to his head. 
' I have it ! ' he cried — and opening one of the cupboards 
next, took from it a black bottle of a form that was new to 
me. Sounding this bottle with a spike, he pierced and pro- 
duced to view some little irregularly formed black objecta, 
which might have been familiar enough to a woman accus- 
tomed to the luxurious tables of the rich ; but which were a 
new revelation to a person like myself, who had led a simple 
country life in the house of a clergyman with small means. 
When I saw my host carefully lay out these occult substances, 
of uninviting appearance, on a clean napkin, and then plunge 
once more into profound reflection at the sight of them, my 
curiosity could be no longer restrained. I ventured to say, 
' What are those things, Mr. Dexter ? and are we really going 
to eat them ] ' 
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He started at the rash qnestion, and looked at me, with 
hands outspread in irrepressible astonishment. 

'Where is our boasted progress?' he cried. 'TMiat is 
education but a name? Here is a cultivated person who 
doesn't know Truffles when she sees them ! ' 

'I have heard of truffles/ I answered humbly. 'But I 
never saw them before. We had no such foreign luxuries as 
those, Mr. Dexter, at home in the North.' 

Miserrimus Dexter lifted one of the truffles tenderly on his 
spike, and held it up to me in a favourable light. 

' Make the most of one of the few first sensations in this 
life, which has no iogredient of disappointment lurking under 
the surface,' he said. ' Look at it ; meditate over it. You 
4shall eat it, Mrs. Valeria, stewed in Burgundy ! ' 

He lit the gas for cooking, with the air of a man who was 
about to offer me an inestimable proof of his good wilL 

* Forgive me if I observe the most absolute silence,' he said, 
' dating from the moment when I take this in my hand.' He 
produced a bright little stew-pan from his collection of culinary 
utensils as he spoke. * Properly pursued, the Art of Cookery 
allows of no divided attention,' he continued gravely. * In 
that observation you will find the reason why no woman ever 
has reached, or ever will reach, the highest distinction as a 
<;ook. As a rule, women are incapable of absolutely concen- 
trating their attention on any one occupation, for any given 
time. Their minds will run on something else — say typically, 
for the sake of illustration, their sweetheart, or their new 
bonnet. The one obstacle, Mrs. Valeria, to your rising equal 
to the men in the various industrial processes of life is not 
raised, as the women vainly suppose, by the defective institu- 
tions of the age they live in. No ! the obstacle is in them- 
selves. No institutions that can be devised to encourage them 
will ever be strong enough to contend successfully with the 
aweetheart and the new bonnet. A little while ago, for 
instance, I was instrumental in getting^ women employed in 
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our local post-office here. The other day I took the trouble — 
a serious business to me — of getting downstairs, and wheeling- 
myself away to the office to see how they were getting on. I 
took a letter with me to register. It had an unusually long 
address. The registering- women began copying the address 
on the receipt-furm, in a business-like manner cheering and 
delightful to see. Half-way through, a little child, sister of 
one of the other women employed, trotted into the office, and 
popped under the counter to go and speak to her relative. 
The registering- woman's mind instantly gave way. Her pencil 
stopped ; her eyes wandered off to the child, with a charming 
expression of interest. "Well, Lucy ! '* she said, "how-d'ye- 
do ? " Then she remembered business again, and returned to 
her receipt When I took it across the counter, an important 
line in the address of my letter was left out in the copy. 
Thanks to Lucy. Now a man in the same position would not 
have seen Lucy — he would have been too closely occupied 
with what he was about at the moment There is the whol& 
difference between the mental constitution of the sexes, which 
no legislation will ever alter as long as the world lasts ! What 
does it matter ] Women are infinitely superior to men in the 
moral qualities which are the true adornments of humanity. 
Be content^-oh, my mistaken sisters, be content with that ! ' 

He twisted his chair round towards the stove. It wa» 
useless to dispute the question with him, even if I had felt 
inclined to do so. He absorbed himself in his stew-pan. 

I looked about me in the room. 

The same insatiable relish for horrors exhibited downstairs 
by the pictures in the hall, was displayed again here. The 
photographs hanging on the wall, represented the various 
forms of madness taken from the life. The plaster casts 
ranged on the shelf opposite, were casts (after death) of the 
heads of famous murderers, A frightful little skeleton of a 
woman hung in a cupboard, behind a glazed door, with this 
cynical inscription placed above the skull — 'Behold the 
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scaffolding on which beauty is built!' In a corresponding 
cupboard, with the door wide open, there hung in loose folds 
a shirt (as I took it to be) of chamois leather. Touching it 
(and finding it to be far softer than any chamois leather that 
my fingers had ever felt before), I disarranged the folds, and 
disclosed a ticket pinned among them, describing the thing in 
these horrid lines : — ' Skin of a French Marquis, tanned in 
the Revolution of Ninety Three. Who says the nobility are 
not good for something ? They make good leather.' 

After this lost specimen of my host's taste in curiosities, I 
pursued my investigation no fiurther. I returned to my chair, 
and waited for the Jrufiles. 

After a brief interval, the voice of the poet-paintercomposer- 
and-cook summoned me back to the alcove. 

The gas was out. The stew-pan and its accompaniments 
had vanished. On the marble slab were two plates, two 
napkins, two rolls of bread — and a dish, with another napkin 
in it, on which reposed two quaint little black balls. Miserri- 
mus Dexter, regarding me with a smile of benevolent interest, 
put one of the balls on my plate, and took the other himself. 
' Compose yourself, Mrs. Valeria,' he said. ' This is an epoch 
in your life. Your first Truffle ! Don't touch it with the 
knife. Use the fork alone. And — pardon me ; this is most 
important — eat slowly.' 

I followed my instructions, and assumed an enthusiasm 
which I honestly confess I did not feeL I privately thought 
the new vegetable a great deal too rich, and, in other respects, 
quite unworthy of the fuss that had been made about it. 
Miserrimus Dexter lingered and languished over his truffles, 
and sipped his wonderful Burgundy, and sang his own praises 
as a cook — until I was really almost mad with impatience to 
return to the real object of my visit. In the reckless state of 
mind which this feeling produced, I abruptly reminded my 
host that he was wasting our time, by the most dangerous 
question that I could possibly put to him. 
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* Mr. Dexter,' I said, • have you heard anything lately of 
Mrs. Beaulyr 

The easy sense of enjoyment expressed in his face left it at 
those rash words, and went out like a suddenly-extinguished 
light That furtive distrust of me which I had already 
noticed, instantly made itself felt again in his manner and in 
his voice, 

' Do you know Mrs. Beauly ? ' he asked. 

* I only know her,' I answered, * by what I have read of her 
in the Trial.' 

He was not satisfied with that reply. 

' You must have an interest of some sort in Mra Beauly,' 
he said, 'or you would not have asked me about her. Is 
it the interest of a friend ? or the interest of an enemy ) ' 

Rash as I might be, I was not quite reckless enough yet, to 
meet that plain question by an equally plain reply. I saw 
enough in his face to warn me to be careful with him before it 
was too late. 

' I can only answer you in one way,' I rejoined. ' I must 
return to a subject which is very painful to you — ^the subject 
of the Trial' 

' Go on ! ' he said with one of his grim outbursts of humour. 
' Here I am at your mercy — a martyr at the stake. Poke the 
fire ! poke the fire ! ' 

'I am only an ignorant woman,' I resumed; 'and I 
daresay I am quite wrong. But there is one part of my 
husband's trial which doesn't at all satisfy me. The 
defence set up for him seems to me to have been a com- 
plete mistake.' 

'A complete mistake?' he repeated. 'Strange language, 
Mrs. Valeria, to say the least of it ! ' He tried to speak 
lightly ; he took up his goblet of wine. But I could see that 
I had produced an effect on him. His hand trembled as 
it carried the wine to his lips. 

' I don't doubt that Eustace's first wife really asked him to 
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buy the arsenic/ I continaed. ' I don't doubt that she used 
it secretly to improve her complexion. But what I do no^ 
believe is — that she died of an overdose of the poison, taken 
by mistake.' 

He put back the goblet of wine on the table near him, 
so unsteadily that he spilt the greater part of it For a 
moment his eyes met mine ; then looked down again. 

' How do you believe she died 1 ' he inquired, in tones 
so low that I could hardly hear them. 

' By the hand of a poisoner,' I answered. 

He made a movement as if he was about to start up in the 
chair, and sank back again, seized apparently with a sudden 
faintness. 

' Not my husband ! ' I hastened to add. ' You know that 
I am satisfied of h\» innocence.' 

I saw him shudder. I saw his hands fasten their hold con- 
vulsively on the arms of his chair. 

' Who poboned her? ' he asked — still lying helplessly back 
in the chair. 

At the critical moment, my courage failed me. I was afraid 
to tell him in what direction my suspicions pointed. 

' Can't you guess ? ' I said. 

There was a pause. I supposed him to be secretly follow- 
ing his own train of thought It was not for long. On a 
sudden, he started up in his chair. The prostration which 
had possessed him appeared to vanish in an instant His 
eyes recovered their wild light ; his hands were steady again ; 
his colour was brighter than ever. Had he been pondering 
over the secret of my interest in Mrs. Beauly, and had he 
guessed ) He had ! 

' Answer me on your word of honour ! ' he cried. ' Don't 
attempt to deceive me. Is it a woman ? ' 

'It is.' 

' What is the first letter of her name t Is it one of the first 
three letters of the alphabet 1 ' 
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•Yes.' 

'Yea.' 

'Beaulyr 

'Beanly.' 

He threw his hands np above his head, and burst into 
a frantic fit of langhter. 

* I have lived long enough ! ' he broke out wildly. 'At last 
I have discovered one other person in the world who sees it 
as plainly as I do. Cruel Mrs. Valeria ! why did you torture 
me 1 Why didn't you own it before ? ' 

' What ! ' I exdaimedy catching the infection of his excite- 
ment 'Are your ideas, my ideas? Is it possible that you 
suspect Mrs. Beauly, too % ' 

He made this remarkable reply : 

' Suspect 1 ' he repeated, contemptuously. ' There isn't the 
shadow of a doubt about it. Mrs. Beauly poisoned her.' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE Iia)ICTMENT OP BCR8. BEAULY. 

I STAETED to my feet, and looked at Miserrimus Dexter. I 
was too much agitated to be able to speak to him. 

My utmost expectations had not prepared me for the tone 
of absolute conviction in which he had spoken. At the best, 
I had anticipated that he might, by the barest chance, agree 
with me in suspecting Mra Beauly. And now, his own lips 
had said it, without hesitation or reserve ! ' There isn't the 
shadow of a doubt ; Mrs. Beauly poisoned her.' 

' Sit down,' he said, quietly. ' There 's nothing to be afraid 
of. Nobody can hear us in this rooBL' 

I sat down again, and recovered myself a little. 

B 
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'Have you never told any one else what you have told 
me ? ' was the first question I put to him. 

* Never. No one else suspected her/ 

* Not even the lawyers 1 * 

' Not even the lawyers. There is no legal evidence against 
Mrs. Beauly. There is nothing but moral certainty.' 

'Surely you might have found the evidence, if you had 
triedr 

He laughed at the idea. 

'Look at me!' he said. 'How is a man to hunt np 
evidence who is tied to this chair 1 Besides, there were other 
difficulties in my way. I am not generally in the habit of 
needlessly betraying myself — I am a cautious man, though 
you may not have noticed it. But my immeasurable hatred 
of Mrs. Beauly was not to be concealed. If eyes can tell 
secrets, she must have discovered, in my eyes, that I hungered 
and thirsted to see her in the hangman's hands. From first to 
last, I tell you, Mrs. Borgia- Beauly was on her guard against 
me. Can I describe her cunning? All my resources of 
language are not equal to the task. Take the degrees of 
comparison to give you a faint idea of it. I am positively 
cunning ; the devil is comparatively cunning ; Mrs. Beauly is 
superlatively cunning. No ! no ! If she is ever discovered, 
at this distance of time, it will not be done by a man — it will 
be done by a woman, a woman whom she doesn't suspect ; a 
woman who can watch her with the patience of a tigress in a 
state of starvation ' 

* Say a woman like Me ! ' I broke out * I am ready to 
try.' 

His eyes glittered ; his teeth showed themselves viciously 
under his moustache ; he drummed fiercely with both hands 
on the arms of his chair. 

' Do you really mean it 1' he asked. 

* Put me in your position,' I answered. * Enlighten me 
with your moral certainty (as you call it) — ^andyou shall see 1 ' 
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* I '11 do it !' he said. * Tell me one thing first. How did 
an outside stranger, like you, come to suspect her?' 

I set before him, to the best of my ability, the various 
elements of suspicion which I had collected from the evidence 
at the Trial ; and I laid especial stress on the fact (sworn to 
by the nurse) that Mrs. Beauly was missing, exacUy at the 
time when Christina Ormsay had left Mrs. Eustace Macallan 
alone in her room. 

* You have hit it 1 ' cried Miserrimus Dexter. * You are a 
wonderful woman ! What was she doing on the morning of 
the day when Mrs. Eustace Macallan died poisoned? And 
where was she, during the dark hours of the night ? I can 
tell you where she was not : — she was not in her own room.' 

* Not in her own room ? ' I repeated. * Are you really sure 
of that?' 

' I am sure of everything that I say, when I am speaking 
of Mrs. Beauly. Mind that ; and now listen ! This is a 
drama ; and I excel in dramatic narrative. You shall judge 
for yourself. Date, the twentieth of October. Scene, The 
Corridor, called The Guests* Corridor, at Gleninch. On one 
side, a row of windows looking out into the garden. On the 
other, a row of four bedrooms, with dressing-rooms attached. 
First bedroom (beginning from the staircase), occupied by 
Mrs. Beauly. Second bedroom, empty. Third bedroom, 
occupied by Miserrimus Dexter. Fourth bedroom, empty. 
So much for the Scene ! The time comes next — ^the time is 
eleven at night. Dexter discovered in his bedroom, reading. 
Enter to him Eustace Macallan. Eustace speaks: — "My 
dear fellow, be particularly careful not to make any noise ; 
don't bowl your chair up and down the corridor to night." 
Dexter inquires, "Why?" Eustace answers, "Mrs. Beauly 
has been dining with some friends in Edinburgh, and has 
come back terribly fatigued ; she has gone up to her room to 
rest." Dexter makes another inquiry (satirical inquiry, this 
time) : — " How does she look when she is terribly fatigued ? 
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As beautiful as ever ? " Answer : — " I don't know ; I have 
not seen her ; she slipped upstairs, without speaking to any- 
body." Third inquiry by Dexter (logical inquiry, on this 
occasion) : — " If she spoke to nobody, how do you know she 
is fatigued ? " Eustace hands me a morsel of paper, and 
answers, '' Don't be a fool ! I found this on the hall table. 
Remember what I have told you about keeping quiet : good 
night!" Eustace retires. Dexter looks at the paper, and 
reads these lines in pencil : — *' Just returned. Please for^^re 
me for going to bed without saying good night I have over- 
exerted myself; I am dreadfully fatigued. (Signed) Helkna." 
Dexter is by nature suspicious ; Dexter suspects Mrs. Beauly. 
Never mind his reasons ; there is no time to enter into his 
reasons now. He puts the case to himself thus : — " A weary 
woman would never have given herself the trouble to write 
this. She would have found it much less fatiguing to knock 
at the drawing-room door as she passed, and to make her 
apologies by word of mouth. I see something here out of 
the ordinary way : I shall make a night of it in my chair." 
Very good. Dexter proceeds to make a night of it. He 
opens his door ; wheels himself softly into the corridor ; locks 
the doors of the two empty bedrooms, and returns (with the 
keys in his pocket) to his own room. " Now," says D. to 
himself, " if I hear a door softly opened in this part of the 
house, I shall know for certain it is Mrs. Beauly's door!" 
Upon that, he closes his own door, leaving the tiniest little 
chink to look through; puts out his light; and waits and 
watches at his tiny little chink, like a cat at a mousehole. 
The corridor is the only place he wants to see ; and a lamp 
bums there all night Twelve o'clock strikes ; he hears the 
doors below bolted and locked, and nothing happens. Half- 
past twelve — and nothing stilL The house is as silent as the 
grave. One o'clock; two o'clock — same silence. Half-past 
two — ^and something happens at last. Dexter hears a sound 
close by, in the corridor. It is the sound of a handle turning 
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very softly in a door — in the only door that can be opened, 
the door of Mrs. Beanly's room. Dexter drops noiselessly 
from his chair, on to his hands ; lies flat on the floor at his 
chink ; and listens. He hears the handle closed again ; he 
sees a dark object flit by him ; he pops his head ont of his 
door, down on the floor where nobody would think of looking 
for him. And, what does he see ? Mrs. Beauly ! There she 
goes, with the long brown cloak over her shoulders which she 
wears when she is driving, floating behind her. In a moment 
more, she disappears, past the fourth bedroom, and turns at a 
right angle, into a second corridor, called the South Cor- 
ridor. What rooms are in the South Corridor] There are 
three rooms. First room, the little study, mentioned in the 
nurse's evidence. Second room, Mrs. Eustace Macallan's 
bedchamber. Third room, her husband's bedchamber. What 
does Mrs. Beauly (supposed to be worn out by fatigue) want 
in that part of the house, at half-past two in the morning ? 
Dexter decides on running his risk of being seen — and sets 
forth on a voyage of discovery. Do you know how he gets 
from place to place, without his chair 1 Have you seen the 
poor deformed creature hop on his hands ? Shall he show 
you how he does it, before he goes on with his story ? ' 
I hastened to stop the proposed exhibition. 

* I saw you hop last night,' I said. * Go on ! pray go on 
with your story ! ' 

* Do you like my dramatic style of narrative 1 ' he asked. 
' Am I interesting?' 

* Indescribably interesting, Mr. Dexter. I am eager to 
hear more.' 

He smiled in high approval of his own abilities. 

' I am equally good at the autobiographical style,' he said. 

* Shall we try that next, by way of variety 1 ' 

' Anything you like,' I cried, losing all patience with him, 

• if you will only go on ! ' 

' Part Two : Autobiographical Style,' he announced, with a 
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wave of his hand. ' I hopped along the Guests' Corridor, 
and turned into the South Corridor. I stopped at the little 
fctudy. Door open ; noboi^y there. I crossed the study to 
the second door, communicating with Mrs. Macallan's bed- 
chamber. Locked ! I looked through the keyhole. Was 
there something hanging over it, on the other side? I 
can't say — I only know there was nothing to be seen, but 
blank darkness. I listened. Nothing to be heard. Same 
blank darkness, same (absolute silence, inside the locked 
second door of Mrs. Eustace's room, opening on the corridor. 
I went on to her husband's bedchamber. I had the worst 
possible opinion of Mrs. Beauly — I should not have been in 
the least surprised if I had caught her in Eustace's room. I 
looked through the keyhole. In this case, the key was out of 
it— or was turned the right way for me — I don't know which. 
Eustace's bed was opposite the door. No discovery. I could 
see him, by his nightlight, innocently asleep. I reflected a 
little. The back staircase was at the end of the corridor, 
beyond me. I slid down the stairs, and looked about me on 
the lower floor, by the light of the night-lamp. Doors all 
fast locked, and keys outside, so that I could try them my- 
self. House door barred and bolted. Door leading into the 
servants' offices barred and bolted. I got back to my own 
room, and thought it out quietly. Where could she be ? 
Certainly in the house, somewhere. Where % I had made 
sure of the other rooms ; the field of search was exhausted. 
She could only be in Mrs. Macallan's room — the one room 
which had baffled my investigations ; the only room which 
had not lent itself to examination. Add to this, that the key 
of the door in the study, communicating with Mrs. Macallan's 
room, was stated in the nurse's evidence to be missing ; and 
don't forget that the dearest object of Mrs. Beauly's life (on 
the showing of her own letter, read at the Trial) was to be 
Eustace Macallan's happy wife. Put these things together in 
your own mind, and you will know what my thoughts were, 
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as I sat waiting for events in my chair, without my telling 
you. Towards four o*clock, strong as I am, fatigue got the 
better of m& I fell asleep. Not for long. I woke with a 
start and looked at my watch. Twenty-five minutes past 
four. Had she got back to her room while I was asleep 1 I 
hopped to her door, and listened. Not a sound. I softly 
opened the door. The room was empty. I went back again 
to my own room to wait and watch. It was hard work to 
keep my eyes open. I drew up the window to let the cool 
air refresh me ; I fought hard with exhausted nature ; and 
exhausted nature won. I fell asleep again. This time it was 
eight in the morning when I woke. I have goodish ears, as 
you may have noticed. I heard women's voices talking under 
my open window. I peeped out. Mrs. Beauly and her maid, 
in close confabulation ! Mrs. Beauly and her maid, looking 
guiltily about them to make sure that they were neither seen 
nor heard! '^Take care, ma'am," I heard the maid say; 
'^ that horrid deformed monster is as sly as a fox. Mind he 
doesn't discover you." Mrs. Beauly answered, " You %o first, 
and look out in front ; I will follow you ; and make sure 
there is nobody behind us." With that, they disappeared 
round the comer of the house. In five minutes more I heard 
the door of Mrs. Beauly 's room softly opened and closed again. 
Three hours later, the nurse met her in the corridor, innocently 
on her way to make inquiries at Mrs. Eustace Macallan's door. 
What do you think of these circumstances ? What do you 
think of Mrs. Beauly and her maid having something to say 
to each other, which they didn't dare say in the house — ^for 
fear of my being behind some door listening to them 1 What 
do you think of these discoveries of mine being made, on the 
very morning when Mrs. Eustace was taken ill — on the very 
day when she died by a poisoner's hand ? Do you see your 
way to the guilty person ? And has mad Miserrimus Dexter 
been of some assistance to you, so far ? ' 

I was too violently excited to answer him. The way to the 
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vindication of my husband's innocence was opened to me at 

last! 

' Where is she T I cried. ' And where is that servant who 

is in her confidence ? ' 

' I can't tell you/ he said. * I don't know.' 

' Where can I inquire ? Can you tell me that 1 ' 

He considered a little. 

' There \& one man who must know where she is — or who 

could find it out for you/ he said. 
'Who is he? What is his name T 
' He is a friend of Eustace's. Major Fitz-David.' 
' I know him ! I am going to dine with him next week. 

He has asked you to dine too.' 

Miserrimus Dexter laughed contemptuously. 

* Major Fitz-David may do very well for the ladies/ he said. 
' The ladies can treat him as a species of elderly human lap- 
dog. I don't dine with lap-dogs ; I have said, No. You go. 
He, or some of his ladies, may be of use to you. Who are 
the guests ? Did he tell you % ' 

* There was a French lady whose name I forget,' I said, 
* and Lady Clarinda ' 

' That will do ! She is a friend of Mrs. Beauly's. She is 
sure to know where Mrs. Beauly is. Come to me, the moment 
you have got your information. Find out if the maid is with 
her : she is the easiest to deal with of the two. Only make 
the maid open her b'ps ; and we have got Mrs. Beauly. We 
crush her/ he cried, bringing his hand down like lightning on 
the last languid fiy of the season, crawling over the arm of 
his chair, ' we crush her as I crush this fly. Stop ! A ques- 
tion ; a most important question in dealing with the maid. 
Have you got any money % ' 

* Plenty of money.' 

He snapped his fingers joyously. 

' The maid \& ours ! ' he cried. ' It 's a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, with the maid. Wait ! Another ques- 
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tion. About your name ? If 70a approach Mrs. Beaulj in 
your own character as Eustace's wife, you approach her as the 
woman who has taken her place — you make a mortal enemy 
of her at starting. Beware of that ! ' 

My jealousy of Mrs. Beauly, smouldering in me all through 
the interview, burst into flame at those words. I could resist 
it no longer — I was obliged to ask him if my husband had 
ever loved her. 

' Tell me the truth/ I said. ' Did Eustace really ? ' 

He burst out laughing maliciously; he penetrated my 
jealousy, and guessed my question almost before it had 
passed my lips. 

'Yes,' he said, *, Eustace did really love her — and no mis- 
take about it She had every reason to believe (before the 
Trial) that the wife^s death would put her in the wife's place. 
But the Trial made another man of Eustace. Mrs. Beauly 
had been a witness of the public degradation of him. That 
was enough to prevent his marrying Mrs. Beauly. He broke 
off with her at once and for ever — for the same reason pre- 
cisely which has led him to separate himself from you. 
Existence with a woman who knew that he had been tried 
for his life as a murderer, was an existence that he was not 
hero enough to face. You wanted the trutL There it is ! 
You have need to be cautious of Mrs. Beauly — you have no 
need to be jealous of her. Take the safe course. Arrange 
with the Major, when you meet Lady Clarinda at his dinner, 
that you meet her under an assumed name/ 

* I can go to the dinner,' I said, ' under the name in which 
Eustace married me. I can go as " Mrs. Woodville." ' 

* The very thing ! ' he exclaimed. * What would I not give 
to be present when Lady Clarinda introduces you to Mrs. 
Beauly ! Think of the situation. A woman with a hideous 
secret, hidden in her inmost soul : and another woman who 
knows of it — ^another woman who is bent, by fair means or 
foul, on dragging that secret into the light of day. What a 
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struggle ! What a plot for a novel ! I am in a fever when I 
think of it. I am beside myself when I look into the future, 
and see Mrs. Borgia-Beauly brought to her knees at last. 
Don't be alarmed !' he cried, with the wild light flashing once 
more in his eyes. * My' brains are beginning to boil again in 
my head. I mast take refuge in physical exercise*. I most 
blow off the steam, or I shall explode in my pink jacket on 
the spot ! ' 

The old madness seized on him again. I made for the door, 
to secure my retreat in case of necessity — ^and then ventured 
to look round at him. 

He was off on his furious wheels — ^half man, half chair — 
flying like a whirlwind to the other end of the room. Even 
this exercise was not violent enough for him, in his present 
mood. In an instant he was down on the floor ; poised on 
his hands, and looking in the distance like a monstrous frog. 
Hopping down the room, he overthrew, one after another, all 
the smaller and lighter chairs as he passed them. Arrived at 
the end, he turned, surveyed the prostrate chairs, encouraged 
himself with a scream of triumph, and leapt rapidly over chair 
after chair, on his hands — his limbless body, now thrown 
back from the shoulders, and now thrown forward to keep 
the balance, in a manner at once wonderful and horrible to 
behold. * Dexter s Leapfrog ! ' he cried, cheerfully, perching 
himself, with his bird- like lightness, on the last of the pros- 
trate chairs, when he had reached the farther end of the room. 
* 1 'm pretty active, Mrs. Valeria, considering I 'm a cripple. 
Let us drink to the hanging of Mrs. Beauly, in another bottle 
of Burgundy ! ' 

I seized desperately on the first excuse that occurred to me 
. for getting away from him. 

* You forget,' I said — * I must go at once to the Major. If 
I don't warn him in time, he may speak of me to Lady 
Clarinda by the wrong name.' 

Ideas of hurry and movement were just the ideas to take 
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his fancy, in his present state. He blew furiously on the 
whistle that summoned Ariel from the kitchen regions, and 
danced up and down on his hands in the full frenzy of his 
delight. 

' Ariel shall get you a cab ! ' he cried. ' Drive at a gallop 
to the Major's. Set the trap for her without losing a moment 
Oh, what a day of days this has been ! Oh, what a relief to 
get rid of my dreadful secret, and share it with You ! I am 
suffocating with happiness — I am like the Spirit of the Earth 
in Shelley's poem.' He broke out with the magnificent lines 
in ' Prometheus Unbound,' in which the Earth feels the Spirit 
of Love, and bursts into speech. * " The joy, the triumph, 
the delight, the madness ! The boundless, overflowing, burst- 
ing gladness. The vaporous exultation not to be confined! 
Ha ! ha ! the animation of delight. Which wraps me like an 
atmosphere of light,^And bears me as a cloud is borne by 
its own wind." That's how I feel, Valeria ! that's how I 
feel!' 

I crossed the threshold while he was still speaking. The last 
I saw of him, he was pouring out that glorious flood of words 
— his deformed body, poised on the overthrown chair, his face 
lifted in rapture to some fantastic Heaven of his own making. 
I slipped out softly into the antechamber. Even as I crossed 
the room, he changed once more. I heard his ringing cry ; I 
heard the soft thump-thump of his hands on the floor. He 
was going down the room again, in * Dexter's Leapfrog,' flying 
over the prostrate chairs ! 

In the hall, Ariel was on the watch for me. 

As I approached her, I happened to be putting on my 
gloves. She stopped me; and taking my right arm, lifted 
my hand towards her face. Was she going to kiss it ? or to 
bite it ? Neither. She smelt it like a dog — and dropped it 
again with a hoarse chuckling laugh. 

' You don't smell of his perfumes,' she said. ' You havenH 
touched his beard. Now I believe you. Want a cab 1 ' 
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' Thank you. I '11 walk till I meet a cab.' 

She was bent on being polite to me — ^now I had not tonched 
his beard. 

' I say ! ' she burst out, in her deepest notes. 

'Yesr 

' I 'm glad I didn't upset you in the canaL There now ! ' 

She gave me a friendly smack on the shoulder which nearly 
knocked me down — relapsed, the instant after, into her leaden 
stolidity of look and manner — and led the way out by the 
front door. I heard her hoarse chuckling laugh as she locked 
the gate behind me. My star was at last in the ascendant ! 
In one and the same day, I had found my way into the con- 
fidence of Ariel, and Ariel's Master ! 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE DEFENCE OF MRS. BEAULY. 

The days that elapsed before Major Fitz-David's dinner-party 
were precious days to me. 

My long interview with Miserrimus Dexter had disturbed 
me far more seriously than I suspected at the time. It was 
not until some hours after I had left him, that I really began 
to feel how my nerves had been tried by all that I had seen 
and heard, during my visit at his house. I started at the 
slightest noises ; I dreamed of dreadful things ; I was ready 
to cry without reason, at one moment, and to fly into a 
passion without reason, at another. Absolute rest was what 
I wanted, and (thanks to my good Benjamin) was what I got. 

The dear old man controlled his anxieties on my account, 
and spared me the questions which his fatherly interest in my 
welfare made him eager to ask. It was tacitly understood 
between us that all conversation on the subject of my visit to 
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Miserrimus Dexter (of which, it is needless to say, he strongly 
disapproved), should be deferred until repose had restored my 
energies of body and mind. I saw no visitors. Mrs. Macallan 
came to the cottage, and Major Fitz-David came to the cottage 
—one of them to hear what had passed between Miserrimus 
Dexter and myself : the other to amuse me with the latest 
gossip about the guests at the forthcoming dinner. Benjamin 
took it on himself to make my apologies, and to spare me the 
exertion of receiving my visitors. We hired a little open 
carriage, and took long drives in the pretty country lanes, 
still left flourishing within a few miles of the northern suburb 
of London. At home, we sat and talked quietly of old times, 
or played at backgammon and dominoes — and so, for a few 
happy days, led the peaceful, unadventurous life which was 
good for me. When the day of the dinner arrived, I felt 
restored to my customary health. I was ready again, and 
eager again, for the introduction to Lady Clarinda, and the 
discovery of Mrs. Beauly. 

Benjamin looked a little sadly at my flushed face, as we 
drove to Major Fitz-David*s house. 

'Ah, my dear,* he said, in his simple way, <I see you 
are well again ! You have had enough of our quiet life 
already.' 

My recollection of events and persons, in general, at the 
dinner-party, is singularly indistinct I remember that we 
were very merry, and as easy and familiar with one another 
as if we had been old Mends. I remember that Madame 
Mirliflore was unapproachably superior to the other women 
present, in the perfect beauty of her dress, and in the ample 
justice which she did to the luxurious dinner set before us. I 
remember the Major's young prima-donna, more round-eyed, 
more over-dressed, more shrill and strident as the coming 
' Queen of Song,' than ever. I remember the Major himself, 
always kissing our hands, always luring us to indulge in 
dainty dishes and drbks, always making love, always detect- 
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ing resemblances between ns, always ' nnder the cbann/ and 
never once out of Ms character as elderly Don Joan, from the 
beginning of the evening to the end. I remember dear old 
Benjamin completely bewildered, shrinking into comers^ 
bloshing when he was personally drawn into the conversation, 
frightened at Madame Mirliflore, bashful with Lady Clarinda, 
submissive to the Major, suffering under the music, and, from 
the bottom of his honest old heart, wishing himself home 
again. And there, as to the members of that cheerful little 
gathering, my memory finds its limits — with one exception. 
The appearance of Lady Clarinda is as present to me as if 
I had met her yesterday ; and of the memorable conversation 
which we two held together privately, towards the close of the 
evening, it is no exaggeration to say that I can still call to 
mind almost every word. 

I see her dress, I hear her voice again, while I write. 

She was attirpd, I remember, with that extreme assumption 
of simplicity which always defeats its own end, by irresistibly 
suggesting art. She wore plain white muslin, over white silk, 
without trimming or ornament of any kind. Her rich brown 
hair, dressed in defiance of the prevailing fashion, was thrown 
back from her forehead, and gathered into a simple knot 
behind, without adornment of any sort. A little white ribbon 
encircled her neck, fastened by the only article of jewellery 
that she wore — a tiny diamond broocL She was unquestion- 
ably handsome ; but her beauty was of the somewhat hard 
and angular type which is so often seen in English women of 
her race : the nose and chin too prominent and too firmly 
shaped ; the well-opened grey eyes full of spirit and dignity, 
but wanting in tenderness and mobility of expression. Her 
manner had all the charm which fine breeding can confer — 
exquisitely polite, easily cordial ; showing that j)erfect yet un- 
obtrusive confidence in herself^ which (in England) seems to 
be the natural outgrowth of pre-eminent social rank. If you 
had accepted her for what she was, on the surface, you would 
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have said. Here is the model of a noble woman who is per- 
fectly free from pride. And if you had taken a liberty with 
her, on the strength of that conviction, she would have made 
you remember it to the end of your life. 

We got on together admirably. I was introduced as ' Mrs. 
Woodville,' by previous arrangement with the Major, effected 
through Benjamin. Before the dinner was over, we had 
promised to exchange visits. Nothing but the opportunity 
was wanting to lead Lady Clarinda into talking, as I wanted 
her to talk, of Mrs. Beauly. 

Late in the evening, the opportunity came. 

I had taken refuge from the terrible bravura singing of the 
Major's strident pri ma-donna, in the back drawing-room. As 
I had hoped and anticipated, after a while, Lady Clarinda 
(missing me from the group round the piano) came in search 
of me. She seated herself by my side, out of sight and out of 
hearing of our friends in the front room ; and, to my infinite 
relief and delight, touched on the subject of Miserrimus 
Dexter, of her own accord. Something I had said of him, 
when his name had been accidentally mentioned at dinner, 
remained in her memory, and led us, by perfectly natural 
gradations, into speaking of Mrs. Beauly. 'At last,' I 
thought to myself, 'the Major's little dinner will bring me 
my reward ! ' 

And what a reward it was, when it came ! My heart sinks 
in me again — as it sank on that never-to-be-forgotten evening 
— ^while I sit at my desk, thinking of it. 

'So Dexter really spoke to you of Mrs. Beauly!' ex- 
claimed Lady Clarinda. 'You have no idea how you 
surprise me.* 

'May I ask why r 

'He hates her! The last time I saw him, he wouldn't 
allow me to mention her name. It is one of his innumerable 
oddities. If any such feeling as sympathy is a possible 
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feeling in such a nature as his, he ought to like Helena 
Beauly. She is the most completely anconventional peraon 
I know. When she does break out, poor dear, she says 
things and does things, which are almost reckless enough to 
be worthy of Dexter himself. I wonder whether you would 
like her?' 

' You have kindly asked me to visit you, Lady Clarinda. 
Perhaps I may meet her at your house 1 ' 

Lady Clarinda laughed as if the idea amused her. 

' I hope you will not wait until that is likely to happen/ 
she said. ' Helena's last whim is to fancy that she has got — 
the gout, of all the maladies in the world ! She is away 
at some wonderful baths in Hungary, or Bohemia (I don't 
remember which) — ^and where she will go, or what she will do, 
next, it is perfectly impossible to say. Dear Mrs. Woodville ! 
is the heat of the fire too much for you ? You are looking 
quite pale.' 

I ftlt that I was looking pale. The discovery of Mrs. 
Beauly's absence from England was a shock for which 
I was quite unprepared. For the moment, it un- 
nerved me. "^ 

' Shall we go into the other room ? ' asked Lady 
Clarinda. 

To go into the other room would be to drop the conversa- 
tion. I was determined not to let that catastrophe happen. 
It was just possible that Mrs. Beauly's maid might have 
quitted her service, or might have been left behind in 
England. My information would not be complete, until 
I knew what had become of the maid. I pushed my 
chair back a little from the fire-place, and took a hand- 
screen from a table neiir me. It might be made useful in 
hiding my face, if any more disappointments were in store 
for me. 

' Thank you, Lady Clarinda : I was only a little too near 
the fire. I shall do admirably here. You surprise me 
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about Mrs. Beanly. From what Mr. Dexter said to me, I 
had imagined ' 

' Oh, you must not believe anything Dexter tells you ! ' 
interposed Lady Clarinda. 'He delights in mystifying 
people; and he purposely misled you, I have no doubt 
If all that I hear is true, he ought to know more of 
Helena Beauly's strange freaks and fancies than most 
people. He all but discovered her, in one of her adven- 
tures (down in Scotland), which reminds me of the story 
in Auber*s charming opera — what is it called ? I shall forget 
my own name next! I mean the opera in which the two 
nuns slip out of the convent, and go to the ball. Listen ! 
how very odd ! That vulgar girl is singing the castanet song 
in the second act, at this moment. Major ! what opera is the 
young lady singing from 1 * 

The Major was scandalised at the interruption. He 
bustled into the back room — whispered 'Hush! hush I 
my dear lady. The Domino Noir ' — ^and bustled back again 
to the piano. 

' Of course ! ' said Lady Clarinda. ' How stupid of me I The 
Domino Noir. And how strange that you should forget it too ! ' 

I had remembered it perfectly; but I could not trust 
myself to speak. If, as I believed, the ' adventure ' men- 
tioned by Lady Clarinda was connected, in some way, with 
Mrs. Beauly's mysterious proceedings on the morning of 
the twenty-first of October, I was on the brink of the 
very discovery which it was the one interest of my 
life to make ! I held the screen so as to hide my face ; 
and I said, in the steadiest voice that I could command at 
the moment, — 

' Fray go on ! Pray tell me what the adventure was ! ' 

Lady Clarinda was quite flattered by my eager desire to 
hear the coming narrative. 

' I hope my story will be worthy of the interest which you 
are so good as to feel in it,' she said. * If you only knew 

T 
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Helena — it is bo like her ! I bave it, yoa moat know, 
from her maid. She has taken a woman who speaks foreign 
languages with her to Hungary, and she has left the maid 
with me. A perfect treasure ! I should only be too glad if I 
could keep her in my service : she has but one defect, a name 
I hate — Phoebe. Well ! Phoebe and her mistress were staying 
at a place near Edinburgh, called (I think) QlenincL The 
house belonged to that Mr. Macallan, who was afterwards 
tried — you remember it, of course) — for poisoning his 
wife. A dreadful case ; but don't be alarmed — my 
story has nothing to do with it ; my story has to do 
with Helena Beauly. One evening (while she was staying 
at Gleninch) she was engaged to dine with some English 
friends visiting Edinburgh. The same night — also in Edin- 
burgh — there was a masked ball, given by somebody whose 
name I forget. The ball (almost an unparalleled event in 
Scotland !) was reported to be not at all a reputable affair. 
All sorts of amusing people were to be there. Ladies of 
doubtful virtue, you know ; and gentlemen on the ouUyiog 
limits of society, and so on. Helena's friends had contrived 
to get cards, and were going, in spite of the objections — 
in tlie strictest incognito, of course ; trusting to their masks. 
And Helena herself was bent on going with them, if she could 
only manage it without being discovered at Qleninch. Mr. 
Macallan was one of the strait-laced people who disapproved 
of the ball No lady, he said, could show herself at such an 
entertainment without compromising her reputation. What 
stuff ! Well, Helena, in one of her wildest moments, hit on a 
way of going to the ball without discovery, which was really 
as ingenious as a plot in a French play. She went to the 
dinner in the carriage from Gleninch, having sent Phoebe 
to Edinburgh before her. It was not a grand dinner — a little 
friendly gathering ; no evening dress. When the time came 
for going back to Gleninch, what do you think Helena did 1 
She sent her maid back in the carriage, instead of herself ! 
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Phoebe was dressed in her mistress's cloak and bonnet and 
veil She was instructed to run upstairs the moment she got 
to the house ; leaving on the hall-table a little note of apology 
(written by Helena of course !) pleading fatigue as an excuse 
for not saying good night to her host The mistress and the 
maid were about the same height ; and the servants naturally 
never discovered the trick. Phoebe got up to her mistress's 
room, safely enough. There, her instructions were to wait 
until the house was quiet for the night, and then to steal 
up to her own room. While she was waiting, the girl fell 
asleep. She only woke at two in the morning, or later. It 
didn't much matter, as she thought She stole out on tip- toe, 
and closed the door behind her. Before she was at the end 
of the corridor, she fancied she heard something. She waited 
till she was safe on the upper storey, and then she looked over 
the banisters. There was Dexter — so like him ! — hopping 
about on his hands (did you ever see it? the most grotesquely- 
horrible exhibition you can imagine!) — there was Dexter, 
hopping about, and looking through keyholes — evidently in 
search of the person who had left her room at two in the 
morning ; and no doubt taking Phoebe for her mistress, seeing 
that she had forgotten to take her mistress's cloak off her 
shoulders. The next morning early, Helena came back in a 
hired carriage from Edinburgh, with a hat and mantle bor- 
rowed from her English friends. She left the carriage in the 
road ; and got into the house by way of the garden — ^without 
being discovered, this time, by Dexter, or by anybody. 
Clever and daring, wasn't it % And, as I said just now, 
quite a new version of the Domino Noir, You will wonder, 
as I did, how it was that Dexter didn't make mischief in the 
morning ^ He would have done it no doubt. But even he 
was silenced (as Phoebe told me) by the dreadful event that 

happened in the housie on the same day. My dear Mrs. 

Woodville ! the heat of this room is certainly too much for 
you. Take my smelling-bottle. Let me open the window.' 
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I was just able to answer, ' Pray say nothing ! Let me elip 
oat into the air ! ' 

I made my way unobserved to the landing, and sat down 
on the stairs to compose myself, where nobody could see me. 
In a moment more, I felt a hand laid gently on my shoulder, 
and discovered good Benjamin looking at me in dismay. 
Lady Clarinda had considerately spoken to him, and had 
assisted him in quietly making his retreat from the 
room, while his host's attention was still absorbed by the 
music. 

' My dear child ! ' he whispered, ' what is the matter ? ' 

'Take me home, and I will tell you,' was all that I 
could say. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

A SPECIMEN OF MY WISDOM. 

TuE scene must follow my erratic movements — the scene must 
close on London for a while, and open in Edinburgh. 

Two days bad passed since Major Fitz-David's dinner-party. 
I was able to breathe again freely, after the utter destruction 
of all my plans for the future, and of all the hopes that I had 
founded on them. I could now see that I had been trebly in 
the wrong — wrong in hastily and cruelly suspecting an inno- 
cent woman ; wrong in communicating my suspicions (with- 
out an attempt to verify them previously) to another person ; 
wrong in accepting the flighty inferences and conclusions 
of Miserrimus Dexter as if they had been solid truths. I 
was so ashamed of my folly, when I thought of the past ; so 
completely discouraged, so rudely shaken in my confidence in 
myself, when I thought of the future, that, for once in a way, 
I accepted sensible advice when it was ofiered to me. ' My 
dear,' said good old Benjamin, after we had thoroughly talked 
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over my discomfiture on our return from the dinner-party, 
'judging by what you tell me of him, I don't fancy Mr. Dexter. 
Promise me that you will not go back to him, until you have 
first consulted some person who is fitter to guide you through 
this dangerous business than I am.' 

I gave him my promise, on one condition. ' If I fail to 
find the person,' I said, 'will you undertake to help me?' 

Benjamin pledged himself to help me, cheerfully. 

The next morning, when I was brushing my hair, and 
thinking over my afifairs, I called to mind a foigotten resolu- 
tion of mine, at the time when I first read the Report of my 
husband's Trial. I mean the resolution — if Miserrimus 
Dexter failed me — ^to apply to one of the two agents (or 
solicitors, as we should term them) who had prepared Eustace's 
defence, namely, Mr. Flaymore. This gentleman, it may be 
remembered, had especially recommended himself to my con- 
fidence by his friendly interference, when the sheriff's officers 
were in search of my husband's papers. Referring back to 
the evidence of * Isaiah Schoolcraft^' I found that Mr. Play- 
more had been called in to assist and advise Eustace, by 
Miserrimus Dexter. He was therefore not only a friend on 
whom I might rely, but a friend who was personally acquainted 
with Dexter as welL Could there be a fitter man to apply to 
for enlightenment in the darkness that had now gathered 
round me? Benjamin, when I put the question to him, 
acknowledged that I had made a sensible choice on this 
occasion, and at once exerted himself to help me. He dis- 
covered (through his own lawyer) the address of Mr. Play- 
more's London agents j and from these gentlemen he obtained 
for me a letter of introduction to Mr. Playmore himselfl I 
had nothing to conceal from my new adviser ; and I was pro- 
perly described in the letter as Eustace Macallan's second 
wife. 

The same evening, we two set forth (Benjamin refused to 
let me travel alone) by the night mail for Edinburgh. 
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I had previously written to Miserrimus Dexter (by my old 
friend's advice), merely sa3dng that I had been unexpectedly 
called away from London for a few days, and that I would 
report to him the result of my interview with Lady Clarinda 
on my return. A characteristic answer was brought back to 
the cottage by Ariel. ' Mrs. Valeria, I happen to be a man 
of quick perceptions ; and I can read the unwriiten part of 
your letter. Lady Clarinda has shaken your confidence in 
me. Very good. I pledge myself to shake your confidence 
in Lady Clarinda. In the mean time, I am not offended. In 
serene composure I wait the honour and the happiness of 
your visit. Send me word by telegraph, whether you would 
like Truffles again, or whether you would prefer something 
simpler and lighter — say that incomparable French dish^ 
Pig's Eyelids and Tamarinds. Believe me always your ally 
and admirer, your poet and cook — Dexter.' 

Arrived in Edinburgh, Benjamin and I had a little dis- 
cussion. The question in dispute between us was, whether I 
should go with him, or go alone, to Mr. Playmore. I was all 
for going alone. 

* My experience of the world is not a very large one,' I said. 
' But I have observed that, in nine cases out of ten, a man 
will make concessions to a woman, if she approaches him by 
herself, which he would hesitate even to consider, if another 
man was within hearing. I don't know how it is — I only 
know that it is so. If I find that I get on badly with Mr. 
Playmore, I will ask him for a second appointment, and, in that 
case, you shall accompany me. Don't think me self-willed. 
Let me try my luck alone, and let us see what comes of it.' 

Benjamin yielded, with his customary consideration for me. 
I sent my letter of introduction to Mr. Playmore's office — his 
private house being in the neighbourhood of Gleninch. My 
messenger brought back a polite answer, inviting me to visit 
him at an early hour in the afternoon. At the appointed 
time to the moment, I rang the bell at the office door. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

A SPECIMEN OF_MY FOLLY. 

The incomprehensible submission of Scotchmen to the eccle- 
siastical tyranny of their Established Church, has produced — 
not unnaturally as I think — a very mistaken impression of the 
national character in the popular mind. 

Public opinion looks at the institution of ' The Sabbath ' 
in Scotland; finds it unparalleled in Christendom for its 
senseless and savage austerity; sees a nation content to be 
deprived by its priesthood of every social privilege on one day 
in every week — ^forbidden to travel ; forbidden to telegraph ; 
forbidden to eat a hot dinner j forbidden to read a newspaper ; 
in short, allowed the use of two liberties only, the liberty of 
exhibiting oneself at the Church, and the liberty of secluding 
oneself over the bottle — public opinion sees this, and arrives 
at the not unreasonable conclusion that the people who submit 
to such social laws as these are the most stolid, stem, and 
joyless people on the face of the earth. Such are Scotchmen 
supposed to be, when viewed at a distance. But how do 
Scotchmen appear when they are seen under a closer light, and 
judged by the test of personal experience? There are no 
people more cheerful, more companionable, more hospitable, 
more liberal in their ideas, to be found on the face of the 
civilized globe than the very people who submit to the Scotch 
Sunday ! On the six days of the week, there is an atmosphere 
of quiet humour, a radiation of genial common sense, about 
Scotchmen in general, which is simply delightful to feel. But 
on the seventh day, these same men will hear one of their 
ministers seriously tell them that he views taking a walk on 
the Sabbath in the light of an act of profanity, and will be 
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the only people in existence who can let a man talk downright 
nonsense without laughing at him. 

I am not clever enough to be able to account for this anomaly 
in the national character; I can only notice it by way of 
necessary preparation for the appearance in my little narrative 
of a personage not frequently seen, in writing — a cheerful 
Scotchman. 

In all other respects I found Mr. Playmore only negatively 
remarkable. He was neither old nor young, neither handsome 
nor ugly ; he was personally not in the least like the popular 
idea of a lawyer; and he spoke perfectly good English, 
touched with only the slightest possible flavour of a Scotch 
accent 

' I have the honour to be an old friend of Mr. Macallan/ he 
said, cordially shaking hands with me ; ' and I am honestly 
happy to become acquainted with Mr. Macallan's wife. Where 
will you sit ? Near the light ? You are young enough not 
to be afraid of the daylight, just yet Is this your first visit 
to Edinburgh ? IVay let me make it as pleasant to you as I 
can. I shall be delighted to present Mrs. Playmore to you. 
We are staying in Edinburgh for a little while. The Italian 
opera is here ; and we have a box for to-night Will you 
kindly waive all ceremony, and dine with us and go to the 
music afterwards ? ' 

* You are very kind,* I answered. * But I have some anxieties 
just now which will make me a very poor companion for Mrs. 
Playmore at the opera. My letter to you mentions, I think, 
that I have to ask your advice on matters which are of very 
serious importance to me.' 

* Does it ? ' he rejoined. * To tell you the truth, I have not 
read the letter througL I observed your name in it, and I 
gathered from your message that you wished to see me here. 
I sent my note to your hotel — and then went on with some- 
thing else. Pray pardon me. Is this a professional consulta- 
tion ! For your own sake, I sincerely hope not' 
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' It is hardly a professional consultation, Mr. Playmore. I 
find myself in a very painful position ; and I come to yon to 
advise me, under very unusual circumstances. I shall greatly 
surprise you when you hear what I have to say j and I am 
afraid I shall occupy more than ray fair share of your time.' 

* I, and my time, are entirely at your disposal,' he said. 
* Tell me what I can do for you — and tell it in your own 
way.' 

The kindness of his language was more than matched by 
the kindness of his manner. I spoke to him freely and fully 
— I told him my strange story, exaggerating nothing, and 
suppressing nothing. 

He showed the varying impressions that I produced on his 
mind, without the slightest concealment My separation from 
Eustace distressed him. My resolution to dispute the Scotch 
Verdict, and my unjust suspicions of Mrs. Beauly, first amused, 
then surprised him. It was not, however, until I had described 
my extraordinary interview with Miserrimus Dexter, and my 
hardly less remarkable conversation with Lady Clarinda, that 
I produced the greatest effect on the lawyer's mind. I saw 
him change colour for the first time. He started, and mut- 
tered to himself, as if he had completely forgotten me. ' Gk>od 
God ! ' I heard him say — ' Can it be possible \ Does the truth 
lie that way, after all ? ' 

I took the liberty of interrupting him. I had no idea of 
allowing him to keep his thoughts to himself. 

' I seem to have surprised you ? ' I said. 

He started at the sound of my voice. 

' I beg ten thousand pardons ! ' he exclaimed. ' You have 
not only surprised me — you have opened an entirely new view 
to my mind. I see a possibility, a really startling possibility, 
in connexion with the poisoning at Gleninch, which never 
occurred to me until the present moment. TMs is a nice 
state of things,' he added, falling back again into his ordinary 
humour. ' Here is the client leading the lawyer. My dear 
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Mrs. Eustace, which is it — do 70a want my advice ? or do I 
want yours 1 ' 

* May I hear the new idea 7 ' I asked. 

' Not just yet, if you will excuse me,' he answered. ' Make 
allowances for my professional caution. I don't want to be 
professional with You— my great anxiety is to avoid it. But 
the lawyer gets the better of the man, and refuses to be 
suppressed. I really hesitate to realize what is passing in my 
own mind, without some further inquiry. Do me a great 
favour. Let us go over a part of the ground again, and let 
me ask you some questions as we proceed. Do you feel any 
objection to obliging me in this matter 1 ' 

'Certainly not, Mr. Playmore. How far shall we go 
back?' 

*To your visit to Dexter, with your mother- in-law. When 
you first asked him if he had any ideas of his own, on the 
subject of Mrs. Macallan's death, did I understand you to say 
that he looked at you suspiciously ? ' 

* Very suspiciously.' 

'And his face cleared up again, when you told him that 
your question was only suggested by what you had read in 
the Report of the Trial ? ' 

'Yes.' 

He drew a slip of pa^xer out of the drawer in his desk, 
dipped his pen in the ink, considered a little, and placed a 
chair for me close at his side. 

' The lawyer disappears,' he said, ' and the man resumes his 
proper place. There shall be no professional mysteries between 
you and me. As your husband's old friend, Mrs. Eustace, I 
feel no common interest in you. I see a serious necessity for 
warning you before it is too late ; and I can only do so to any 
good purpose, by running a risk on which few men in my 
place would venture. Personally and professionally, I am 
going to trust you — though I am a Scotchman and a lawyer ! 
Sit here and look over my shoulder while I make my notes. 
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You will see what is passing in my mind, if you see what 
I write.' 

I sat down by him and looked over his shoulder, without 
the smallest pretence of hesitation. 

He began to write as follows : — 

' The poisoning at Gleninch. Queries : In what position 
does Miserrimus Dezter stand towards the poisoning ? And 
what does he (presumably) know about that matter? 

' He has ideas which are secrets. He suspects that he has 
betrayed them, or that they have been discovered in some 
way, inconceivable to himselfl He is palpably relieved when 
he finds that this is not the case/ 

The pen stopped ; and the questions went on. 

' Let us advance to your second visits' said Mr. Flaymore, 
' when you saw Dexter alone. Tell me again what he did, 
and how he looked, when you informed him that you were 
not satisfied with the Scotch Verdict' 

I repeated what I have already written. The pen went back 
to the paper again, and added these lines : — 

' He hears nothing more remarkable than that a person visit- 
ing him, who is interested in the case, refuses to accept the 
verdict at the Macallan Trial, as a final verdict^ and proposes 
to re-open the inquiry. What does he do upon that ? 

' He exhibits all the symptoms of a panic of terror ; he sees 
himself in some incomprehensible danger ; he is frantic at one 
moment, and servile at the next ; he must and will know what 
this disturbing person really means. And when he is informed 
on that point, he first turns pale and doubts the evidence of 
his own senses; and next, with nothing said to justify 
it, gratuitously accuses his visitor of suspecting somebody. 
Query here : When a small sum of money is missing in a 
household, and the servants in general are called together to 
be informed of the circumstance, what do we think of the 
one servant, in particular, who speaks first, and who says, 
" Do you suspect me?"* 
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He laid down the pen again. 

' Is that right ? ' he asked. 

I began to see the end to which the notes were drifting. 
Instead of answering his question, I entreated him to enter 
into the explanations that were still wanting to convince 
my own mind. He held up a warning forefinger and 
stopped me. 

* Not yet,' he said. * Once again, am I right — so far ? ' 

'Quite right' 

' Very well Now tell me what Dexter did next Don't 
mind repeating yourself. Give me all the details, one after 
another to the end.' 

I gave him all the details, exactly as I remembered them. 
Mr. Playmore returned to his writing for the third and last 
time. Thus the notes ended : — 

' He is indirectly assured that lijt at least is not the person 
suspected. He sinks back in his chair; he draws a long 
breath ; he asks to be left awhile by himself, under the pre- 
tence that the subject excites him. When the visitor returns. 
Dexter has been drinking in the interval The visitor resumes 
the subject — not Dexter. The visitor is convinced that Mrs. 
Eustace Macallan died by the hand of a poisoner, and openly 
says so. Dexter sinks back in his chair like a man fainting. 
What is the horror that has got possession of him ? It is easy 
to understand, if we call it guilty horror. It is beyond all 
understanding, if we call it anything else. And how does it 
leave him? He flies from one extreme to another; he is 
indescribably delighted when he discovers that the visitor's 
suspicions are all fixed on an absent person. And then, and 
then only, he takes refuge in the declaration that he has been 
of one mind with his guest, in the matter of suspicion, from 
the first ! These are facts. To what plain conclusion do they 
point?' 

He shut up his notes, and, steadily watching my face, 
waited for me to speak first. 
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'I understand you, Mr. Plajrmore/ I began, impetuooaly. 
' You believe that Mr. Dexter ' 

His warning forefinger stopped me there. 

' Tell me/ he interposed, ' what Dexter said to you when 
he was so good as to confirm your opinion of poor Mrs. 
Beauly?' 

'He said, '* There isn't a doubt about it Mrs. Beauly 
poisoned her." ' • 

' I can't do better than follow so good an example — with 
one trifling difference. I say too, There isn't a doubt about 
it ! Dexter poisoned her.' 

'Are you joking, Mr. PlaymoreT 

* I never was more in earnest in my life. Your rash visit 
to Dexter, and your extraordinary imprudence in taking him 
into your confidence, have led to astonishing results. The 
light which the whole machinery of the Law was unable to 
throw on the poisoning case at Oleninch, has been accidentally 
let in on it, by a Lady who refuses to listen to reason and who 
insists on having her own way. Qaite incredible, and never- 
theless quite true ! ' 

' Impossible ! ' I exclaimed. 

' What is impossible ! ' he asked, coolly. 

' That Dexter poisoned my husband's first wife.' 

' And why is that impossible, if you please % ' 

I began to be almost enraged with Mr. Flaymore. 

'Can you ask the question?' I replied, indignantly, 'I 
have told you that I heard him speak of her, in terms of 
respect and affection of which any woman might be proud. 
He lives in the memory of her. I owe his friendly reception 
of me to some resemblance which he fancies he sees between 
my figure and hers. I have seen tears in his eyes, I have 
heard his voice falter and fail him, when he spoke of her. 
He may be the falsest of men in all besides ; but he is true 
to her — ^he has not misled me in that one thing. There are 
signs that never deceive a woman, when a man is taUdrg to 
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her of what is really near his heart. I saw those signs. It 
is as true that I poisoned her, as that he did. I am ashamed 
to set my opinion against yours, Mr. Playmore ; but I really 
cannot help it. I dedare I am almost angry with you ! ' 

He seemed to be pleased, instead of offended, by the bold 
manner in which I expressed myselfl 

'My dear Mrs. Eustace, you have no reason to be 
«Dgry with me! In one respect, I entirely share your 
Tiew — ^with this difference, that I go a little further than 
yon do.' 

' I don't imderstand you.' 

' You will understand me directly. You describe Dexter's 
feeling for the late Mrs. Eustace, as a happy mixture of 
respect and affection. I can tell you, it was a much warmer 
feeling towards her than that I have my information from 
the poor lady herself — who honoured me with her confidence 
and friendship for the best part of her life. Before she 
married Mr. Macallan — she kept it a secret from him, 
and you had better keep it a secret too — Miserrimus 
Dexter was in love with her. Miserrimus Dexter asked 
her— deformed as he was, seriously asked her — ^to be 
his wife.' 

'And in the face of that/ I cried, 'you say that he 
poisoned her ! ' 

'I do. I see no other conclusion possible, after what 
liappened during your visit to him. You all but frightened 
him into a £unting-fit What was he afraid of % ' 

I tried hard to find an answer to that. I even embarked 
on an answer, without quite knowing where my own words 
might lead me. 

'Mr. Dexter is an old and true friend of my husband's,' I 
began. ' When he heard me say I was not satisfied with the 
Verdict, he might have felt alarmed ' 

' He might have felt alarmed at the possible consequences 
to your husband of re-opening the inquiry,' said Mr. Fh&y- 
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more, ironically finisliiDg the sentence for me. ' Bather far- 
fetched, Mrs. Eustace! and not very consistent with your 
faith in your husband's innocence ! Clear your mind of one 
mistake,' he continued, seriously, * which may fatally mislead 
you, if you persist in pursuing your present course. Miserrimus 
Dexter, you may take my word for it, ceased to be your 
husband's friend on the day when your husband married 
his first wife. Dexter has kept up appearances, I grant 
you — ^both in public and in private. His evidence in his 
friend's favour at the Trial, was given with the deep feel- 
ing which everybody expected from him. Nevertheless I 
firmly believe, looking under the surface, that Mr. Macallan 
has no bitterer enemy living than Miserrimus Dexter.' 

He turned me cold. I felt that here, at leasts he was 
right. My husband had wooed and won the woman who 
had refused Dexter's offer of marriage. Was Dexter the 
man to forgive that? My own experience answered me — 
and said, No. 

'Bear in mind what I have told you,' Mr. Playmore 
proceeded. 'And now let us get on to your own position 
in this matter, and to the interests that you have at stake. 
Try to adopt my point of view for the moment; and let 
us inquire what chance we have of making any further 
advance towards a discovery of the truth. It is one thing to 
be morally convinced (as I am) that ^liserrimus Dexter \a the 
man who ought to have been tried for the murder at 
Gleninch ; and it is another thing, at this distance of time, 
to lay our hands on the plain evidence which can alone 
justify anything like a public assertion of his guilt There, 
as I see it, is the insuperable difficulty in the case. Unless I 
am completely mistaken, the question is now narrowed to 
this plain issue : The public assertion of your husband's 
innocence depends entirely on the public assertion of Dexter^s 
guilt. How are you to arrive at that result? There is 
not a particle of evidence against him. You can only con- 
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▼ict Dexter on Dezter's own confession. Are you listening 
tomer 

I was listening, most unwillingly. If he was rights things 
had indeed come to that terrible pass. But I could not — 
with all my respect for his superior knowledge and experi- 
ence — I could not persuade myself that he vxu right And I 
owned it, with the humility which I really felt 

He smiled good-humouredly. 

'At any rate,' he said, 'you will admit that Dexter has 
not freely opened his mind to you, thus fsurf He is still 
keeping something from your knowledge, which you are 
interested in discoyering ? ' 

<Yes. I admit that' 

'Very good. What applies to your view of the case, 
applies to mine. I say, he is keeping from you the confes- 
sion of his guilt You say, he is keeping from you informa- 
tion which may fasten the guilt on some other person. Let 
us start from that point Confession, or information, how are 
yon to get at what he is now withholding from you 1 What 
influence can you bring to bear on him, when you see him 
again?' 

' Surely, I might persuade him ? ' 

' Certainly. And if persuasion fails — what then ? Do you 
think you can entrap him into speaking out 1 or terrify him 
into speaking out ? ' 

'If you will look at your notes, Mr. Flaymore, you 
will see that I have already succeeded in terrifying him — 
though I am only a woman, and though I didn't mean to 
do it' 

' Very well answered ! You mark the trick. What you 
have done once, you think you can do again. Well ! as you 
are determined to try the experiment, it can do you no harm 
to know a little more of Dexter than you know now. Before 
you go back to London, suppose we apply for information to 
somebody who can help us % ' 
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I started, and looked round the room. He made me do it : 
he spoke as if the person who was to help us was close at our 
elbows. 

' Don*t be alarmed/ he sidd. ' The oracle is silent ; and the 
oracle is here/ 

He unlocked one of the drawers of hb desk ; produced a 
bundle of letters ; and picked out one. 

* When we were arranging your husband's defence/ he said, 
' we felt some difficulty about including Miserrimus Dexter 
among our witnesses. We had not the slightest suspicion of 
him — ^I need hardly tell you. But we were all afraid of his 
eccentricity ; and some among us even feared that the excite- 
ment of appearing at the Trial might drive him completely 
out of his mind. In this emergency we applied to a doctor to 
help us. Under some pretext, which I forget now, we intro- 
duced him to Dexter. And in due course of time we received 
his neport Here it is.' 

He opened the letter ; and, marking a certain passage in it 
with a pencil, handed it to me. 

' Read the lines which I have marked,' he said ; ' they will 
be quite sufficient for our purpose.' 

I read these words : — 

'Summing up the results of my observation, I may give it 
as my opinion that there is undoubtedly latent insanity in 
this case ; but that no active symptoms of madness have pre- 
sented themselves as yet You may, I think, produce him at 
the Trial, without fear of consequences. He may say and do 
all sorts of odd things; but he has his mind under the 
control of his will, and you may trust his self-esteem 
to exhibit him in the character of a substantially intelligent 
witness. 

' As to the future, I am, of course, not able to speak posi- 
tively. I can only state my views. 

< That he will end in madness (if he lives), I entertain little 
or no doubt The question of when the madness will show 

u 
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itself, depends entirely on the state of his health. His 
nenrons system is highly sensitive ; and there are signs that 
his way of life has already damaged it. If he conquers 
the bad habits to which I have alluded iu an earlier part 
of my report, and if he passes many hours of every day 
quietly in the open air, he may last as a sane man for years to 
come. If he persists in his present way of life— or, in other 
words, if further mischief occurs to that sensitive nervous 
system — his lapse into insanity must infallibly take place 
when the mischief has reached its culminating point. With- 
out warning to himself or to others, the whole mental struc- 
ture will give way ; and, at a moment's notice, while he is 
acting as quietly or speaking as intelligently as at his best 
time, the man will drop (if I may use the expression) into 
madness or idiocy. In either case, when the catastrophe has 
happened, it is only due to his friends to add, that they 
can (as I believe) entertain no hope of his cure. The balance 
once lost, will be lost for life.' 

There it ended. Mr. Playmore put the letter back in his 
drawer. 

*You have just read the opinion of one of our highest 
living authorities,' he said. 'Does Dexter strike you as a 
likely man to give his nervous system a chance of re- 
covery? Do you see no obstacles and no perils in your 
wayT 

My silence answered him. 

'Suppose you go back to Dexter,' he proceeded. 'And 
suppose that the doctor's opinion exaggerates the peril^ in his 
case. What are you to do ? The last time you saw him, yom 
had the immense advantage of taking him by surprise. Those 
sensitive nerves of his gave way; and he betrayed the fear 
that you roused in him. Can you take him by surprise 
again ? Not you ! He is prepared for you now ; and he will 
be on his guard. If you encounter nothing worse, you will 
have his cunning to deal with, next. Are you his match at 
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that *? But for Lady Clarinda be would have hopelessly mis- 
led you on the subject of Mrs. Beauly.' 

There was no answering this, either. I was foolish enon|^ 
to try to answer it, for all that. 

'He told me the truth, so far as he knew it,' I re- 
joined. ' He really saw, what he said he saw, in the corridor 
at Gleninch.' 

'He told you the truth,' returned Mr. Play more, 'because 
he was cunning enough to see that the truth would help him 
in irritating your suspicions. You don't really believe that 
he shared your suspicions ) ' 

' Why not r I said. ' He was as ignorant of what Mrs. 
Beauly was really doing on that night, as I was — until I met 
Lady Clarinda. It remains to bo seen whether he will not 
be as much astonished as I was, when I tell hiih what Lady 
Clarinda told me.' 

This smart reply produced an effect which I had not 
anticipated. 

To my surprise, Mr. Play more abruptly dropped all further 
discussion on his side. He appeared to despair of convincing 
me, and he owned it indirectly in his next words. 

' Will nothing that I can say to you,' he asked, ' induce you 
to think as I think in this matter ) ' 

' I have not your ability, or your experience,' I answered. 
' I am sorry to say, I can't think as you think.' 

' And are you really determined to see Miserrimus Dexter 
again?' 

' I have engaged myself to sec him again.' 

He waited a little, and thought over it. 

' You have honoured mo by asking for my advice,' he said. 
' I earnestly advise you, Mrs. Eustace, to break your engage- 
ment. I go oven further than that. I entreat you not to see 
Dexter again.' 

Just what my mother-in-law had said ! just what Benjamin 
and Major Fitz-David had said ! They were all against me. 
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And still I held out I wonder, when I look back at it, at m^ 
own obstinacy. I am almost ashamed to relate that I made 
Mr. Playmore no reply. He waited, still looking at me. I 
felt irritated by that fixed look. I rose, and stood before him 
with my eyes on the floor. 

He rose in his tarn. He understood that the conference 
was over. 

' Well ! well ! ' he said, with a kind of sad good-humour, ' I 
suppose it is unreasonable of me to expect that a young 
woman like you should share any opinion with an old lawyer 
like me. Let me only remind you that our conversation must 
remain strictly confidential, for the present — and then let us 
change the subject. Is there anything that I can do for you % 
Are you alone in Edinburgh ? * 

'No. I am travelling with an old friend of mine, who has 
known me from childhood.' 

* And do you stay hero to-morrow 1 * 
<I think so.' 

* Will you do me one favour 1 Will you think over what 
has passed between us, and will you come back to me in 
the morning?' 

' Willingly, Mr. Playmore, if it is only to thank you again 
for your kindness.' 

On that understanding we parted. He sighed — the cheer- 
ful man sighed — as he opened the door for me. Women 
are contradictory creatures. That sigh affected me more 
than all his arguments. I fult myself blush for my own head- 
strong resistance to him, as I took my leave and turned away 
into the street 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

GLENINCH. 

I FOUND Benjamin at the hotel, poring over a cheap periodical ; 
absorbed in guessing one of the weekly ' Enigmas ' which the 
Editor presented to his readers. My old friend was a great 
admirer of these verbal ^ puzzles,' and had won all sorts of 
cheap prizes by his ingenuity in arriving at the right solution 
of the problems submitted to him. On ordinary occasions^ it 
was useless to attempt to attract his attention, while he waa 
occupied with his favourite amusement But his interest in 
hearing the result of my interview with the lawyer proved to 
be even keener than his interest in solving the problem before 
him. He shut up his journal the moment I entered the 
room, and asked, eagerly, < What news, Valeria? What 
newsT 

In telling him what had happened, I of course respected 
Mr. Playmore's confidence in me. Kot a word relating to 
the lawyer's horrible suspicion of Miserrimus Dexter passed 
my lip& 

'Aha!' said Benjamin, complacently. 'So the lawyer 
thinks as I do. You will listen to Air. Playmore (won't 
you ?), though you wouldn't listen to me 1' 

' You must forgive me, my old friend,' I replied. * I am 
afraid it has come to this — ^try as I may, I can listen to 
nobody who advises me. On our way here, I honestly meant 
to be guided by Mr. Playmore — we should never have taken 
this long journey, if I had not honestly meant it I have 
tried, tried hard, to be a teachable, reasonable woman. But 
there is something in me that won't be taught I am afraid 
I shall go back to Dexter.' 
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Eren Benjamin lost all patience with me, this time. 

^ Wliat is bred in the bone,' he said, quoting the old pro- 
▼erb, ' will never come oat of the flesh. In years gone by, 
joa were the most obstinate child that ever made a mess in a 
nnnezy. Oh, dear me, we might as well have stayed in 
London ! ' 

* No/ I replied, * now we have travelled to EJinboigh, we 
will see something (interesting to me at any rate), which we 
■hoold never have seen if we had not left London. My 
husband's country house is within a few miles of us, here. 
To-morrow we will go to Qleninch.' 

'Where the poor lady was poisoned?' asked Benjamin, 
with a look of dismay. ' You mean that place 1 ' 

< Yes. I want to see the room in which she died ; I want 
to go all over the house. ' 

Benjamin crossed his hands resignedly on his lap. 'I 
try to understand the new generation/ said the old man, 
sadly. ' But I can't manage it The new generation beats 
me.' 

I sat down to write to Mr. Tlaymore about the visit to 
Gleninch. The house in which the tragedy had occurred that 
had blighted my husband's life, was, to my mind, the most 
interesting house on the habitable globe. The prospect of 
visiting Qleninch had, indeed (to tell tbo truth), strongly 
influenced my resolution to consult the Edinburgh lawyer. I 
sent my note to Mr. Playmore by a messenger, and received 
the kindest reply in return. If I would wait until the after- 
noon, he would get the day's business done, and would take 
us to Gleninch in his own carriage. 

Benjamin's obstinacy — ^in its own quiet way, and on certain 
occasions only — ^was quite a match for mine. He had privately 
determined, as one of the old generation, to have nothing to 
do with GlenincL Not a word on the subject escaped him, 
until Mr. Playmore's carriage was .at the hotel door. At that 
appropriate moment^ Benjamin remembered an old friend of 
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bis in Edinburgh. ' Will you please to excuse me, Valeria? 
My friend's name is Saunders — ^and he will take it unkindly 
of me if I don't dine with him to day.' 

Apart from the associations that I connected with it^ there 
was nothing to interest a traveller at Gleninch. 

The country round was pretty and well cultivated, and 
nothing more. The park was, to an English eye, wild and 
badly kepi The house had been built within the last seventy 
or eighty years. Outside, it was as bare of all ornament as a 
factory, and as gloomily heavy in effect as a prison. Inside, 
the deadly dreariness, the close oppressive solitude, of a 
deserted dwelling wearied the eye aud weighed on the mind, 
from the roof to the basement The house had been shut up 
since the time of the Trial A lonely old couple, man and 
wife, had the keys, and the charge of it The man shook his 
head in silent and sorrowful disapproval of our intrusion, 
when Mr. Playmore ordered him to open the doors and 
shutters, and let the light in on the dark, deserted place. 
Fires were burning in the library and the picture galleiy, to 
preserve the treasures which they contained from the damp. 
It was not easy, at first, to look at the cheerful blaze, without 
fancying that the inhabitants of the house must surely come 
in and warm themselves ! Ascending to the upper floor, I saw 
the rooms made familiar to me by the Report of the Trial. I 
entered the little study, with the old books on the shelves, 
and the key still missing from the locked door of communica- 
tion with the bedchamber. I looked into the room in which 
the unhappy mistress of Qleninch had suffered and died. The 
bed was left in its place ; the sofa on which the nurse had 
snatched her intervals of repose was at iU foot ; the Indian 
Cjibinet, in which the crumpled paper with the grains of 
arsenic had been found, still held its little collection of 
curiosities. I moved on its pivot the invalid table on which 
she had taken her meals, and written her poems, poor soul. 
The place was dreary and dreadful ; the heavy air felt as if it 
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was still burdened with its horrid load of miseiy and distrust 
I was glad to get out (after a passing glance at the room 
which Eustace had occupied, in those days) into the Guests' 
Corridor. There was the bedroom, at the door of which 
Miserrimus Dexter had waited and watched ! There was the 
oaken floor along which he had hopped, in his horrible waj, 
following the footsteps of the servant disguised in her mistress's 
clothes ! Go where I might, the ghosts of the dead and the 
absent went with me, step by step. Go where I might, the 
lonely horror of the house had its still and awful voice for Me : 
— '/ keep the secret of the Poison ! / hide the mystery of the 
death!' 

The oppression of the place became unendurable. I longed 
for the pure sky, and the free air. My companion noticed 
and understood me. 

^ Come ! ' he said. ' We have had enough of the house. 
Let us look at the grounds.' 

In the grey quiet of the evening, we roamed about the 
lonely gardens, and threaded our way through the rank, 
neglected shrubberies. Wandering here and wandering there, 
we drifted into the kitchen garden — with one little patch still 
sparely cultivated by the old man and his wife, and all the 
rest a wilderness of weeds. Beyond the far end of the garden, 
divided from it by a low paling of wood, there stretched a 
piece of waste ground, sheltered on three sides by trees. lu 
one lost corner of the ground, an object, common enough 
elsewhere, attracted my attention here. The object was a 
dust-heap. The great size of it, and the curious situation in 
which it was placed, roused a moment's languid curiosity in 
me. I stopped, and looked at the dust and ashes, at the 
broken crockery and the old iron. Here, there was a torn 
hat; and there, some fragments of rotten old boots; and, 
scattered round, a small attendant litter of waste paper and 
frowsy rags. 

* What are you looking at ? ' asked Mr. Playmore. 
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<At nothing more remarkable than the duat-heap/ I 
answered. 

' In tidy England, I suppose you would have all that carted 
away, oat of sight,' said the lawyer. 'We don't mind in 
Scotland, as long as the dust-heap is far enough away not to 
be smelt at the house. Besides, some of it, dfted, comes in 
usefully as manure for the garden. Here, the place is deserted, 
and the rubbish in consequence has not been disturbed. 
Everything at Gleninch, Mrs. Eustace (the big dust-heap 
included), is waiting for the new mistress to set it to rights. 
One of these days, you may be queen here — ^who knows ! ' 

^ I have done with Qleninch, Mr. Playmore, when I leave 
it to^day ! ' 

' Don't be too sure of that,' returned my companion. 
' Time has its surprises in store for all of us.' 

We turned away, and walked back in silence to the park 
gate, at which the carriage was waiting. 

On the return to Edinbui*gh, Mr. Playmore directed the 
conversation to topics entirely unconnected with my visit to 
Gleninch. He saw that my mind stood in need of relief; 
•and he most goodnaturedly, and successfully, exerted himself 
to amuse me. It was not until we were close to the city 
that he touched on the subject of my return to London. 

' Have you decided yet on the day when you leave Edin- 
burgh ? ' ho asked. 

* We leave Edinburgh,' I replied, * by the train of to-morrow 
morning.* 

' Do you still see no reason to alter the opinions which 
you expressed yesterday *? Does your speedy departure mean 
that?' 

' I am afraid it does, Mr. Playmore. When I am an older 
woman, I may be a wiser woman. In the mean time, I can 
only trust to your indulgence if I still blindly blunder on, in 
my own way.' 

He smiled pleasantly, and patted my hand — then changed 
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on a aadden, and looked at me gravely and attentively, before 
he opened his lips again. 

*■ This is my last opportunity of speaking to yon before you 
go,' he said. ' May I speak freely ? ' 

* As freely as yoa please, Mr. Playmorc I Whatever you 
may say to me, will only add to my grateful sense of your 
kindness/ 

'I have very little to say, Mrs. Eustacd — and that little 
begins with a word of caution. You told me yesterday that, 
when you paid your last visit to Miserrimus Dexter, you 
went to him alone. Don't do that again. Take somebody 
with you.' 

' Do you thmk I am in any danger, then 1 ' 

' Not in the ordinary sense of the word. I only think that 
a friend may be useful in keeping Dexter's audacity (he is one 
of the most impudent men living) within proper limits. Then, 
again, in case anything worth remembering and acting on 
should fall from him in his talk, a friend may be valuable as 
witness. In your place, I should have a witness with me who 
could take notes — but then I am a lawyer, and my business is 
to make a fuss about trifles. Let me only say — ^go with a 
companion, when you next visit Dexter; and be on your 
guard against yourself, when the talk turns on ilrs. Beauly.' 

* On my guard against myself? What do you mean 1 ' 

* Practice, my dear Mrs. Eustace, has given me an eye for 
the little weaknesses of human nature. You are (quite 
naturally) disposed to be jealous of Mrs. Beauly ; and you 
are, in consequence, not in full possession of your excellent 
common sense, when Dexter uses that lady as a means of 
blindfolding you. Am I speaking too freely ? ' 

* Certainly not ! It is very degrading to me to be jealous 
of Mrs. Beauly. My vanity suffers dreadfully when I think 
of it. But my common sense yields to conviction. I dare 
say you are right' 

' I am delighted to find that we agree on one point,' he 
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rejoiuedy drily. ' I don't despair yet of convincing you, in 
that far more serious matter which is still in dispute between 
us. Andy what is more, if you will throw no obstacles in the 
way, I look to Dexter himself to help me.' 

This roused my curiosity. How Miserrimus Dexter could 
help him, in that or in any other way, was a riddle beyond 
my reading. 

' You propose to repeat to Dexter all that Lady Clarinda 
told you about Mrs. Beauly,' he went on. ' And you think it 
is likely that Dexter will be overwhelmed, as you were over- 
whelmed, when he hears the story. I am going to venture on 
a prophecy. I say that Dexter will disappoint you. Far 
from showing any astonishment, he will boldly tell you that 
you have been duped by a deliberately false statement of facts, 
invented and set afloat, in her own guilty interests, by Mrs. 
Beauly. Now tell me — if he really tries, in that way, to 
renew your unfounded suspicion of an innocent woman, will 
that shake your confidence in your own opinion ? * 

* It will entirely destroy my confidence in my own opinion, 
Mr. Playmore.' 

* Very good. I shall expect you to write to me, in any 
case ; and I believe we shall be of one mind, before the week 
is out. Keep strictly secret all that I said to you yesterday 
about Dexter. Don't even mention my name, when you see 
him. Thinking of him as I think now, I would as'soon touch 
the hand of the hangman as the hand of that monster ! God 
bless you ! Good bya' 

So he said his farewell words at the door of the hoteL 
Kind, genial, clever — but oh, how easily prejudiced, how 
shockingly obstinate in holding to his own opinion ! And 
what an opinion ! I shuddered as I thought of it. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

MR. PLAYMOR£*S PROPHECY. 

We reached London between eight and nine in the evening. 
Strictly methodical in all his habits, Benjamin had telegraphed 
to hiB housekeeper, from Edinburgh, to have supper ready for 
us by ten o'clock, and to send the cabman whom he always 
employed to meet us at the station. 

Arriving at the villa^ we were obliged to wait for a moment 
to let a pony-chaise get by us before we could draw up at 
Benjamin's door. The chaise passed very slowly, driven by a 
rough-looking man, with a pipe in his mouth. But for 
the man, I might have doubted whether the pony was 
quite a stranger to me. As things were, I thought no more 
of the matter. 

Benjamin's respectable old housekeeper opened the garden 
gate, and startled me by bursting into a devout ejaculation 
of gratitude at the sight of her master. ' The Lord be 
praised, Sir ! ' she cried. ' I thought you would never come 
back!' 

' Anything wrong ? ' asked Benjamin, in his own impene- 
trably quiet way. 

The housekeeper trembled at the question, and answered 
in these enigmatical words : — 

' My mind 's upset, Sir ; and whether things are wrong or 
whether things are right, is more than I can say. Hours ago, 
a strange man came in and asked ' — she stopped as if she was 
completely bewildered — looked for a moment vacantly at her 
master — and suddenly addressed herself to me. ' And asked,' 
she proceeded, * when you was expected back, ma'am. I told 
him what my master had telegraphed, and the man says upon 
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that, "Wait a bit" (he says); "I'm coming back." He 
came back in a minute or less ; and he carried a Thing in his 
aims which cnrdled my blood — it did ! — and set me shaking 
from the crown of my head to the sole of my foot. I know 
I ought to have stopped it ; but I couldn't stand upon my 
legs — much less put the man out of the house. In he went, 
without wUh your leave, or hy your leave, Mr. Benjamin, Sir 
— in he went with the Thing in his arms, straight through to 
your library. And there It has been aU these hours. And 
there It is now. IVe spoken to the Police ; but they wouldn*t 
interfere — and what to do next, is more than my poor head 
can telL Don't you go in by yourself, ma'am ! You '11 be 
frightened out of your wits— you will ! ' 

I persisted in entering the house, for aU that Aided by 
the pony, I easily solved the mystery of the housekeeper's 
otherwise unintelligible narrative. Passing through the 
dining-room (where the supper table was already laid for 
us), I looked through the half-opened library door. 

Yes; there was Miserrimus Dexter, arrayed in his pink 
jacket, fast asleep in Benjamin's favourite arm-chair! No 
coverlid hid his horrible deformity. Nothing was sacrificed 
to conventional ideas of propriety, in his extraordinary dress. 
I could hardly wonder that the poor old housekeeper trembled 
from head to foot when she spoke of him ! 

' Valeria ! ' said Benjamin, pointing to the Portent in the 
chair. * Which is it — an Indian idol ? or a man ? ' 

I have already described Miserrimus Dexter as possessing 
the sensitive ear of a dog. He now showed that he also 
slept the light sleep of a dog. Quietly as Benjamin had 
spoken, the strange voice roused him on the instant He 
rubbed his eyes, and smiled as innocently as a waking 
child. 

' How do you do, Mrs. Valeria ? ' he said. ' I have had a 
nice little sleep. You don't know how happy I am to see you 
again. Who is this?' 
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He nibbed his eyes once more, and looked at Benjamin. 
Not knowing what else to do in this extraordinary emei^genc^y 
I presented my visitor to the master of the house. 

'Excuse my getting up, Sir/ said Miserrimus Dexter. ' I 
can*t get up— I have got no logs. Ton look as if you thought 
I was occupying your chair % If I am committing an intra- 
uon, be so good as to put your umbrella under me, and 
give me a jerk. I shall fall on my hands, and I shan't 
be offended with you. I will submit to a tumble and a 
scolding— but please don't break my heart by sending me 
away. That beautiful woman, there, can be very cruel some- 
times. Sir, when the fit takes her. She went away when I 
stood in the sorest need of a little talk with her — she went 
away, and left me to my loneliness and my suspense. I 
am a poor deformed wretch, with a warm heart, and 
(perha[)8) an insatiable curiosity as well Insatiable curiosity 
(have you ever felt it ?) is a curse. I bore it till my brains 
began to boil in my head ; and then I sent for my gardener, 
and made him drive me here. I like being here. The air of 
your library soothes me ; the sight of Mrs. Valeria is balm to 
my wounded heart She has something to tell me — some- 
thing that I am dying to hear. If she is not too tired after 
her journey, and if you will let her tell it, I promise 
to have myself taken away when she has done. Dear 
Mr. Benjamin, you look like the refuge of the afflicted. I 
am afflicted. Shake hands like a good Christiau, and take 
me in.' 

He held out his hand. His soft blue eyes melted into 
an expression of piteous entreaty. Completely stupefied 
by the amazing harangue of which he had been made the 
object, Benjamin took the offered hand, with the air of a 
man in a dream. 'I hope I see you well, Sir,' he said, 
mechanically — and then looked round at me to know what he 
was to do next 

' I understand Mr. Dexter/ 1 whbpered. 'Leave him to me.' 
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Benjamin stole a last bewildered look at the Object in the 
chair ; bowed to it, with the instinct of politeness which never 
failed him ; and (still with the air of a man in a dream) with- 
drew into the next room. 

Left together, we looked at each other, for the first mom^it^ 
in silence. 

Whether I unconsciously drew on that inexhaustible store 
of indulgence which a woman always keeps in reserve for 
a man who owns that he has need of her — or whether, resenting 
as I did Mr. Playmore's horrible suspicion of him, my heart 
was especially accessible to feelings of compassion, in his 
unhappy case — I cannot teU. I only know that I pitied 
Miserrimus Dexter, at that moment, as I had never pitied 
him yet ; and that I spared him the reproof which I should 
certainly have administered to any other man, who had 
taken the liberty of establishing himself, uninvited, in Ben- 
jamin's house. 

He was the first to speak. 

' Lady Clarinda has destroyed your confidence in me ! ' he 
began, wildly. 

'Lady Clarinda has done nothing of the sort,' I replied. 
' She has not attempted to influence my opinion. I was really 
obliged to leave London, as I told you.' 

He sighed, and closed his eyes contentedly, as if I had 
relieved him of a heavy weight of anxiety. 

'Be merciful to me,' he said; 'and tell me something 
more. I have been so miserable in your absence.' He sud- 
denly opened his eyes again, and looked at me with an 
appearance of the greatest interest. 'Are you very much 
fatigued with travelling ? ' he proceeded. ' I am hungry for 
news of what happened at the Major's dinner-party. Is it 
cruel of me to tell you so, when you have not rested after 
your journey ? Only one question to-night ! and I will leave 
the rest till to-morrow. What did Lady Clarinda say about 
Mrs. Beauly 1 All that you wanted to hear ? ' 
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* All, and more/ I answered. 

' What ? what ? what ? ' he cried, wild with impatience in 
a moment 

Mr, Playmore's last prophetic words were vividly present 
to my mind. He had declared, in the most positive manner, 
that Dexter would persist in misleadbg me, and would 
show no signs of astonishment when I repeated what 
Lady Clarinda had told me of Mrs. Beauly. I resolved to 
put the lawyer's prophecy — so far as the question of 
astonishment was concerned — ^to the sharpest attainable test. 
I said not a word to Miserrimus Dexter, in the way of pre&ce 
or preparation ; I burst on him with my news as abruptly as 
possible. 

*The person you saw in the corridor was not Mrs, Beauly/ 
I said. * It was the maid, dressed in her mistress's cloak and 
hat Mrs. Beauly herself was not in the house at alL Mrs. 
Beauly herself was dancing at a masked ball in Edinburgh. 
There is what the maid told Lady Clarinda ; and there is what 
Lady Clarinda told me,' 

In the absorbing interest of the moment, I poured out 
those words one after another as fast as they could pass 
my lips. Miserrimus Dexter completely falsified the lawyer's 
prediction. He shuddered under the shock. His eyes opened 
wide with amazement. * Say it again ! * he cried. * I can't 
take it all in at once. You stun me.' 

I was more than contented with this result — I triumphed 
in my victory. For once, I had really some reason to feel 
satisfied with myself. I had taken the Christian and 
merciful side in my discussion with Mr. Playmore ; and 
I had won my reward. I could sit in the same room 
with Miserrimus Dexter, and feel the blessed conviction 
that I was not breathing the same air with a poisoner. 
Was it not worth the visit to Edinburgh to have made 
sure of that ? 

In repeating, at his own desire, what I had already said to 
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him, I took care to add the details which made Lady Clarinda's 
narrative coherent and credible. He listened throughout with 
breathless attention — here and there repeating the words after 
me to impress them the more surely and the more deeply on 
his mind. 

*What is to be said? what is to be done?' he asked, with a 
look of blank despair. * I can't disbelieve it. From first to 
last, strange as it is, it sounds true.' ^ 

(How would Mr. Playmore have felt, if he had heard those 
words ? I did him the justice to believe that he would have 
felt heartily ashamed of himself !) 

' There is nothing to be said,' I rejoined ; < except that Mrs, 
Beauly is innocent, and that you and I have done her a griev- 
ous wrong. Don't you agree with me ?* 

* I entirely agree with you,' he answered, without an instant's 
hesitation. ' Mrs. Beauly is an innocent woman. The de- 
fence at the Trial was the right defence after all.' 

He folded his arms complacently; he looked perfectly satis- 
fied to leave the matter there. 

I was not of his mind. To my own amazement, 
I now found myself the least reasonable person of the 
two! 

Miserrimus Dexter (to use the popular phrase) had given 
me more than I had bargained for. He had not only done all 
that I had anticipated, in the way of fabifying ^Ir. Play- 
more's prediction — ^he had actually advanced beyond my 
limits. I could go the length of recognising Mrs. Beauly's 
innocence ; but at that point I stopped. If the Defence at 
the Trial was the right defence — farewell to all hope of assert- 
ing my husband's innocence ! I held to that hope, as I held 
to my love and my life. 

* Speak for yourself,' I said. * My opinion of the Defence 
remains unchanged.' 

He started and knit his brows, as if I had disappointed and 
displeased him. 
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* Does that mean that yoa are determined to go on ?' 
'It docs.' 

He was downright angry with me. He cast his cnstomarj 
politeness to the winds. 

* Absurd ! Impossible ! ' he cried, contemptuously, * You 
have yourself declared that we wronged an innocent woman, 
when wc suspected Mrs. Beauly. Is there any one else whom 
we can suspect 1 It is ridiculous to ask the question ! 
There is no alternative left but to accept the facts as they 
arc, and t) stir no further in the matter of the poisoning 
at Glcniucb. It is childish to dispute plain conclusions. You 
must give up/ 

*You may be angry with me, if you will, Mr. Dexter. 
Neither your anger nor your arguments will make me give up.' 

He controlled himself by an eflfort— ho was quiet and polit 
again, when he next spoke to me. 

* Very well Pardon me for a moment, if I absorb myself 
in my own thoughts. I want to do something which I have 
not done yet* 

' What may that be, Mr. Dexter ? ' 

*I am going to put myself into Mrs. Beauly 's skin, and 
to think with Mrs. Beauly's mind. Give me a minute. 
Thank you.* 

What did he mean ] What new transformation of him was 
passing before my eyes? Was there ever such a puzzle of 
s\ man as this? Who that saw him now, intently pursuing 
liis new train of thought, would have recognised him as the 
childish creature who had woke up so innocently, and who 
had amazed Benjamin by the infantine nonsense which h 
talked 1 It is said, and said truly, that there are many sides 
to every human character. Dexter's many sides were de- 
veloping themselves at such a rapid rate of progress, that they 
were already beyond my counting ! 

He lifted his head, and fixed a look of keen inquiry 
on me. 
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^ I have come out of Mrs. Beauly's skin/ he announced. 
* And I have arrived at this result : — ^We are two impetu- 
ous people; and we have been a little hasty in rushing at 
a conclusion.' 

He stopped. I said nothing. Was the shadow of a 
doubt of him beginning to rise in my mind ? I waited, and 
listened. 

' I am as fully satisfied as ever of the truth of what Lady 
Clarinda told you/ he proceeded. ' But I see, on considera- 
tion, what I failed to see at the time. The story admits 
of two interpretations. One on the surface, and another 
under the surface. I look under the surface, in your 
interests; and I say, it is just possible that Mrs. Beauly 
may have been cunning enough to forestall suspicior^ and ; 
set up an Alibi.' 

I am ashamed to own that I did not understand wnat 
he meant by the last word — ^AlibL He saw that I was not 
following him, and he spoke out more plainly. 

' Was the maid something more than her mistress's passive 
accomplice ? ' he said. ' Was she the Hand that her mistress 
used ? Was she on her way to give the first dose of poison, 
when she passed me in the corridor ] Did Mrs. Beauly spend 
the night in Edinburgh — so as to have her defence ready, if 
suspicion fell upon her ] ' 

My shadowy doubt of him became substantial doubt, when 
I heard that. Had I absolved him a little too readily ? Was 
he really trying to renew my suspicions of Mrs. Beauly, as 
Mr. Playmore had foretold? This time I was obliged to 
answer him. In doing so, I unconsciously employed one of 
the phrases which the lawyer had used to me, during my 
first interview with him, 

* That sounds rather far-fetched, Mr. Dexter,' I said. 

To my relief, he made no attempt to defend the new view 
that he had advanced. 

' It w fEur-fetched/ he admitted. < When I said it was yos^ 
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poflsible — ^though I didn't claim much for my idea — ^I said 
more for it perhaps than it deserved. Dismiss my view as 
ridiculous ; what are you to do next I If Mrs. Beauly is not 
the poisoner (either by herself or by her maid), who is ? She 
is innocent, and Eustace is innocent Where is the other person 
whom you can suspect? Have / poisoned herT he cried, 
with eyes flashing, and his voice rising to its highest notes. 
' Do you, does anybody, suspect Me 1 I loved her ; I adored 
her; I have never been the same man since her death. Hush ! 
I will trust you with a secret. (Don't tell your husband ; it 
might be the destruction of our friendship.) I would have 
married her, before she met with Eustace, if she would have 
taken me. \Mien the doctors told me she had died poisoned 
— ask Doctor Jerome what I suffered ! he can tell you ! All 
through that horrible night, I was awake ; watching my 
opportunity until I found my way to her ! I got into the 
room, and took my last leave of the cold remains of the angel 
whom I loved. I cried over her. I kissed her, for the first 
and last time. I stole one little lock of her hair. I have 
worn it ever since ; I have kissed it night and day. Oh, 
Qod ! the room comes back to me ! the dead face comes back 
to me ! Look ! look ! ' 

He tore from its place of concealment in his bosom a little 
locket, fastened by a ribbon round his neck. He threw it to 
me where I sat \ and burst into a passion of tears. 

A man in my place might have known what to do. Being 
only a woman, I yielded to the compassionate impulse of the 
moment. 

I got up and crossed the room to him. I gave him back his 
locket, and put my hand, without knowing what I was about, 
on the poor wretch's shoulder. ' I am incapable of suspecting 
you, INIr. Dexter,' I said, gently. * No such idea ever entered 
my head. I pity you from the bottom of my heart' 

He caught my hand in his, and devoured it with kisses. 
His lips burnt me like fire. He twisted himself suddenly in 
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the chair, and wound his arm round my waist. In the terror 
and indignation of the moment, vainly struggling with him, I 
cried out for help. 

The door opened, and Benjamin appeared on the threshold. 
Dexter let go his hold of me. 

I ran to Benjamin and prevented him from advancing into 
the room. In all my long experience of my fatherly old friend, 
I had never seen him really angry yet I saw him more 
than angry now. He was pale — ^the patient, gentle old man 
was pale with rage! I held him at the door with all my 
strength. 

* You can't lay your hand on a cripple,' I said. * Send for 
his servant outside to take him away.' 

I drew Benjamin out of the room, and closed and locked 
the library door. The housekeeper was in the dining-room. 
I sent her out to call the driver of the pony-chaise into the 
house. 

The man came in — the rough man whom I had noticed 
when we were approaching the garden gate. Benjamin opened 
the library door in stern silence. It was perhaps unworthy 
of me — but I could not resist the temptation to look in. 

Miserrimus Dexter had sunk down in the chair. The rough 
man lifted his master with a gentleness that surprised me. 
' Hide my face,' I heard Dexter say to him, in broken tones. 
He opened his coarse pilot jacket, and hid his master's head 
under it, and so went silently out — with the deformed creature 
held to his bosom, like a woman sheltering her child. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ARIEL. 



I PASSED a sleepless night 
The outrage that had been offered to me was bad enough in 
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itself! Bat consequences were associated with it which mig^t 
affect me more seriously stilL In so far as the attainment of 
the one object of my life might yet depend on my personal 
association with Miserrimus Dexter, an insurmountable obstacle 
appeared to be now placed in my way. Even in my husband's 
interests, ought I to permit a man who had grossly insulted 
me, to approach me again ? Although I was no prude, I 
recoiled from the thought of it. 

I rose late, and sat down at my desk, trying to summon 
enex^ enough to write to Mr. Playmore — and trying in 
vain. 

Towards noon (while Beiijarain happened to be out for 
a little while), the housekeeper announced the arrival of 
another strange visitor at the gate of the villa. 

* It *8 a woman this time, ma'am — or something like one,' 
said this worthy i>erson, confidentially. 'A great, stout, 
awkward, stupid creature, with a man's hat on, and a man's 
stick in her hand. She says she has got a note for you, and 
she won't give it to anybody hut you. I *d better not let her 
in— had I? ^ 

Recognising the original of the picture, I astonished the 
housekeeper by consenting to receive the messenger imme- 
diately. 

Ariel entered the room — in stolid silence, as usual. But I 
noticed a change in her which puzzled me. Her dull eyes 
were red and bloodshot. Traces of tears (as I fancied) were 
visible on her fat, shapeless cheeks. She crossed the room, 
on her way to my chair, with a less determined tread than 
was customary with her. Could Ariel (I asked myself) be 
woman enough to cry ? Was it within the limits of possibility 
that Ariel should approach me in sorrow and in fear ? 

*I hear you have brought something for me?' I said. 
* Won't you sit down 1 ' 

She handed me a letter — ^without answering, and without 
taking a chair. I opened the envelope. The letter insid 
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\Fas written by Miserrimus Dexter. It contained these 
lines : — 

' Try to pity me, if you have any pity left for a miserable 
man ; I have bitterly expiated the madness of a moment. If 
yon conld see me — even you would own that my punishment 
has been heavy enough. For God's sake, don't abandon me ! 
I WIS beside myself when I let the feeling that you have 
awakened in me get the better of my control. It shall never 
show itself again ; it shall be a secret that dies with me. Can 
I exf€ct you to believe this ? No. I won't ask you to believe 
me ; I won't ask you to trust me in the future. If you ever 
consent to see me again, let it be in the presence of any third 
person whom you may appoint to protect you. I deserve 
that — I will submit to it ; I will wait till time has composed 
your angry feeling against me. All I ask now, is leave to 
hope. Say to Ariel, " I forgive him \ and one day I will let 
him see me again." She will remember it, for }ove of me. 
If you send her back without a message, you send me to the 
madhouse. Ask her, if you don't believe me. — Misebeimus 
Dexter.' 

I inished the strange letter, and looked at Ariel. 

She stood with her eyes on the floor, and held out to me 
the tkick walking-stick which she carried in her hand. 

* T^ke the stick ' — were the first words she said to me. 
' Why am I to take it?' I asked. 

She struggled a little with her sluggishly-working mind, 
and slowly put her thoughts into words. 

' You 're angry with the Master,' she said. ' Take it out on 
Mft Here 's the stick. Beat me.' 

* Beat you ! ' I exchiimed. 

* My back's broad,' said the poor creature. * I won't make 
a row. I '11 bear it Drat you, take the stick ! Don't vex 
him. Whack it out on my back. Beat me.' 

She roughly forced the stick into my hand ; she turned her 
poor shapeless shoulders to me, waiting for the blow. It was 
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at once dreadful and tonching to see ber. The tean rose ii 
my eyes. I tried, gently and patiently, to reason with he 
Quite useless ! The idea of taking the Master's pnniahment 
on herself was the one idea in her mind. ' Don't vex hiin^ 
she repeated. ' Beat m^.' 

* What do you mean by " vexing him " T I asked. 

She tried to explain, and failed to find the words. She 
showed me by imitation, as a savage might have shown me, 
wEat she meant. Striding to the fireplace, she crouched on 
the rug, and looked into the fire with a horrible vacant fitare. 
Then she clasped her hands over her forehead, and rocked 
slowly to and fro, still staring into the fire. 'There's how he 
sits ! ' she said, with a sudden burst of speech. ' Hours on 
hours, there 's how he sits ! Notices nobody. Cries akmt 
yott.' 

The picture she presented recalled to my memory the 
Report of Dexter's health, and the doctor's plain wamitg of 
peril waiting for him in the future. Even if I could bftve 
resisted Ariel, I must have yielded to the vague dread of a)n- 
sequcnces which now shook me in secret 

' Don't do that ! ' I cried. She was still rocking her8e!f in 
imitation of the ' Master,' and still staring into the fire with 
her hands to her head. * Get up, pray ! I am not sngry 
with him now. I forgive him.' 

She rose on her hands and knees, and waited, looking up 
intently into my face. In that attitude — more like a dag 
than a human being — she repeated her customary petiticn, 
when she wanted to fix words that interested her in ber miad. 

* Say it again ! ' 

I did as she bade mo. She was not satisfied. 

* Say it as it is in the letter,* she went on. ' Say it as tie 
Master said it to Me.' 

I looked back at the letter, and repeated the form of 
message contained in the latter part of it, word for word : ' I 
forgive him ; and one day I will let him see me again.' 
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She sprang to her feet at a bound. For the first time since 
she had entered the room, her dull face began to break slowly 
into light and life. 

' That 's it !' she cried. ' Hear if I can say it, too ! Hear 
if I 've got it by heart.' 

Teaching her, exactly as I should have taught a child, I 
slowly fastened the message, word by word, on her mind. 

' Now rest yourself,' I said ; ' and let me give you some- 
thing to eat and drink, after your long walk.' 

I might as well have spoken to one of the chairs ! She 
snatched up her stick from the floor, and burst out with a 
hoarse shout of joy. * I Ve got it by heart ! ' she cried. ' This 
will cool the Master^s head ! Hooray ! ' She dashed out into 
the passage, like a wild animal escaping from its cage. I was 
just in time to see her tear open the garden gate^ and set forth 
on her walk back, at a pace which made it hopeless to attempt 
to follow and stop her. 

I returned to the sitting-room, pondering on a question 
which has perplexed wiser heads than mine. Could a man 
who was hopelessly and entirely wicked, have inspired such 
devoted attachment to him as Dexter had inspired in the 
faithful woman who had just left me — in the rough gardener, 
who had carried him out so gently on the previous night ? 
Who can decide ? The greatest scoundrel living always has a 
friend — in a woman, or a dog. 

I sat down again at the desk, and made another attempt to 
write to Mr. Playmore. 

Recalling^ for the purpose of my letter, all that MiserrimuB 
Dexter had said to me, my memory dwelt, with special interest^ 
on the strange outbreak of feeling which had led him to betray 
the secret of his infatuation for Eustace's first wife. I saw 
again the ghastly scene in the death- chamber — ^the deformed 
creature crying over the corpse, in the stillness of the first 
dark hours of the new day. The horrible picture took a 
strange hold on my mind. I rose, and walked up and down, 
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and tried to tarn my thoughts some other way. It was not 
to be done : the scene was too familiar to be easily dismissed. 
I had myself walked in the corridor which Dexter had crossed, 
on his way to take his last leave of her. 

The corridor ? I stopped. My thoughts suddenly took a 
new direction, uninflaenced by any effort of my wilL 

What other association, besides the associations witli 
Dexter, did I connect with the corridor ? Was it something 
I had seen, daring my visit to Qlcninch? No. Was it 
something I had read? I snatched up the Report of the 
Trial to see. It opened at a page which contained the 
nurse's evidence. I read the evidence through again, withoat 
recovering the lost remembrance, until I came to these lines 
close at the end : — 

* Before bedtime I went upstairs to prepare the remains of 
the deceased lady for the cofEn. The room in which she lay 
was locked; the door leading into Mr. Macallan's room 
being secured, as well as the door leading into the corridor. 
The keys had been taken away by Mr. Gale. Two of the 
men-servants were posted outside the bedroom to keep 
watch. They were to be relieved at four in the morning — 
that was all they could tell me.' 

There was my lost association with the corridor ! There 
was what I ought to have remembered when Miscrrimus 
Dexter was telling me of his visit to the dead ! 

How had he got into the bedroom — the doors being locked, 
and the keys being taken away by Mr. Gale ? There was but 
one of the locked doors, of which Mr. Gale had not got the 
key : the door of communication between the study and the 
bedroom. The key was missing from this. Had it been 
stolen? And was Dexter the thief? He might have passed 
by the men on the watch, while they were asleep ; or he might 
have crossed the corridor, in an unguarded interval while the 
men were being relieved. But how could he have got into 
the bedchamber, except by way of the locked study door ? 
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He mtiit have had the key ! And he must have secreted it, 
weeks before Airs. Eustace Macallan's death ! When the nnrse 
first arrived at Qleninch, on the seventh of the month, her 
evidence declared the key of the door of communication to be 
then missing. 

To what conclusion did these considerations and discoveries 
point ? Had Miserrimus Dexter, in a moment of ungovern- 
able agitation, unconsciously placed the clue in my hands ? 
Was the pivot on which turned the whole mystery of the 
poisoning at Gleninch, the missing key ? 

I went back for the third time to my desk. The one per- 
son who might be trusted to find the answer to those questions 
was Mr. Playmore. I wrote him a full and careful account of 
all that had happened; I begged him to forgive and forget 
my ungracious reception of the advice which he had so kindly 
offered to me; and I promised beforehand to do nothing, 
without first consulting his opinion, in the new emergency 
which now confronted me. 

The day was fine, for the time of year ; and by way of 
getting a little wholesome exercise, after the surprises and 
occupations of the morning, I took my letter to Mr. Playmore 
to the post 

Returning to the villa, I was informed that another visitor 
was waiting to see me ; a civilized visitor this time, who had 
given her name. My mother-in-law — Mrs. Macallan. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

AT THE BEDSIDE. 

Before she had uttered a word, I saw in my mother-in-law's 
face that she brought bad news. 

'Eustace?' I said. 

She answered me by a look. 
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* Let me hear it at once ! ' I cried. 'I cm bear aaytluDg 
bat suspense.' 

Mrs. Macallan lifted her he^A, and showed me a tel^;raphic 
despatch which she had fc&therto kept concealed in the folds 
of her dress. 

* I can trust jFonr courage/ she said. ' There is no need, 
my child, to prevaricate with you. Read that.' 

I read tfie telegram. It w.is sent by the chief surgeon of a 
field-haapital ; and it was dated from a village in the north of 
SpaiiL 

* Mr. Eustace severely wounded in a skirmish, by a stray 
flhot. Not in danger, so far. Every care taken of him. Wait 
for another telegram.' 

I turned away my face, and bore as best I might the 
pang that wrung me when I read those words. I thought 
I knew how dearly I loved him. I had never known it 
till that moment 

My motlier-in-law put her arm round me, and held me to 
her tenderly. She knew me well enough not to speak to me 
at that moment. 

I rallied my courage, and pointed to the last sentence in 
the telegram. 

' Do you mean to wait 1 ' I asked. 

* Not a day ! ' she answered. * I am going to the Foreign 
Office about my passport — I have some interest there : they 
can give mc letters ; they can advise and assist me. I leave 
to-night by the mail train to Calais ! ' 

* You leave ? ' I said. * Do you suppose I will let you go 
without me ? Get my passport when you get yours. At seven 
this evening, I will be at your house.' 

She attempted to remonstrate ; she spoke of the perils of 
the journey. At the first words, I stopped her. * Don't you 
know yet, mother, how obstinate I am ] They may keep you 
waiting at the Foreign Office. Why do you waste the pre- 
vious hours here ? ' 
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She yielded with a gentleness that was not in her everyday 
character. ' Will my poor Eustace ever know what a wife he 
has got ! ' That was all she said. She kissed me, and went 
away in her carriage. 

My remembrances of our journey are strangely vague* and 
imperfect. 

As I try to recall them, the memory of those more recent 
and more interesting events which occurred after my return 
to England, gets between me and my adventures in Spain, 
and seems to force these last into a shadowy background, 
until they look like adventures that happened many years 
since. I confusedly recollect delays and alarms that tried 
our. patience and our courage. I remember our finding 
friends (thanks to our letters of recommendation) in a 
Secretary to the Embassy, and in a Queen's Messenger, 
who assisted and protected us at a critical point in the 
journey. I recall to mind a long succession of men, in our 
employment as travellers, all equally remarkable for their 
dirty cloaks and their dean linen, for their highly- civilised 
courtesy to women, and their utterly-barbarous cruelty to 
horses. Last, and most important of all, I see again, more 
clearly than I can see anything else, the one wretched bed- 
room of a squalid village inn, in which we found our poor 
darling, prostrate between life and death, insensible to every- 
thing that passed in the narrow little world that lay round his 
bedside. 

There was nothing romantic or interesting in the accident 
which had put my husband's life in peril. 

He had ventured too near the scene of the conflict (a miser- 
able affair) to rescue a poor lad who lay wounded on the field — 
mortally wounded as the event proved. A rifle-bullet had 
struck him in the body. His brethren of the field-hospital 
had carried him back to their quarters, at the risk of their 
lives. He was a great favourite with all of them ; patient, 
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and gentle, and brave ; only wanting a little more jadgmfliit 
to be the most valuable recroit who had joined the Inrother- 
hood. 

In telling me this, the surgeon kindly and delicately added 
a word of warning as well 

The fever caused by the wound had brought with it 
delirium as usual My poor husband's mind, in so fiur aa his 
wandering words might interpret it, was filled by the one 
image of his wife. The medical attendant had heard enough, 
in the course of his ministrations at the bedside, to satisfy 
him that any sudden recognition of me by Eustace (if he 
recovered) might be attended by the most lamentable resulta. 
As things were at that sad time, I might take my torn at 
nursing him, without the slightest chance of his discovering 
me, perhaps for weeks and weeks to come. But on the day 
when he was declared out of danger — ^if that happy day 
ever arrived — I must resign my place at his bedaide, 
and must wait to show myself until the surgeon gave me 
leave. 

My mother-in-law and I relieved each other regularly, day 
and night, in the sick room. 

In the hours of his delirium — hours that recurred with a 
pitiless regularity — my name was always on my poor darling's 
fevered lips. The ruling idea in him was the one dreadful 
idea which I had vainly combated at our last interview. In 
the face of the verdict pronounced at the Trial, it was im- 
possible oven for his wife to be really and truly persuaded 
that he was an innocent man. All the wild pictures which 
his distempered imagination drew, were equally inspired by 
that one obstinate conviction. He fancied himself to be stUI 
living with me, under those dreaded condition& Do what 
he might, I was always recalling to him the terrible ordeal 
through which he had passed. He acted his part, and he 
acted mine. He gave me a cup of tea ; and I said to him, 
*We quarrelled yesterday, Eustace. Is it poisoned?* He 
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idssed me, in token of onr reconciliation ; and I li^nghed and 
said, 'It's morning now, my dear. Shall I die by nine 
o'clock to-night r I was ill in bed, and he gave me my 
medicine. I looked at him with a doabting eye. I said 
to him, * You are in love with another woman. Is there any- 
thing in the medicine that the doctor doesn't know of?' 
Such was the horrible drama which now perpetually acted 
itself in his mind. Hundreds and hundreds of times I heard 
him repeat it, almost always in the same words. On other 
occctsions, his thoughts wandered away to my desperate 
project of proving him to be an innocent man. Sometimes, 
he laughed at it. Sometimes, he mourned over it. Some- 
times, he devised cunning schemes for placing unsuspected 
obstacles in my way. He was especially hard on me when he 
was inventing his preventive stratagems — he cheerfully in 
structed the visionary people who assisted him, not to hesitate 
at offending or distressing me. ' Never mind if you make her 
angry; never mind if you make her cry. It's all for her 
good ; it 'a all to save the poor fool from dangers she doesn't 
dream of You mustn't pity her when she says she does it for 
my sake. See ! she is going to be insulted ; she is going to 
be deceived ; she is going to disgrace herself without knowing 
it. Stop her ! stop her ! ' It was weak of me I know ; I 
ought to have kept the plain fact that he was out of hia 
senses always present to my mind. Still, it is true that my 
hours passed at my husband's pillow were, many of them, 
hours of mortification and misery of which he, poor dear, was 
the innocent and only cause. 

The weeks passed ; and he still hovered between life and 
death. 

I kept no record of the time, and I cannot now recall the 
exact date on which the first favourable change took place. I 
only remember that it was towards sunrise on a fine winter 
morning, when we were relieved at last of our heavy burden 
of suspense. The surgeon happened to be by the bedside, 
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when hiB patient woke. The first thing he did, after looking 
at Enstacey was to caution me by a sign to be silent, and 
to keep out of sight My mother-in-law and I both knew 
what this meant. With full hearts we thanked God together 
for giving us back the husband and the son. 

The same evening, being alone, we ventured to speak of 
the future — ^for the first time since we had left home. 

'The surgeon tells me,' said Mrs. Macallan, 'that Eustace 
is too weak to be capable of bearing anything in the nature 
of a surprise, for some days to come. We have time to 
consider whether he is, or is not, to be told that he owes his 
life as much to your care as to mine. Can you find it in 
yoor heart to leave him, Valeria, now that God*s mercy has 
restored him to you and to me ? ' 

* If I only consulted my own heart,' I answered, * I should 
never leave him again.' 

Mrs. Macallan looked at me in grave surprise. 

' What else have you to consult \ ' she asked. 

'If we both live,' I replied, 'I have to think of the 
happiness of his life, and the happiness of mine, in the 
years that are to come. I can bear a great deal mother, 
but I cannot endure the misery of his leaving me for the 
second time' 

'You wrong him, Valeria — I firmly believe you wrong 
him — in thinking it possible that he can leave you 
again!' 

'Dear Mrs. Macallan, have you forgotten what we have 
both heard him say of mc, while we have been sitting by his 
bedside?' 

' We have heard the ravings of a man in delirium. It is 
surely hard to hold Eustace responsible for what he said when 
he was out of his senses % ' 

' It is harder still,' I said, 'to resist his mother when she is 
pleading for him. Dearest and best of friends ! I don't hold 
Eustace responsible for what he said in the fever — but I do 
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take warning by it The wildest words that fell from him 
were, one and all, the faithful echo of what he said to me 
in the best days of his health and his strength. What hope 
have I that he will recover with an altered mind towards me ? 
Absence has not changed it; saffering has not changed it 
In the delirium of fever, and in the full possession of his 
reason, he has the same dreadful doubt of me. I see but one 
way of winning him back. I must destroy at its root his 
motive for leaving me. It is hopeless to persuade him that I 
believe in his innocence : I must show him that belief is 
no longer necessary; I must prove to him that his posi- 
tion towards me has become the position of an innocent 
man.' 

* Valeria ! Valeria ! you are wasting time and words. You 
have tried the experiment ; and you know as well as I do, the 
thing is not to be done.' 

I had no answer to that I could say no more than I had 
said already. 

* Suppose you go back to Dexter, out of sheer compassion 
for a mad and miserable wretch who has already insulted 
you,' proceeded my mother-in law. ' You can only go back, 
accompanied by me, or by some other trustworthy person. 
You can only stay long enough to humour the creature's way- 
ward fancy, and to keep his crazy brain quiet for a time. That 
done, all is done — you leave him. Even supposing Dexter 
to be still capable of helping you, how can you make use 
of him but by admitting him to terms of confidence and 
familiarity — by treating him, in short, on the footing of 
an intimate friend? Answer me honestly: can you bring 
yourself to do that, after what happened at Mr. Benjamin's 
house ? ' 

I had told her of my last interview with Miserrimus 
Dexter, in the natural confidence that she inspired in me as 
relative and fellow-traveller; and this was the use to which 
she turned her information ! I suppose I had no right to 

T 
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blame her; I suppose the motive saQctioned eveijUuDg. 
At &Dy rate, I bad no choice bnt to give offence, or to ^ve lui 
answer. I gave it. I acknowledged that I could never again 
permit Miserrimus Dexter to treat me on terms of familiarity, 
as a trusted and intimate friend. 

Mrs. Macallan pitilessly pressed the advantage that sbe 
had won. 

'Very well,* she said, *that resource being no longer 
open to you, what hope is left? Which way are you to 
turn neztr 

There was no mefttlng thone qne»tjon«, mi my p^-o^ent situa- 
tion, by any adequate reply. I felt strangely unlike myself — 
I submitted in silence, ^frs. Macallan struck the last blow 
that completed her victory. 

• * ^f y poor Eustace is weak and wayward,* she said ; 'but he is 
not an ungrateful man. My child ! you have returned him good 
for evil — you have proved how faithfully and how devotedly 
you love him, by suffering hardships and by risking dangers 
for his sake. Trust me, and trust him ! He cannot resist 
you. Let him see the dear face that he has been dreaming 
of, looking at him again with all the old love in it ; and he is 
yours once more, my daughter — ^yours for life.* She rose and 
touched my forehead with her lips ; her voice sank to tones of 
tenderness which I had never heard from her yet. * Say yes, 
Valeria,* she whispered ; * and be dearer to me and dearer to 
him than ever ! * 

My heart sided with her. My energies were worn out. No 
letter had arrived from !Mr. Play more, to guide and to 
encourage me. I had resisted so long and so vainly ; I had 
tried and suffered so much; I had met with such cruel 
disasters and such reiterated disappointments — and he was in 
the room beneath me, feebly finding his way back to con- 
flciousnesa and to life — how could I resist ] It was all over ! 
In saying Yes (if Eustace confirmed his mother*s confidrace 
in him), I was saying adieu to the one cherished ambition, 
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the one dear and noble hope of my life. I knew it — and 
I said Yes. 

And so good-bye to the grand struggle! And so wel- 
come to the new resignation which owned that I had fetiled ! 

My mother-in-law and I slept together under the only shelter 
that the inn could oft*er to us — a sort of loft at the top of the 
house. The night that followed our conversation was bitterly 
cold. We felt the chilly temperature, in spite of the protection 
of our dressing gowns and our travelling wrappers. My mother- 
in-law slept ; but no rest came to me. I was too anxious and too 
wretched, thinking over my changed position, and doubting 
how my husband would receive me, to be able to sleep. 

Some hours, as I suppose, must have passed, and I was 
still absorbed in my own melancholy thoughts — when I sud- 
denly became conscious of a new and strange sensation which 
astonished and alarmed me. I started up in the bed, breath- 
less and bewildered. The movement awakened Mrs. Macallan. 
' Are you ill ? ' she asked. ' What is the matter with you 1 ' 
I tried to tell her, as well as I could. She seemed to under- 
stand me before I had done; she took me tenderly in her 
arms, and pressed me to her bosom. 'My poor innocent 
child,' she said, 'is it possible you dont know? Must I 
really tell you?' She whispered her next words. Shall I 
ever forget the tumult of feelings which the whisper aroused 
in me — the strange medley of joy and fear, and wonder and 
relief, and pride and humility, which filled my whole being, 
and made a new woman of me from that moment ? Now, 
for the first time, I knew it ! If God spared me for a few 
months more, the most enduring and the most sacred of all 
human joys might be mine — the joy of being a mother. 

I don't know how the rest of the night passed. I only 
found my memory again, when the morning came, and when 
I went out by myself to breathe the crisp wintry air on the 
open moor behind the inn. 
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I have said tbat I felt like a new woman. The morning 
found nie with a new resolution and a new courage. When I 
thought of the future, I had not only my husband to consider 
now. His good name was no longer his own and mine — it 
might soon become the most precious inheritance that he 
could leave to his child. What had I done, while I was iu 
ignorance of this \ I had resigned the hope of cleansing Lis 
name from the stain that had rested on it — a stain still, no 
matter how little it might look in the eye of the Law. Our 
child might live to hear malicious tongues say, ' Your father 
was tried fur the vilest of all murders, and was never 
absolutely acquitted of the charge.' Could I face the glorious 
perils of childbirtli, with that possibility present to my mind ? 
No ! not until [ had made one more effort to lay the con- 
science of Miscrrimus Dexter bare to my view ! not until I 
had once again renewed the struggle, and brought the truth 
that vindicated the husband and the father to the light of day ! 

I went back to the house, with my new courage to sustain 
Ine. I opened my heart to my friend and mother, and told 
her frankly of the change that had come over me, since we 
had last spoken of Kustacc. 

She w as more than disappointed, she was almost offended 
with me. The one thing needful had happened, she said. 
The happiness that was coming to us would form a new tie 
between my husband and me. Every other consideration but 
this, slie treated as purely fanciful. If I left Eustace now, I 
did a heartless thing and a foolish thing. I should regret, to 
the end of my days, having thrown away the one golden 
opportunity of my married life. 

It cost me a hard struggle, it oppressed me with many a 
painful doubt ; but I held firm, this time. The honour of the 
father, the inheritance of the child — I kept those thoughts as 
constantly as possible before my mind. Sometimes they 
failed me, and left me nothing better than a poor fool who 
had some fitful bursts of crying, and was ashamed of herself 
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afterwards. But my native obstinacy (as Mrs. Macallan said) 
carried me through. Now and then, I had a peep at Eustace, 
while he was asleep, and that helped me too. Though they 
made my heart ache and shook me sadly at the time; those 
furtive visits to my husband fortified me after ward<s. I can- 
not explain how this happened (it seems so contradictory) ; I 
can only repeat it as one of my experiences at that troubled 
time. 

I made one concession to Mrs. Macallan — ^I consented to 
wait for two days^ before I took any steps for returning to 
England, on the chance that my mind might change in the 
interval. 

It was well for me that I yielded so far. On the second 
day, the director of the field-hospital sent to the post-office, 
at our nearest town, fur letters addressed to him or to his care. 
The messenger brought back a letter for me. I thought I 
recognized the handwriting, and I was right. Mr. Playmore's 
answer had reached me at last ! 

If I had been in any danger of changing my mind, the 
good lawyer would have saved me in the nick of time. The 
extract that follows contains the pith of his letter ; and shows 
how he encouraged me, when I stood in sore need of a few 
cheering and friendly words. 

* Let me now tell you' (he wrote) * what I have done towards 
verifying the conclusion to which your letter points. 

* I have traced one of the servants who was appointed to 
keep watch in the corridor, on the night when the first Mrs. 
Eustace died at Gleninch. The man perfectly remembers 
that Miserrimns Dexter appeared before him and his fellow- 
servant (in his chair), after the house was quiet for the night 
Dexter said to them, ** I suppose there is no harm in my going 
into the study to read ? I can't sleep after what has happened ; 
I must relieve my mind somehow." The men had no orders 
to keep any one out of the study. They knew that the door 
of communication with the bedchamber was locked, and that 
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the kejs of the two other doors of commonicfttion were in 
the possession of Mr. Gale. They acoordiogly permitted 
Dexter to go into the study. He closed the door (the door 
that opened on the corridor), and remained absent for some 
time — in the study as the men supposed ; in the bedchamber 
as v>t know, from what he let out at his interview with you. 
Now, he could outer that room, as yon rightly imagine, in but 
<me way — by being in possession of the missing key. How 
long he remained there, I cannot discover. The point is of 
little consequence. The servant remembers that he came out 
of the study again '' as pale as death," and that he passed on 
without a word, on his wny back to his own room. 

'These are facts. The conclusion to which they lead is 
serious in the last degree. It justifies everything that I con- 
fided to you in my office at Edinburgh. You remember what 
passed between ils. I say no more. 

•As to yourself next You have innocently aroused in 
Miserrimus Dexter a feeling towards you, which I need not 
attempt to characterize. There is a certain something — I saw 
it myself — in your figure, and in some of your movements, 
which does recall the late Mrs. Eustace to those who knew 
her well, and which has evidently had its effect on Dexter's 
morbid mind. Without dwelling further on this subject, let 
me only remind you that he has shown himself (as a conse- 
quence of your influence over him) to be incapable, in his 
moments of agitation, of thinking before he speaks, while he 
is in your presence. It is not merely possible, it is highly 
probable, that he may betray himself far more seriously than 
he has betrayed himself yet, if you give him the opportunity. 
I owe it to you (knowing what your interests are) to express 
myself plainly on this point. I have no sort of doubt that 
you have advanced one step nearer to the end which you have 
in view, in the brief interval since you left Edinburgh. I see 
in your letter (and in my discoveries) irresistible evidence 
that Dexter must have been in secret communication with 
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the deceased lady (innocent communication, I am certain, so 
far as ihe was concerned), not only at the time of her death, 
but probably for weeks before it I cannot disguise from 
myself, or from you, my own strong persuasion that, if you 
succeed in discovering the nature of this communication, in 
all human likelihood you prove your husband's innocence by 
the discovery of the truth. As an honest man, I am bound 
not to conceal this. And, as an honest man also, I am equally 
bound to add that, not even with your reward in view, can I 
find it in my conscience to advise you to risk what you must 
risk, if you see Miserrimus Dexter again. In this difficult 
and delicate matter, I cannot, and will not, take the responsi- 
bility. The final decision must rest with yoursclfl One 
favour only I entreat you to grant — ^let me hear what you 
resolve to do as soon as you know it yourself.' 

The difficulties which my worthy correspondent felt were 
no difficulties to me. I did not possess Mr. Playmore's 
judicial mind. My resolution (come what might of it) to see 
Miserrimus Dexter again, was settled before I had read his 
letter to the end. 

The mail to France crossed the frontier the next day. 
There was a place for me under the protection of the con- 
ductor, if I chose to take it. Without consulting a living 
creature — rash as usual, headlong as usual — I took it. 



CHAPTER XXXVIir. 

ON THE JOURNEY BACK. 

If I had been travelling homeward in my own carriage, the 
remaining chapters of this narrative would never have been 
written. Before we had been an hour on the road, I should 
have called to the driver, and should have told him to turn 
back. 

Who can be always resolute ? 
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In asking that question, I speak of the womeo, not of the 
men. T had been resolute in turning a deaf ear to Mr. Hay- 
morels doubts and cautions ; resolute in holding out against 
my mother in law ; resolute in taking my place by the French 
mail. Until ten minutes after we had driven away from the 
inn my courage held out — and then it failed me; then I said 
to myself, ' Vou wretch, you have deserted your husband ! ' 
For hours afterwiirds, if I could have stopped the mail, I 
would have done it I hated the conductor, the kindest of 
men. 1 hated the S|)anish ponies that drew us, the cheeriest 
animals that ever jingled a string of bells. I hated the bright 
daj that v'onld make things pleasant, and the bracing air that 
forced mo to feel the luxury of breathing, whether I liked it 
or not. Never was a journey more miserable than my safe 
and easy journey to the frontier ! But one little comfort 
helped me to bear my hi art-ache resignedly — a stolen morsel 
of Eustace's hair. We had started at an hour of the morning 
when he was still sound asleep. I could creep into his room, 
and kiss him, and cry over him softly, and cut off a stray lock 
of his hair, without danger of discovery. IIow I summoned 
resolution enough to leave him is, to this hour, not clear to 
my mind. 1 think my mother- in law must have helped me, 
without meaning to do it. She came into the room with an 
erect head, and a cold eye : she paid, with an unmerciful 
emphasis on the word, * If you muxn to go, Valeria, the 
carriage is here.* Any woman with a spark of spirit in her 
would have * meant ' it under those circumstances. 1 meant 
it— and did it. 

And then I was sorry for it. Pot»r humanity ! 

Time has got all the credit of being the great consoler of 
afflicted mortab. In my opinion. Time has been over- rated 
in this matter. Distance does the game beneficent work, far more 
speedily, and (when assisted by Change) far more effectually 
as well. On the railroad to Paris, I became capable of taking 
a sensible view of my position. 1 could now remind mysel 
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that my husband's reception of me — after the first surprise 
and the first happiness had passed away — might not have 
justified his mother's confidence in him. Admitting that I 
ran a risk in going back to Miserrimus Dexter, should I not 
have been equally rash, in another way, if I had returned, 
uninvited, to a husband who had declared that our conjugal 
happiness was impossible, and that our married life was at an 
«nd ? Besides, who could say that the events of the future 
might not yet justify me — not only to myself, but to him ? I 
might yet hear him say, ' She was inquisitive when she had no 
business to inquire; she was obstinate when she ought to 
have listened to reason ; she left my bedside when other women 
would have remained : but in the end she atoned for it all — 
fihe turned out to be right ! ' 

I rested a day at Paris, and wrote three letters. 

One to Benjamin, telling him to expect me the next even- 
ing. One to Mr. Playmore, warning him in good time, that 
I meant to make a last effort to penetrate the mystery at 
Gleninch. One to Eustace (of a few lines only), owning that 
I had helped to nurse him through the dangerous part of his 
illness ; confessing^the one reason which had prevailed with 
me to leave him ; and entreating him to suspend his opinion 
of me, until time had proved that I loved him more dearly 
than ever. This last letter 1 enclosed to my mother-in-law; 
leaving it to her discretion to choose the right time for giving 
it to her son. I positively forbade Mrs. Macallan, however, to 
tell Eustace of the new tie between us. Although he had 
separated himself from me, I was determined that he should 
not hear of it from other lips than mine. Never mind why ! 
There are certain little matters which I must keep to mjself ; 
and this is one of them. 

My letters being written, my duty was done. I was free 
to play my last card in the game — the darkly- doubtful game 
which was neither quite for me, nor quite against me, as the 
•chances now stood. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ON THE WAY TO DEXTER. 

^ I DECLABE to Ileaveu, Valeria, I bdie^c that monster's mnd- 
ne^ is infectious — and you have caught it ! ' 

This was Benjamin's opinion of mo (on my arriyal at the 
villa) ; after I had announced my intention of returning 
Miserrimus Dexter's visit, in his company. 

Being determined to carry my point, I could afford to tiy 
the influence of mild persuasion. I begged my good friend 
to have a little patience with me. * And do remember what 
I have already told you,* I added. ' It is of serious importance 
to me to see Dexter again.' 

I only heaped fuel on the (ire. ' See him again ? ' Benjamin 
repeated, indignantly. 'Sec him, after he grossly insulted 
you, under my roof, in this very room ] I can't be awake ; I 
must be asleep and dreaming.' 

It was wrong of me, I know. But Benjamin's virtuous 
indignation was so very virtuous that it let the spirit of mis- 
chief loose in me. I really could not resist the temptation to 
outrage his sense of propriety, by taking an audaciously liberal 
view of the whole matter. 

* Gently, my good friend, gently I ' I said. * We must make 
allowances for a man who suffers under Dexter*s infirmities, 
and lives Dexter's life. And really we must not let our 
modesty lead us beyond reasonable limits. I begin to think 
that I took rather a prudish view of the thing myself, at the 
time. A woman who respects herself, and whose whole heart 
is with her husband, is not so very seriously injured when a 
wretched crippled creature is rude enough to put his arm 
roimd her waist. Virtuous indignation (if I may venture to 
say so) is sometimes very cheap indignation. Besides, I have 
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forgiven him — ^and you must forgive him, too. There is no 
fear of his forgetting himself again, while you are with me. 
His house is quite a curiosity ; it is sure to interest you ; the 
pictures alone are worth the journey. I will write to him 
to-day, and we will go and see him together to-morrow. We 
owe it to ourselves (if we don't owe it to Mr. Dexter) to pay 
this visit. If you will look about you, Benjamin, you will 
see that benevolence towards everybody is the great virtue of 
the time we live in. Poor Mr. Dexter must have the benefit 
of the prevailing fashion. Come, come, march with the age ! 
Open your mind to the new ideas ! ' 

Instead of accepting this polite invitation, worthy old 
Benjamin flew at the age we lived in, like a bull at a red cloth. 

' Oh, the new ideas ! the new ideas ! By all manner of 
means, Valeria, let us have the new ideas ! The old morality 's 
all wrong, the old ways are all worn out. Let 's march with 
the age we live in. Nothing comes amiss to the age we live 
in. The wife in England and the husband in Spain, married 
or not married, living together or not living together — it*s 
all one to the new ideas. I *11 go vdth you, Valeria ; I '11 be 
worthy of the generation I live in. When we have done with 
Dexter, don't let's do things by halves. Let's go and get 
crammed with ready-made science at a lecture — let 's hear the 
last new professor, the man who has been behind the scenes 
at Creation, and knows to a T how the world was made, and 
how long it took to make it. There 's the other fellow, too : 
mind we don't forget the modern Solomon who has left his 
proverbs behind him — the bran-new philosopher who con- 
siders the consolations of religion in the light of harm- 
less playthings, and who is kind enough to say that he 
might have been all the happier if he could only have 
been childish enough to play with them himself. Oh, the 
new ideas, the new ideas, what consoling, elevating, beautiful 
discoveries have been made by the new ideas ! We were all 
monkeys before we were men, and molecules before we were 
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monkeys! And what does it matter? And what does any- 
thing matter to anybody \ I 'm with yon, Valeria — ^I *m 
ready ! The sooner the better. Come to Dexter ! Come to 
Dexter ! ' 

* I am 60 glad you agree with me,* I said. * But let ua do 
nothing in a hurr}\ Three o'clock to-morrow will be time 
enough for Mr. Dexter. I will write at once and tell him to 
expect us. Where are you going ? ' 

' I am going to clear my mind of cant,' said Benjamin, 
sternly. *• I am going into the library.' 

* What are you going to read ? ' 

* I am going to read " Puss in Boots," and " Jack and 

the J'can Stalk/' and anything else I can find that doesn't 
march with the age we live in.' 

With that parting shot at the new ideas, my old friend left 
me for a time. 

Having despatched my note, 1 found myself beginning to 
revert, \\ith a certain feeling of anxiety, to the subject of 
Miserrimus l)exter*s healtL How had he passed through 
the interval of my absence from England ? Could anybody, 
within my reach, tell me news of himi To inquire of Ben- 
jamin would only be to provoke a new outbreak. While I 
was btill considering, the housekeeper entered the room on 
some domestic errand. 1 asked, at a venture, if she had 
heard anything more, while 1 had been away, of the extra- 
ordinary person who had so seriously alarmed her on a former 
occasion. 

The housekeeper shook her head, and looked as if she 
tho ught it in bad taste to mention the subject at all. 

' About a week after you had gone away, ma'am,' she said, 
with extreme severity of manner, and with excessive careful- 
ness in her choice of words, ' the Person you mention had the 
impudence to send a letter to you. The messenger was in- 
formed, by my master's orders, that you had gone abroad, and 
he and his letter were both sent about their business together. 
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Not long afterwards, ma'am, I happened, while drinking tea 
with Mrs. Macallan's housekeeper, to hear of the Person again. 
He himself called in his chaise, at Mrs. Macallan's, to inquire 
about you there. How he can contrive to sit, without legs 
to balance him, is beyond my understanding — but that is 
neither here nor there. Legs or no legs, the housekeeper 
saw him, and she says, as I say, she will never forget him to 
her dying day. She told him (as soon as she recovered her- 
self) of Mr. Eustace's illness, and of you and Mrs. Macallan 
being in foreign parts nursing him. He went away, so the 
housekeeper told me, with tears in his eyes, and oaths and 
curses on his lips— a sight shocking to see. That 's all I know 
about the Person, ma'am, and I hope to be excused if I ven- 
ture to say that the subject is (for good reasons) extremely 
disagreeable to me.' 

She made a formal curtsey, and quitted the room. 
Left by myself, I felt more anxious and more uncertain than 
ever, when I thought of the experiment that was to be tried 
on the next day. Making due allowance for exaggeration, 
the description of Miserrimus Dexter, on his departure from 
Mrs. Macallan's house, suggested that he had not endured 
my long absence very patiently, and that he was still as far 
as ever from giving his shattered nervous system its fair 
chance of repose. 

The next morning brought me Mr. Playmore's reply to the 
letter which I had addressed to him from Paris. 

He wrote very briefly, neither approving nor blaming my 
decision, but strongly reiterating his opinion that I should do 
well to choose a competent witness as my companion at my 
coming interview with Dexter. The most interesting part 
of the letter was at the end. * You must be prepared,' ^Ir. 
Playmore wrote, ' to see a change for the wo^se in Dexter. 
A friend of mine was with him on a matter of business a 
few days since, and was struck by the alteration in him. 
Your presence is sure to haye its effect one way or another. 
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I can give you no instnictionB for managing lum — ^yoa i 
be guided by the circumstances. Your own tact will teU yoa 
whether it is wise, or not, to enconrage him to qpeak of the 
late Mrs. Eustace. The chances of his betraying himaelf all 
revolve (as I think) round that one topic : keep him to it 
if you can.' To this was added, in a postscript : 'Ask Mr. 
Benjamin if he was near enough to the Ubraiy door to hear 
Dexter tell you of his entering the bedchamber, on the night 
of Mrs. Eustace Macallan's death.' 

I put the question to Benjamin when we met at the 
luncheon table, before setting forth for the distant suburb in 
which Miserrimus Dexter lived. My old friend disapproved 
of tbo contemplated expedition as strongly as ever. He was 
unusually grave and unusually sparing of words, when he 
answered mc 

* I am no listener,' he said. ' But some people have 
voices which insist on being heard. Mr. Dexter is one of 
them.' 

*• Docs that mean that you heard him ? ' I asked. 

^ The door couldn't muffle him, and the wall couldn t muffle 
him,' I>enjamin rejoined. * I heard him — and I thought it 
infamous. There ! ' 

* I may want you to do more than hear him, this time,' I 
ventured to say. ' I may want you to make notes of our con- 
versation, while Mr. Dexter is speaking to me. You uaed 
to write down what my father said, when he was dictating bis 
letters to you. Have you got one of your little note-books to 
spare ? ' 

Benjamin looked up from his plate with an aspect of stem 
surprise. 

' It is one thing,' he said, ' to write under the dictation of a 
^reat merchant, conducting a vast correspondence by which 
thousands of pounds change hands in due course of post 
And it's another thing to take down the gibberish of a 
maundering mad monster who ought to be kept in a cage. 
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Your good father, Valeria, ivould never have asked mj9 to 
.do tliat' 

' Forgive me, Benjamin : I must really ask you to do it 
It is Mr. Playmore's idea, mind ! — ^not mine. Come ! give 
way this once, dear, for my sake.' 

Benjamin looked down again at his plate, with a mefol 
resignation which told me that I had carried my point. 

' I have been tied to her apron- string all my life,' I heard 
him gmmble to himself. *• And it 's too late in the day to get 
loose from her now.* He looked up again at me. ' I thought 
I h?i retired from business,* he said. 'But it seems I must 
turn clerk again. Well ? What is the new stroke of work 
that 's expected from me, this time 1 ' 

The cab was announced to be waiting for us at the gate, as 
he asked the question. I rose and took his arm, and gave 
him a grateful kiss on his rosy old cheek. 

* Only two things,* I said. * Sit down behind Mr. Dexter's 
chair, so that he can't see you. But take care to place your- 
self, at the same time, so that you can see me.' 

' The less I see of Mr. Dexter, the better I shall be pleased,' 
growled Benjamin. ' What am I to do, after I have taken 
my place behind him 1 ' 

' You are to wait until I make you a sign ; and when you 
see it you are to begin writing down in your note-book what 
Mr. Dexter is saying — and you are to go on, until I make 
another sign which means. Leave off ! ' 

* Well 1 ' said Benjamin, * What 's the sign for. Begin 1 and 
what's the sign for. Leave off % ' 

I was not quite prepared with an answer to this. I asked 
him to help me with a hint. No ! Benjamin would take no 
active part in the matter. He was resigned to be employed 
in the capacity of passive instrument — and there all conces- 
sion ended, so far as he was concerned. 

Left to my own resources, I found it no easy matter to in- 
vent a telegraphic system which should sufficiently inform 
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Benjamin, without awakening Dezter's qoiek suspicioiL I 
looked into the glass to see if I could find the neeenaiy 
BOggestion in anything that I wore. My earriogs supplied me 
with the idea of which I was in search. 

' I shall take care to sit in an arm-chair,' I said. ' When 
you see me rest my elbow on the chair, and lift my band to 
my earring, as if I was playing with it — write down what he 
says ; and go on until — well, suppose we say, until you hear 
me move my chair. At that sound, stop. You under- 
stand me ? ' 

' I understand you.' 

Wc started for Dexter's house. 



CHAPTER XL. 

NEMESIS AT LAST! 

The gardener opened the gate to us on this occasion. He 
had evidently received his orders, in anticipation of my 
arrival. 

* Mrs. Valeria ] ' he asked. 

* Yes.' 

* And friend ? ' 

* And friend.' 

* riease to step upstairs. You know the house.' 
Crossing the hall, I stopped for a moment, and looked at a 

favourite walking- cane which Benjamin still kept in his 
hand. 

' Your cane will only be in your way,* I said. * Had you 
not better leave it here ? * 

^ My cane may be useful upstairs,' retorted Benjamin 
gruffly. * / haven't forgotten what happened in the library.' 

It was no time to contend with him. I led the way up the 
stairs. 
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Arriving at the upper flight of steps, I was startled by 
Clearing a sudden ciy from the room above. It was like the 
•cry of a person in pain ; and it was twice repeated, before we 
•entered the circular ante- chamber. I was the first to approach 
the inner room, and to see the many-sided Miserrimus Dexter 
in another new aspect of his character. 

The unfortunate Ariel was standing before a table, with 
•a dish of little cakes placed in front of her. Round each 
of her wrists was tied a string, the free end of which (at a 
distance of a few yards) was held in Miserrimus Dexter's 
hands. 'Try again, my beauty!' I heard him say, as I 
stopped on the threshold of the door. * Take a cake.' At 
the word of command, Ariel submissively stretched out one 
^rm towards the dish. Just as she touched a cake with the 
tips of her fingers, her hand was jerked away by a pull at 
the string, so savagely cruel in the nimble and devilish 
violence of it, that I felt inclined to snatch Benjamin's cane 
out of his hand, and break it over Miserrimus Dexter's back. 
Ariel suffered the pain this time in Spartan silence. The 
position in which she stood enabled her to be the first 
to see me at the door. She had discovered me. Her 
teeth were setj her face was flushed under the struggle 
to restrain hersell Not even a sigh escaped her in my 
presence. 

'Drop the strings!' I called out, indignantly. 'Release 
her, Mr. Dexter, or I shall leave the house.' 

At the sound of my voice he burst out with a shrill cry 
of welcome. Bis eyes fastened on me with a fierce, devouring 
delight. 

' Come in ! come in ! ' he cried. ' See what I am reduced 
to, in the maddening suspense of waiting for you. Sea how I 
kill the time when the time parts us. Come in ! come in ! I 
am in one of my malicious humours this morning, caused 
entirely, Mrs. Valeria, by my anxiety to see you. When 
I am in my malicious humours I must tease something. I 

z 
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am teasing Ariel. Look at bar! She has had nothing ta 
eat all day, and she hasn't been quick enough to anatch a 
morsel of cake yet You needn't pity her. Ariel has no 
nerves — I don't hurt her.' 

* Ariel has no nerves/ echoed the poor creature, frowning 
at me for interfering between her master and herself. * He 
doesn't hurt me,' 

I heard Benjamin beginning to swing his cane behind 
me. 

* Drop the strings ! ' I reiterated, more vehemently than 
ever. * Drop them — or I shall instantly leave you.' 

Miscrriraas Dexter's delicate nerves shuddered at my 
violence. ' What a glorious voice ! ' he exclaimed — and 
dropped the strings. * Take the cakes,' he added, addressing 
Ariel in liis most imi>erial manner. 

She passed me, with the strings hanging from her swollen 
wrists, and the dish of cakes in her hand. She nodded her 
head at me defiantly. 

* Ariel has got no nerves,' she repeated, proudly. * lie 
doesn't hurt me.' 

* You see,' said Miserrimus Dexter, 'there is no harm done 
— and I droi)i)cd tbc strings when you told me. Don't begin 
by being liarJ on me, Mrs. Valeria, after your long, long 
absence.' lie jKuised. Benjamin, standing silent in the 
doorway, attracted his attention for the first time. * Who 
is this { ' lie asked ; and wheeled his chair suspiciously nearer 
to the door. * 1 know ! ' he cried, before I could answer, * This 
is the benevolent gentleman who looked like the refiige of the 
afflicted, when T saw him last. You have altered for the 
worse since then, Sir. You have stepped into quite a new 
character — you personify Kctributive Justice, now. Your 
new protector, Mrs. Valeria — I understand ! ' He bowed low 
to Benjamin, with ferocious irony. *Your humble servant, 
^Ir. Retributive Justice ! I have deserved you — and I submit 
to you. Walk in, Sir ! I will take care that your new office 
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shall be a siDecure. This lady is the Light of my Lifd. 
Catch me failing in respect towards her, if you can ! ' He 
backed his chair before Benjamin (who listened to him in 
contemptuous silence) until he reached the part of the room 
in which I was standing. ' Your hand, light of my Life ! ' he 
murmured, in his gentlest tones. * Your hand— only to show 
you have forgiven me ! * I gave him my hand. * One 1 * he 
whispered, entreatingly. * Only one 1 * He kissed my hand 
once, respectfully — and dropj)ed it with a heavy sigh. ' Ah, 
poor Dexter ! ' he said, pitying himself with the whole sin- 
cerity of his egotism. 'A warm heart, wasted in solitude, 
mocked by deformity. Sad ! sad ! Ah, poor Dexter ! ' He 
looked round again at Benjamin, with another flash of his 
ferocious irony. * A beautiful day, Sir,' he said, with mock- 
conventional courtesy. * Seasonable weather indeed after the 
late long-continued rains. Can I offer you any refreshment ] 
Won't you sit down 1 Retributive Justice, when it is no taller 
than you are, looks best in a chair.' 

*And a monkey looks best in a cage,' rejoined Benja- 
min, enraged at the satirical reference to his shortness of 
stature. *I was waiting. Sir, to see you get into your 
swing.' 

The retort produced no effect on Miscrrimus Dexter: it 
appeared to have passed by him unheard. He had changed 
again; he was thoughtful, he was subdued j his eyes were 
fixed on me with a sad and rapt attention. I took the nearest 
arm chair ; first casting a glance at Benjamin, which he imme- 
diately understood. He placed himself behind Dexter, at an 
angle which commanded a view of my chair. Ariel, silently 
devouring her cakes, crouched on a stool at *the Master's* 
feet, and looked up at him like a faithful dog. There was an 
interval of quiet and repose. I was able to observe Miserri- 
mus Dexter uninterruptedly, for the first time since I had 
entered the room. 

I was not surprised — I was nothing less than alarmed by 
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the change for the worse in him, Bince we had last met Mr. 
Plajmore's letter had not prepared me for the seriooB deteriora- 
tion in him which I could now discern. 

His features were pinched and worn ; the whole face seemed 
to have wasted strangely in substance and size, since I had 
last seen it The softness in his eyes was gone. Blood-red 
veins were intertwined all over them now ; they were set in a 
piteous and vacant stare. His once firm hands looked withered ; 
they trembled as they lay on the coverlid. The paleness of 
his face (exaggerated, perhaps, by the black velvet jacket that 
he wore) had a sodden and sickly look — ^the fine outline was 
gone. The multitudinous little wrinkles at the comers of his 
eyes had deepened. His head sank into his shoulders when 
he leaned forward in his chair. Years appeared to have passed 
over him, instead of months, while I had been absent from 
England. Remembering the medical report which Mr. Play- 
more had given me to read — recalling the doctor's positively- 
declared opinion that the preservation of Dexter*s sanity 
depended on the healthy condition of his nerves — I could not 
but feel that I had done wisely (if I might still hope for suc- 
cess) in hastening my return from Spain. Knowing what I 
knew, fearing what I feared, I believed that his time was near. 
I felt, when our eyes met by accident, that I was looking at a 
doomed man. 

I pitied him. 

Yes ! yes ! I know that compassion for him was utterly in- 
consistent with the motive which had taken me to his house — 
utterly inconsistent with the doubt, still present to my mind 
whether ^Mr. Playmore had really wronged him in believing 
that his was the guilt which had compassed the first Mrs. 
Eustace's death. I felt this : I knew him to be cruel ; I be- 
lieved him to be false. And yet, I pitied him ! Is there a 
common fund of wickedness in us all ) Is the suppression or 
the development of that wickedness a mere question of train- 
ing and temptation ? And is there something in our deeper 
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sympatliies which mutely acknowledges this, when we feel for 
the wicked; when we crowd to a criminal trial; when we 
shake hands at parting (if we happen to be present o£5cially) 
with the vilest monster that ever swan^ on a gallows % It is 
not for me to decide. I can only say that I pitied Miserrimus 
Dexter — and that he found it out. 

' Thank you/ he said, suddenly. ' You see I am ill, and 
you feel for me. Dear and good Valeria ! ' 

*This lady's name, Sir, is Mrs. Eustace Macallan,' inter- 
posed Benjamin, speaking sternly behind him. *The next 
time you address her, remember, if you please, that you have 
no business with her Christian name.' 

Benjamin's rebuke passed, like Benjamin's retort, un- 
heeded and unheard. To all appearance, Miserrimus Dexter 
had completely forgotten that there was such a person in the 
room. 

* You have delighted me with the sight of you,' he went on. 
' Add to the pleasure by letting me hear your voice. Talk to 
me of yourself. Tell me what you have been doing since you 
left England.' 

It was necessary to my object to set the conversation 
afloat; and this was as good a way of doing it as any 
other. I told him plainly how I had been employed during 
my absence. 

' So you are still fond of Eustace 1 ' he said, bitterly. 

' I love him more dearly than ever.' 

He lifted his hands, and hid his face. After waiting awhile, 
he went on ; speaking in an odd, muffled manner, still under 
cover of his hands. 

'And you leave Eustace in Spain?' he said; 'and you 
return to England by yourself ! What made you do that 1 ' 

' What made me first come here, and ask you to help me, 
Mr. Dexter r 

He dropped his hands, and looked at me. I saw in his 
eyes, not amazement only, but alarm. 
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'Is it possible,' be excbdmed, 'tbat you won't let that 
miserable matter rest even yet ? Are you still deteimioed to 
meddle with the mystery at Gleninch ! ' 

' I «iin still determiDcd, Mr. Dexter ; and I still hope that 
you may be able to help me.' 

The old distrust that I remembered so well, darkened again 
over Lis face the moment I said those words. 

*IIow can I help youT he asked. *Can I alter facts T 
Ho stopped. His face brightened again, as if some sudden 
sense of relief had come to him. ' I did try to help you,' he 
went on. 'I told you that Mrs. Beauly's absence was a 
device to screen Leracif from suspicion; I told you that 
the poison mi-ht have been given by ^Irs. Beauly's maid. 
Has reflection convinced you? Do you see something in 
the idea ? ' 

This return to Mrs. Beauly gave me my first chance oi 
leading the talk to the right topic 

' I see nothing in the idea,' I answered. * I see no motive. 
Had the maid any reason to be an enemy to the late Mrs. 
Eustace ] * 

* Nobody had any reason to be an enemy to the late Mrs. 
Eustace I ' he broke out, loudly and vehemently. * She was 
all goodness, all kindness; she never injured any human 
creature in thought or deed. She was a saint upon earth. 
Respect her memory ! Let the martyr rest in her grave ! ' 
He covered his face again with his hands, and shook and 
shuddered under the paroxysm of emotion that I had roused 
in Lim. 

Ariel suddenly and softly left her stool and approached 
me. 

* Do you see my ten claws 1 ' she whispered, holding out her 
hands. *Vex the Master again — and you will feel my ten 
claws on your throat ! ' 

Benjamin rose from his seat : he had seen the action, 
without hearing the words. I signed to him to keep his 
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place. Ariel retarned to her stool^ and looked up again at 
the Master. 

' Don*t cry/ she said. ' Come on. Here are the stringp. 
Tease me again. Make me screech with the smart of it.' 

He never answered and never moved. 

Ariel bent her slow mind to meet the difficulty of attracting 
ills attention. I saw it in her frowning brows, in her colonr- 
iess eyes looking at me vacantly. On a sadden, she joyfully 
struck the open palm of one of her hands with the fi^t of the 
other. She had triumphed. She had got an idea. 

* Master ! * she cried. ' Master ! You haven't told me a 
story for ever so long. Puzzle my thick head. Make my 
"flesh creep. Come on. A good long story. All blood and 
•crimes.' 

Had she accidentally hit on the right suggestion to strike 
his wayward fancy 1 I knew his high opinion of his own 
skill in ' dramatic narrative.' I knew that one of his favourite 
amusements was to puzzle Ariel by telling her stories that 
«he could not understand. Would he wander away into the 
region of wild romance? Or would he remember that my 
obstinacy still threatened him with re-opening the inquiry 
into the tragedy at Gleninch ? and would he set his cunning 
at work to mislead me by some new stratagem ? This latter 
course was the course which my past experience of him 
suggested that he would take. But, to my surprise and 
alarm, I found my past experience at fault. Ariel buo- 
<ceeded in diverting his mind from the subject which had 
been in full possession of it the moment before she spoke ! 
He showed his face again. It was overspread by a broad 
smile of gratified self-esteem. He was weak enough now to 
let even Ariel find her way to his vanity ! I saw it, with a 
sense of misgiving, with a doubt whether I had not delayed 
my visit until too late, which turned me C3ld, from head to 
foot. 

Miserrimus Dexter spoke — to Ariel, not to me. 
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* Poor devil ! ' he said, patting her head complacently, 
' You don't understand a word of my stories^ do yon f And 
yet I can make the flesh creep on your great domsy body — 
and yet I can stir your stagnant mind, and make you like it t 
Poor (U'vil ! ' He leaned back serenely in his chair, and 
looked my way again. Would the sight of me remind him 
of the vionh that had passed between us, not a minute since T 
No ! There was the pleasantly-tickled self-conceit smiling at 
me exactly as it had smiled at Ariel. ' I excel in dramatic 
narrative, Mrs. Valeria^' he said. ' And this creature here oi^ 
the stool, is a rcmurkable proof of it She is quite a psycho- 
logical stiuly, w ben I tell her one of my stories. It is really 
amusing to sec the half witted wretch's desperate efforts to 
undcriitaiiil me. You shall have a specimen. I have been 
out of spirits, while you were away — I haven't told her a 
storj' for Weeks pa^it ; I will tell her one now. Don't suppose 
it 's any cfTort to me ! My invention is inexhaustible. Your 
are sure to be amused — you are naturally serious — ^but you 
are sure to be amutcd. 1 am naturally serious, too : and I 
always lau^h at her.' 

Ariel clapped her great shapeless hands. * He always Laughs 
at me : ' slio said, with a proud look of superiority, directed 
straight at ^le. 

I was at a h)$s, seriously at a loss, what to do. The out- 
break which I had provoked in leading him to speak of the 
late Mrs. Kustaco warned mo to be careful, and to wait for 
my opportunity, before I reverted to that subject. How else 
could I turn the conversation, so as to lead him, little by little,, 
towards the betrayal of the secrets which ho was keeping from 
me ? Id this uncertainty, one thing only seemed to be plain. 
To let him tell his story, would be simply to let him waste 
the precious minutes. With a vivid remembrance of Ariel's 
* ten claws,' I decided nevertheless on discouraging Dexter & 
new whim, at every opportunity and by every means in my 
power. 
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' Now, Mrs. Valeria 1 ' he began, loudly and loftily. ' Listen. 
Now, Ariel ! Bring your brains to a focus. I improvise 
poetry ; I improvise fiction. We will begin with the gooi 
old formula of the fairy stories. Once upon a time ' 

I was waiting for my opportunity to interrupt him, when 
he interrupted himsel£ He stopped, with a bewildered look. 
He put his hand to his head, and passed it backwards and 
forwards over his forehead. He laughed feebly. 

' I seem to want rousing/ he said. 

Was his mind gone ? There Lad been no signs of it, until 
I had unhappily stirred his memory of the dead mistress of 
Gleninch. Was the weakness which I had already noticed, 
was the bewilderment which I now saw, attributable to the 
influence of a passing disturbance only^? In other words, had 
I witnessed nothing more serious than a first warning to him, 
and to us? Would he soon recover himself, if we were 
patient, and gave him time ? Even Benjamin was interested 
at last ; I saw him trying to look at Dexter round the comer 
of the chair. Even Ariel was surprised and uneasy. She 
had no dark glances to cast at me now. 

We all waited to see what he would do, to hear what he 
would say, next. 

' My harp ! ' he cried. ' Music will rouse me.' 

Ariel brought him his harp. 

' Master ! ' she said, wonderingly. * What *8 come to you 1 ^ 
He waved his hand, commanding her to be silent 

'Ode to Invention,' he announced loftily, addressing, 
himself to me. Poetry and music improvised by Dexter. 
Silence ! Attention ! ' 

His fingers wandered feebly over the harp-strings ; awaken- 
ing no melody, suggesting no words. In a little while, his 
hand dropped ; his head sank forward gently, and rested on 
the frame of the harp. I started to my feet and approached, 
him. Was it a sleep ? or was it a swoon ) 

I touched his arm, and called to him by his name. 
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Ariel instantly stepped between ns, with a threatening look 
at me. At the same moment, Miserrimns Dexter raised hia 
head. My voice had reached him. , He looked at me with a 
curious contemplative quietness in his eyes, which I had 
never seen in them before. 

*• Take away the harp/ he said to Ariel, speaking in languid 
tones, like a man who was very weary. 

The mischievous half-witted creature — ^in sheer stupidity, or 
in downright malice towards me, I am not sure which — irri- 
tated him once more. 

* \VTiy, Master 1 ' she asked, staring at him with the harp 
hugged in her arms. * What has come to you ? Where is 
the story 1 ' 

' We don't want the story,' I interposed. * I have many 
things to say to Mr. Dexter which I have not said 
yet* 

Ariel lifted her heavy hand. * You will have it ! ' she said, 
and advanced towards me. At the same moment the Master s 
voice stopped her. 

* Put away the harp, you fool ! ' he repeated sternly. * And 
wait for the story until I choose to tell it' 

She took th 3 harp submissively back to its place at the end 
of the room. Miserrimus Dexter moved his chair a little closer 
to mine. * I know what will rouse me,' he said, confidentially. 
* Exercise will do it I have had no exercise lately. Wait a 
little, and you will sec* 

He put his hands on the machinery of the chair, and started 
on his customary course down the room. Here again, the 
ominous change in him showed itself under a new form. The 
pace at which he travelled was not the furious pace that I 
remembered ; the chair no longer rushed under him on rum- 
bling and whistling wheels. It went, but it went slowly. Up 
the room, and down the room, he painfully urged it — and then 
he stopped, for want of breath. 

We fdlowed him. Ariel was first, and Benjamin was by 
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my side. He motioned impatieDtly to both of them to stand 
back, and to let me approach him alone. 

* I 'm out of practice/ he said, faintly. * I hadn*t the heart 
to make the wheels roar, and the floor tremble, while you 
were away.' 

Who would not have pitied him ] Who would have re- 
membered his misdeeds at that moment ? Even Ariel felt it. 
I heard her beginning to whine and whimper behind me. 
The magician who alone could rouse the dormant sensi- 
bilities in her nature had awakened them now by his 
neglect. Her fatal cry was heard again, in mournful, moan- 
ing tones. 

'What's come to you, Master? Have you forgot mel 
Where *s the story 1 ' 

* Never mind her,' I whispered to him. * You want the 
fresh air. Send for the gardener. Let us take a drive in 
your pony-chaise.' 

It was useless. Ariel would be noticed. The mournful 
cry came once more. 

' Where 's the story ] Where 's the story 1 * 

The sinking spirit leapt up in Dexter again. 

*You wretch! you fiend!' he cried, whirling his chair 
round, and facing her. * The story is coming. I can tell it ! 
I wilt tell it ! Wine ! You whimpering idiot, get me the 
wine. Why didn't I think of it before? The kingly Bur- 
gundy! that's what I want, Valeria, to set my invention 
alight and flaming in my head. Glasses for everybody ! 
Honour to the King of the Vintages — the Royal Clos 
Vougeot ! ' 

Ariel opened the cupboard in the alcove, and produced the 
wine and the high Venetian glasses. Dexter drained his 
goblet full of Burgundy at a draught; he forced us to 
drink (or at least pretend to drink) with him. Even Ariel 
had her share, this time, and emptied her glass in rivahy 
with her master. The powerful wine mounted almost in- 
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stantly to her weak head. She began to sing hoarsely a song- 
of her own devising, in imitation of Dexter. It was nothing* 
but the repetition, the endless mechanical repetition, of her 
demand for the story. ' Tell ns the stor}'. Master ! master I 
tell us the story ! ' Absorbed over his wine, the Master silently 
filled his goblet for the second time. Benjamin whispered to 
me, while his eye was off ns, * Take my advice, Valeria, for 
once ; let us go.' 

* One last effort,* I whispered back. * Only one ! ' 
Ariel went drowsily on with her song. 

* Tell us the story. Master ! master ! tell us the story.' 
^riscrrimus Dexter looked up from his glass. The generous 

stimulant wai beginning to do its work. I saw the colour 
rising in his face. I saw the bright intelligence flashing again 
in his eyes. The Burgundy had roused him ! The good wine 
offered me a last chance ! 

' Now for the story ! ' he cried. 

* No story ! ' I said. ' I want to talk to you, Mr. Dexter. 
I am not in the humour for a story.* 

* Not in the humour ! ' he repeated, with a gleam of the old 
impish irony showing itself again in his faca ' That 's an 
excuse. I see what it is ! You think my invention is gone — 
and you are not frank enough to confess it. I *11 show you 
you Ve wrong. I '11 show you that Dexter is himself again. 
Silence, you Ariel, or you shall leave the room ! I have got 
it, Mrs. Valeria, all laid out here, with scenes and characters 
complete.* He touched his forehead, and looked at me with 
a furtive and smiling cunning, before he added his next 
words. * It *s the very thing to interest yoxiy my fair friend. 
It *s the Story of a Mistress and a Maid. Come back to tho 
fire and hear it.* 

The Story of a Mistress and a ^laid ? If that meant any- 
thing, it meant the stoiy of Mrs. Beauly and her maid, told 
in disguise ! 

The title, and the look which had escaped him when he 
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-annoiinced it, revived the hope that was well-nigh dead in 
me. He had rallied at last. He was again in possession of 
his natural foresight and his natural cunning. Under pretence 
of telling Ariel her stoiy, he was evidently about to make the 
attempt to mislead me, for the second time. The conclusion 
was irresistible. To use his own words — Dexter was himself 
again. 

I took Benjamin's arm as we followed him back to the fire- 
place in the middle of the room. ' There is a chance for me 
jet/ I whispered. ' Don't forget the signals.' 

We returned to the places which we had already occupied. 
Ariel cast another threatening look at me. She had just 
sense enough left, after emptying her goblet of wine, to be on 
the watch for a new interruption on my part. I fook care, of 
<;ourse, that nothing of the sort should happen. I was now as 
eager as Ariel to hear the story. The subject was full of 
snares for the narrator. At any moment, in the excitement 
of speaking, Dexter's memory of the true events might show 
itself reflected in the circumstances of the fiction. At any 
moment, he might betray himself. 

He looked round him, and began. 

* My public, are you seated ? My public^ are you ready 1 ' 
he asked, gaily. ' ' Your face a little more this way,' he added, 
in his softest and tenderest tones, motioning to me to turn my 
full face towards him. ' Surely I am not asking too much 1 
Tou look at the meanest creature that crawls — ^look at Me. 
Let me find my inspiration in your eyes. Let me feed my 
hungry admiration on your form. Come! have one little 
pitying smile left for the man whose happiness you have 
wrecked. Thank you. Light of my Life, thank you ! ' He 
kissed his hand to me, and threw himself back luxuriously in 
his chair. ' The story,' he resumed. ' The story at last ! In 
what form shall I cast it ? In the dramatic form — the oldest 
way, the truest way, the shortest way of telling a story! 
Title, first A short title, a taking title: ''Mistress and 
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Maid." Scene, the land of romance — ^Italy. Tlm^ the age 
of romance — the fifteenth century. Ha ! look at ArieL 
8he knows no more about the fifteenth century than the 
cat in the kitchen, and yet she is interested already. Happy 
Ariel!' 

Ariel looked at me again, in the double intoxication of the 
wine and the triumph. 

' I know no more than the cat in the kitchen,' she repeated, 
with a broad grin of gratified vanity. * I am " happy Ariel ! ' 
What are You ? * 

Miserrimus Dexter laughed uproariously. 

* Didn't I tell you ? ' he said. * Isn't she fun ? Persons of 
the Drama,' he resumed : — * Three in number. Women only. 
Angelica, a noble lady; noble alike in spirit and in birth. 
Cunegonda, a beautiful devil, in woman's form. Damoride, 
her unfortunate maid. First scene. A dark vaulted chamber 
in a castle. Time, evening. The owls are hooting in the 
wood ; the frogs are croaking in the marsh. Look at 
Ariel ! Her flesh creeps ; she shudders audibly. Admirable 
Ariel ! ' 

My rival in the Master's favour eyed me defiantly. * Ad- 
mirable Ariel ! ' she repeated, in drowsy accents. Miserrimus 
Dexter paused to take up his goblet of Burgundy — placed 
close at hand on a little sliding table attached to his chair. I 
watched him narrowly, as he sipped the wine. The flush was 
still mounting in his face ; the light was still brightening in 
his eyes. He set] down his glass again, with a jovial smack 
of his lips — and went on. 

' Persons present in the vaulted chamber : — Cunegonda and 
Damoridc. Cunegonda speaks. "Damoride!" "Madam]'* 
*'Who lies ill in the chamber above us?" "Madam, the 
noble lady, Angelica." (A pause. Cunegonda speaks again.) 
" Damoride I " " Madam 1 " " How does Angelica like you 1 " 
" Madam, the noble lady, sweet and good to all who approach 
her, is sweet and good to me." "Have you attended on her. 
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Damoride?" "Sometimes, madam, Tvhen the nurse was^ 
weary." "Has she taken her healing medicine from your 
hand 1 " '^ Once or twice, madam, when I happened to be 
by/' " Damoride, take this key, and open the casket on the 
table there." (Damoride obeys.) " Do you see a green vial 
in the casket]" "I see it, madam." "Take it out" 
(Damoride obeys.) " Do you see a liquid in the green vial ? 
can you guess what it is?" ''No, madam." "Shall I tell 
you?" (Damoride bows respectfully.) "Poison is in the 
viaL" (Damoride starts; she shrinks from the poison; she 
would fain put it aside. Her mistress signs to her to keep it 
in her hand ; her mistress speaks.) " Damoride, I have told 
you one of my secrets ; shall I tell you another ? " (Damoride 
waits, fearing what is to come. Her mistress speaks.) " I 
hate the Lady Angelica. Her life stands between me and 
the joy of my heart You hold her life in your hand.'^ 
(Damoride drops on her knees ; she* is a devout person ; she 
crosses herself, and then she speaks.) " Mistress, you terrify 
me. Mistress, what do I hearl" (Cunegonda advances, 
stands over her, looks down on her with terrible eyes, 
whispers the next words.) "Damoride, the Lady Angelica 
must die — and I must not be suspected. The Lady Angelica 
must die— and by your hand." ' 

He paused again. To sip the wine once more? No; to 
drink a deep draught of it, this time. 

Was the stimulant beginning to fail him already ? 

I looked at him attentively, as he laid himself back again 
in his chair, to consider for a moment before he went on. 

The flush on his face was as deep as ever ; but the bright- 
ness in his eyes was beginning to fade already. I had noticed 
that he spoke more and more slowly as he advanced to 
the later dialogue of the scene. Was he feeling the effort of 
invention already? Had the time come when the wine had 
done all that the wine could do for him ? 

We waited. Ariel sat watching him, with vacantly-staring 
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-eyes and vacantly-open mouth. Benjamin, impenetrably ex- 
pecting the signal, kept his open note-book on his knee, covered 
by his hand. 

Miserrimus Dexter went on. 

'Damoride hears those temble words; Damoride claspe 
ber hands in entreaty. '' Oh, madam ! madam ! how can I 
kill the dear and noble lady 1 What motive have I for harm- 
ing herl" Cunegonda answers, "You have the motive of 
obeying Me.'' Damoride falls with her face on the floor, 
At her mistress's feet. " Madam, I cannot do it ! Madam, I 
dare not do it ! " Cunegonda answers, " You run no risk : I 
have my plan for diverting discovery from myself, and my 
plan for diverting discovery from you." Damoride repeats, 
" I cannot do it ! I dare not do it ! " Canegonda's eyes flash 
lightnings of rage. She takes from its place of concealment 
in her bosom ' 

He stopped in the middle of the sentence, and put his hand 
to bis head. Not like a man in pain, but like a man who bad 
lost his idea. 

Would it be well if I tried to help him to recover b?s 
idea ? or would it be wiser (if I could only do it) to keep 
silence ? 

I could see the drift of his story plainly enough. His 
object, under the thin disguise of the Italian romance, was to 
meet my unanswerable objection to suspecting Mrs. Beauly's 
maid — the objection that the woman had no motive for com- 
mitting herself to an act of murder. If he could practically 
contradict this, by discovering a perfectly reasonable and per- 
fectly probable motive, his end would be gained. Those 
inquiries which I had pledged myself to pursue — those in- 
quiries which might, at any moment, take a turn that directly 
concerned him — would, in that case, be successfully diverted 
from the right to the wrong person. The innocent maid 
would set my strictest scrutiny at defiance ; and Dexter would 
be safely shielded behind her. 
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I determined to give him time. Not a word passed 
my lips. 

The minutes followed each other. I waited in the deepest 
anxiety. It was a trying and a critical moment If he suc- 
ceeded in inventing a probable motive, and in shaping it 
neatly to suit the purpose of his story, he would prove, by 
that act alone, that there were reserves of mental power 
still left in him, which the practised eye of the Scotch 
doctor had failed to see. But the question was — would 
he do it? 

He did it ! Not in a new way ; not in a convincing way ; 
not without a painfully-evident effort. Still, well done, or ill 
done, he found a motive for the maid. 

*■ Cunegonda,' he resumed, ' takes from its place of conceal- 
ment in her bosom a written paper, and unfolds it. '* Look 
at this," she says. Damoride looks at the paper, and sinks 
again at her mistress's feet in a paroxysm of horror and 
despair. Cunegonda is in possession of a shameful secret 
in the maid's past life. Cunegonda can say to her, '* Choose 
your alternative. Either submit to an exposure which dis- 
graces you, and disgraces your parents, for ever — or make up 
your mind to obey ^le." Damoride might submit to the dis- 
grace if it only affected herself. But her parents are honest 
people ; she cannot disgrace her parents. She is driven to her 
last refuge — there is no hope of melting the hard heart of 
<Dunegonda. Her only resource is to raise difficulties ; she 
tries to show that there are obstacles between her and the 
<;rime. "Madam! madam!" she cries, "how can I do it, 
when the nurse is there to see me ? " Cunegonda answers, 
'-^ Sometimes the nurse sleeps ; sometimes the nurse is away.*' 
Damoride still persists. '' ^ladam ! madam ! the door is kept 
locked, and the nurse has got the key." ' 

The key ! I instantly thought of the missing key at Glen- 
inch. Had Kt thought of it too ? He certainly checked him- 
self as the word escaped him. I resolved to make the signal I 

A A 
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I rested my elbow on the arm of my chair, and played witb 
TSi^ earring. Benjamin took out his pencil, and arranged his 
note-book, so that Ariel could not see what he was about, if 
she happened to look his way. 

We waited, until it pleased Miserrimus Dexter to pro- 
ceed. The interval was a long one. His hand went up 
again to his forehead. A duller and duller look was palpably 
stealing over his eyes. When he did speak, it was not to go 
on with the narrative, but to put a question. 

< Where did I leave off?' he asked. 

My hopes sank again as rapidly as they had risen. I 
managed to answer him, however, without showing any 
change in my manner. 

* You left off,' I said, * where Damoride was speaking to^ 
Cunegonda ' 

* Yes ! yes I ' he interposed. * And what did she say ? ' 

* She said, " The door is kept locked, and the nurse has goi^ 
the key."' 

He instantly leaned forward in his chair. 

* No ! ' he answered, vehemently. * You 're wrong. "Key ? " 
Nonsense ! I never said " Key." ' 

* I thought you did, Mr. Dexter.' 

* I never did ! I said something else ; and you have for- 
gotten it.' 

I refrained from disputing with him, in fear of what might 
follow. We waited again. Benjamin, sullenly submitting to 
my caprices, had taken down the questions and answers that 
had passed between Dexter and myself. He still mechanically 
kept his page open, and still held his pencil in readiness to go 
on. Ariel, quietly submitting to the drowsy influence of the 
wine while Dexter's voice was in her ears, felt uneasily the 
change to silence. She glanced round her restlessly ; she 
lifted her eyes to * the Master.' 

There he sat, silent, with his hand to his head, still 
fitruggling to marshal his wandering thoughts; still trying 
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to see light tlirougli the darkness that was closing round 
him. 

' Master ! ' cried Ariel, piteously, ' what 's become of the 
story?* 

He started as if she had awakened him out of a sleep : he 
shook his head impatiently, as though he wanted to throw off 
some oppression that weighed upon it. 

' Patience ! patience ! ' he said. * The story is going on 
again.' 

He dashed at it desperately : he picked up the first lost 
thread that fell in his way, reckless whether it was the right 
thread or the wrong one. 

' Damoride fell on her knees. She burst into tears. She 
said ' 

He stopped, and looked about him with vacant eyes. 

' What name did I give the other woman ? ' he asked ; not 
putting the question to me, or .to either of my companions : 
asking it of himself, or asking it of the empty air. 

' You called the other woman, Ounegonda,' I said. 

At the sound of my voice, his eyes turned slowly — ^turned 
on me, and yet failed to look at me. Dull and absent, still 
and changeless, they were eyes that seemed to be fixed on 
something far away. Even his voice was altered when he 
spoke next. It had dropped to a quiet, vacant, monotonous 
tone. I had heard something like it while I was watching by my 
husband's bedside, at the time of Ms delirium — when Eustace^s 
mind appeared to be too weaiy to follow his speech. Was 
the end so near as this ? 

' I called her Cunegonda,' he repeated. ' And I called the 
other ' 

He stopped once more. 

' And you called the other Damoride/ I said. 

Ariel looked up at him with a broad stare of bewilderment 
She pulled impatiently at the sleeve of his jacket, to attract, 
his notice. 
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' Is this the story, Master ? ' she asked. 

He answered without looking at her ; his changeless eyes 
still fixed, as it seemed, on something &r away. 

'This is the story,' he said, absently. 'But why Cone- 
gonda ? why Damoride ? Why not Mistress and Maid ) It 'a 
easier to remember Mistress and Maid ' 

He hesitated ; he shivered as he tried to raise In'mwAlf in 
his chair. Then he seemed to rally. ' What did the Maid 
say to the Mistress ? ' he muttered. ' What t what ? what I ' 
He hesitated again. Then, something seemed to dawn upon 
him, unexpectedly. Was it some new thought that had struck 
him ? Or some lost thought that he had recovered ? Impos- 
sible to say ! He went on, suddenly and rapidly went on, in 
these strange words. 

* « The letter." The Maid said, " The letter." Oh, my 
heart ! Every word a dagger. A dagger in my heart. Oh, 
you letter. Horrible, horrible, horrible letter.* 

What, in God's name, was he talking about 1 What did 
those words mean ? 

Was he unconsciously pursuing his faint and fragmentary 
recollections of a past time at Gleninch, under the delusion 
that he was going on with the story ? In the wreck of the 
other faculties, was memory the last to sink ? Was the truth, 
the dreadful truth, glimmering on me dimly, through the 
awful shadow cast before it by the^ advancing eclipse of the 
brain 7 My breath failed me ; a nameless horror crept through 
my whole being. 

Benjamin, with his pencil in his hand, cast one warning 
look at me. Ariel was quiet and satisfied. ' Gk> on. Master,' 
was all she said. I like it! I like it! Go on with the 
story.' 

He went on — like a man sleeping with his eyes open, and 
talking in his sleep. 

' The Maid said tx) the Mistress. No : the Mistress said to 
the Maid. The Mistress said, '' Show him the letter. Must, 
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innst^ mnst do it." The Maid said, ''No. Mustn't do 
Shan't show it. Stuff. Nonsense. Let him suffer. Wc can 
get him off. Show it? No. Let the worst come to the 

worst. Show it then." The Mistress said ' He paused, 

and waved his hand rapidly to and fro before his eyes, as if 
he was brushing away some visionary confusion or entangle- 
ment. ' Which was it last ? ' he said, ' Mistress or Maid ? 
Mistress? No. Maid speaks, of course. Loud. Positive. 
" You scoundrels. Keep away firom that table. The Diary 's 
there. Number Nine, Caldershaws. Ask for Dandle. You 
shan't have the Diary. A secret in your ear. The Diary 
will hang him. I won't have him hanged. How dare you 
touch my chair? My chidr is Me? How dare you touch 
Mer 

The last words burst on me like a gleam of light ! I had 
read them in the Report of the Trial — in the evidence of 
the sheriff's officer. Miserrimus Dexter had spoken in those 
veiy terms, when he had tried vainly to prevent the men from 
seizing my husband*s papers, and when the men had pushed 
his chair out of the room. There was no doubt now of what 
his memory was busy with. The mystery at Gleninch ! His 
last backward flight of thought circled, feebly and more feebly, 
nearer and nearer to the mystery at Qleninch ! 

Ariel roused him again. She had no mercy on him ; she 
insisted on hearing the whole story. 

' Why do you stop. Master ? Get along with it ! get along 
with it! Tell us quick — what did the Missus say to the 
Maid ? ' 

He laughed feebly^ and tried to imitate her. 

' What did the Missus say to the Maid ? ' he repeated. His 
laugh died away. He went on speaking, more and more vacantly, 
more and more rapidly. 'The Mistress said to the Maid, 
" We Ve got him off. What about the letter ? Bum it now. 
No fire in the grate. No matches in the box. House topsy- 
turvy. Servants all gone. Tear it up. Shake it up in the 
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basket. Along with the rest Shake it up. Waste paper. 
Throw it away. Gone for ever. Oh, Sara, Sara, Sara. Gone 
forever."' 

Ariel clapped her hands, and mimicked him, in her turn. 

* " Oh, Sara, Sara, Sara," ' she repeated. ' " Gone for ever." 
That 's prime. Master ! Tell us — who was Sara ? ' 

His lips moved. But his voice sank so low that I could 
barely hear him. He began again, wath the old melancholy 
refrain. 

* The Maid said to the Mistress. No : the Mistress said to 
the Maid—' He stopped abruptly, and raised himself 
erect in the chair; he threw up both his hands above his 
head ; and burst into a frightful screaming laugh. ' Aha-ha- 
ha-ha ! How funny ! Why don't you laugh ? Funny, 
funny, funny, funny. Aha-ha-ha ha-ha ' 

He fell back in the chair. The shrill and dreadful laugh 
died away into a low sob. Then there was one long, deep, 
wearily- drawn breath. Then, nothing but a mute vacant face 
turned up to the ceiling, with eyes that looked blindly, with 
lips parted in a senseless, changeless grin. Nemesis at last ! 
The foretold doom had fallen on him. The night had come. 

But one feeling animated me, when the first shock was 
over. Even the horror of that fearful sight seemed only to 
increase the -pity that I felt for the stricken wretch. I started 
impulsively to my feet. Seeing nothing, thinking of nothing, 
but the helpless figure in the chair, I sprang forward to raise 
him ; to revive him \ to recall him (if such a thing might be 
possible) to himself. At the first step that I took, I felt 
hands on me — I was violently drawn back. * Are you blind )' 
cried Benjamin, dragging me nearer and nearer to the door. 
'Look there!' 

He pointed ; and I looked. 

Ariel had been beforehand with me. She had raised her 
master in the chair ; she had got one arm round him. In her 
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free hand shQ brandished an Indian club, torn from a 'trophy' 
of Oriental weapons that ornamented the wall over the fire- 
place. The creature was transfigured ! Her dull eyes gla^ 
like the eyes of a wild animal She gnashed her teeth in the 
frenzy that possessed her. ' Tou have done this ! ' she shouted 
to me, waving the club furiously round and round over her 
head. ' Come near him ; and I 'U dash your brains out ! I '11 
mash you till there 's not a whole bone left in your skin ! ' 
Benjamin, still holding me with one hand, opened the door 
with the other. I let him do with me as he would ; Ariel 
fascinated me ; I could look at nothing but ArieL Her frenzy 
vanished as she saw us retreating. She dropped the club : 
she threw both arms round him, and nestled her head on his 
bosom, and sobbed and wept over him. ' Master ! Master ! 
They shan't vex you any more. Look up again. Laugh at 
me as you used to do. Say, "Ariel; you're a fooL" Be 
like yourself again ! ' I was forced into the next room. I heard 
a long, low, wailing cry of misery from a poor creature who 
loved him with a dog's fidelity and a woman's devotion. The 
heavy door was closed between us. I was in the quiet ante- 
chamber ; crying over that piteous sight ; clinging to my 
kind old friend, as helpless and as useless as a child. 
Benjamin turned the key in the lock. 
' There 's no use in crying about it,' he said quietly. *■ It 
would be more to the purpose, Valeria, if you thanked Qod 
that you have got out of that room, safe and sound. Come 
with me.' 

He took the key out of the lock, and led me downstairs 
into the haU. After a little consideration, he opened the 
front door of the house. The gardener was still quietly at 
work in the grounds. 

' Your master is taken ill,' Benjamin said ; ' and the woman 
who attends upon him has lost her head — ^if she ever had a 
(head to lose. Where does the nearest doctor live % ' 

The man's devotion to Dexter showed itself as the woman's 
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devotion had shown itself — in the man's rough way. He 
threw down the spade, with an oath. 

' The Master taken bad ? ' he said. < I 'U fetch the doctor. 
I shall find him sooner than you will.' 

'Tell the doctor to bring a man with him/ Benjamin 
added. ' He may want help/ 

The gardener turned round sternly. 

* Vm the man/ he said. ' Nobody shall help but me.' 

He left us. I sat down on one of the chairs in the haU, 
and did my best to compose myself. Benjamin walked to and 
fro, deep in thought. * Both of them fond of him/ I heard 
my old friend say to himself. * Half monkey, half man — and 
both of them fond of him. Thai beats me.' 

The gardener returned with the doctor — a quiet, dark, re- 
solute man. Benjamin advanced to meet them. ' I have got 
the key,' he said. Shall I go upstairs with you ? ' 

Without answering, the doctor drew Benjamin aside into a 
comer of the hall. The two talked together in low voices. 
At the end of it, the doctor said, * Give me the key. You can 
bo of no use ; you will only irritate her.' 

With those words, he beckoned to the gardener. He was 
about to lead the way up the stairs, when I ventured to stop him. 

* May I stay in the hall. Sir ?' I said. * I am very anxious 
to hear how it ends.* 

He looked at rae for a moment before he replied. 
' You had better go home. Madam/ he said. * Is the 
gardener acquainted with your address ? ' 
' Yes, Sir.' 

* Very well. I will let you know how it ends, by means 
of the gardener. Take my advice. Go home.' 

Benjamin placed my arm in his. I looked back, and saw 
the doctor and the gardener ascending the stairs together, on 
their way to the locked-up room. 

* Never mind the doctor ! ' I whispered. ' Let 's wait in the 
garden.' 
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Benjamin would not hear of deceiying the doctor. ' I mean- 
to take you home/ he said. I looked at him in amazement. 
My old friend, who was all meekness and submission, so long 
as there was no emergency to try him, now showed tho- 
dormant reserve of manly spirit and decision in his nature, as 
he had never (in my experience) shown it yet. He led me 
into the garden. We had kept our cab : it was waiting for 
us at the gate. 

On our way home, Benjamin produced his note-book. 

^ What 's to be done, my dear, with the gibberish that I 
have written here ? ' he said. 

' Have you written it all down ? ' I asked, in surprise. 

' When I undertake a duty I do it,' he answered. ' You 
never gave me the signal to leave off — you never moved your 
chair. I have written every word of it What shall I do ?. 
Throw it out of the cab- window ? ' 

* Give it to me ! ' 

* What are you going to do with it ] ' 

* I don't know yet I will ask Mr. Playmore.' 



CHAPTER XLI. 

MR. PLAYMORK IN A NEW CHARACTER. 

By that night's post — although I was far from being fit to- 
make the exertion — ^I wrote to Mr. Playmore, to tell him 
what had taken place, and to beg for his earliest assistance 
and advice. 

The notes in Benjamin's book were partly written in short- 
hand, and were, on that account, of no use to me in their 
existing condition. At my request, he made two fair copies. 
One of the copies I enclosed in my letter to Mr. Playmore. 
The other I laid by me, on my bedside table when I went to» 
rest. 
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Over and over again, tlirough the long hours of the wake- 
ful night, I read and re-read the last words which had 
dropped from Miserrimus Dexter's lips. Was it possible to 
interpret them to any useful purpose % At the very outset, 
they seemed to set interpretation at defiance. After trying 
vainly to solve the hopeless problem, I did at last what I 
might as well have done at first — I threw down the paper in 
despair. Where were my bright visions of discovery and 
success now? Scattered to the winds! Was there the 
faintest chance of the stricken man*s return to reason ? I 
remembered too well what I had seen to hope for it The 
closing lines of the medical report which I had read in Mr. 
Playmore's office recurred to my memory, in the stillness of 
the night. ' When the catastrophe has happened, his friends 
can entertain no hope of his cure : the balance once lost, will 
be lost for life.' 

The confirmation of that terrible sentence was not long in 
reaching me. llie next morning the gardener brought a 
note, containing the information which the doctor had pro- 
mised to give me on the previous day. 

Miserrimus Dexter and Ariel were still where Benjamin 
and I had left them together — in the long room. They were 
watched by skilled attendants; waiting the decision of 
Dexter's nearest relative (a younger brother), who lived in the 
country, and who had been communicated with by telegraph. 
It had been found impossible to part the faithful Ariel from 
her Master, without using the bodily restraints adopted in 
cases of raging insanity. The doctor and the gardener (both 
unusually strong men) had failed to hold the poor creature, 
when they first attempted to remove her on entering the 
.room. Directly they permitted her to return to her Master, 
the frenzy vanished : she was perfectly quiet and contented, 
80 long as they let her sit at his feet and look at him. 

Sad as this was, the report of Miserrimus Dexter's condi- 
tion was more melancholy stilL 
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^ My patient is in a state of absolute imbecility ' — ^those 
were the words in the doctor's letter; and the gardener's 
simple narrative confirmed them as the truest words that 
could have been used. Dexter was unconscious of poor Ariel's 
devotion to him — he did not even appear to know that she 
was present in the room. For hours together, he remained 
in a state of utter lethargy in his chair. He showed an 
animal interest in his meals, and a greedy animal enjoyment 
of eating and drinking as much as he could get — and that 
was all. ' This morning/ the honest gardener said to me, at 
parting, ' we thought he seemed to wake up a bit. Looked 
about him, you know, and made queer signs with his hands. 
I couldn't make out what he meant j no more could the 
doctor. She knew, poor thing — she did. Went and got him 
his harp, and put his hand up to it. Lord bless you, no use ! 
He couldn't play, no more than I can. Twanged at it any- 
how, and grinned and gabbled to himself. No : he '11 never 
come right again. Any person can see that, without the 
doctor to help 'em. Enjoys his meals, as I told you ; and 
that 's all. It would be the best thing that could happen, if 
it would please Gk)d to take him. There 's no more to be 
said. I wish you good morning, Ma'am.' 

He went away with the tears in his eyes ; and left me, I 
own it, with the tears in mine. 

An hour later, there came some news which revived me. I 
received a telegram from Mr. Playmore, expressed in these 
welcome words : ' Obliged to go to London by to-night's mail 
train. Expect me to breakfast to-morrow morning.' 

The appearance of the lawyer at our breakfast-table duly 
followed the appearance of his telegram. His first words 
cheered me. To my infinite surprise and relief, he was far 
from sharing the despondent view which I took of my posi- 
tion. 

' I don't deny,' he said, ' that there are some serious obsta- 
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des in yoiur way. But I should never have called here before 
I attend to my professional business in London, if Mr. Ben- 
jamin's notes had not produced a veiy strong impression on 
my mind. For the first time, as / thiuk — ^yon really have a 
prospect of success. For the first time^ I feel justified in 
offering (under certain restrictions) to help you. That miser- 
able wretch, in the collapse of his intelligence, has done what 
he would never have done in the possession of his sense and 
cunning — he has let us see the first precious glimmerings of 
the light of truth.' 

' Are you sure it is the truth ? ' I asked. 

' In two important particulars,' he answered, ' I know it to 
be the truth. Your idea about him is the right one. His 
memory (as you suppose) was the least injured of his facul- 
ties, and was the last to give way, under the strain of trying 
to tell that story. I believe his memory to have been speak- 
ing to you (unconsciously to himself) in all that he said — 
from the moment when the first reference to "the letter' 
escaped him, to the end.' 

• But what does the reference to the letter mean ? ' I asked. 
* For my part, I am entirely in the dark about it' 

*So am I,' he answered, frankly. *The chief one among 
the obstacles which I mentioned just now, is the obstacle pre- 
sented by that same " letter." The late Mrs. Eustace must 
have been connected with it in some way — or Dexter would 
never have spoken of it as "a dagger in his heart "; Dexter 
would never have coupled her name with the words which 
describe the tearing up of the letter, and the throwing of it 
away. I can arrive with some certainty at this result, and I 
can get no further. I have no more idea than you have of 
who wrote the letter, or of what was written in it. If we 
are ever to make that discovery — probably the most important 
discovery of all — we must despatch our first inquiries a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles. In plain English, my dear 
lady, we must send to America.' 
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This, naturally enough, took me completely by surprise. I 
waited eagerly to hear why we were to send to America. 

' It rests with you,' he proceeded, ' when you hear what I 
have to tell you, to say whether you will go to the expense of 
sending a man to New York, or not. I can find the right 
man for the purpose ; and I estimate the expense (including 
a telegram) ^ 

* Never mind the expense ! ' I interposed, losing all 
patience with the eminently Scotch view of the case 
which put my purse in the first place of importance. 'I 
don't care for the expense ; I want to know what you have 
discovered.' 

He smiled. ^ She doesn't care for the expense,' he said to 
himself, pleasantly. ' How like a woman ! ' 

I might have retorted, ^ He thinks of the expense, before 
he thinks of anything else. How like a Scotchman ! ' As it 
was, I was too anxious to be witty. I only drummed impa- 
tiently with my fingers on the table ; and said, ' Tell me ! 
teU me ! ' 

He took out the fair copy from Benjamin's note-book, 
which I had sent to him, and showed me these among Dexter's 
closing words : — * What about the letter ? Burn it now. No 
fire in the grate. No matches in the box. House topsy- 
turvy. Servants all gone.' 

'Do you really understand what those words meanl' I 
asked. 

' I look back into my own experience,' he answered ; ' and 
I understand perfectly what the words mean.' 

' And can you make me understand them too V 

'Easily. In those incomprehensible sentences, Dexter s 
memory has correctly recalled certain facts. I have only to 
tell you the facts ; and you will be as wise as I am. At the 
time of the Trial, your husband surprised and distressed me 
by insisting on the instant dismissal of all the household ser- 
vants at GlenincL I was instructed to pay them a quarter's 
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wages in advance ; to give them the excellent written diarac- 
ten which their good conduct thoroughly deeerved, and ta 
aee the house clear of them at an hoar's notice. Eustace's 
motive for this summaiy proceeding was much the same 
motive which animated his conduct towards you. ^ If I am 
ever to return to Qleninch," he said, ''I cannot fietce my 
honest servants, aftef the infamy of having stood my trial for 
murder." There was his reason ! Nothing that I could say 
to him, poor fellow, shook his resolution. I dismissed the 
servants accordingly. At an homr's notice, they quitted the 
house, leaving their work for the day all undone. The only 
persons placed in charge of Qleninch were persons who lived 
on the outskirts of the park — that is to say, the lodge-keeper 
and his wife and daughter. On the last day of the Trial, I 
instructed the daughter to do her best to make the rooms 
tidy. She was a good girl enough ; but she had no experi- 
ence as a housemaid : it would never enter her head to lay 
the bedroom fires ready for lighting, or to replenish the empty 
match-boxes. Those chance words that dropped from Dexter 
would, no doubt, exactly describe the state of his room, when 
he returned to Glcninch, with the prisoner and his mother, 
from Edinburgh. That he tore up the mysterious letter in 
his bedroom, and (finding no means immediately at hand for 
burning it) that he threw the fragments into the empty grate, 
or into the waste-paper basket, seems to be the most reason- 
able conclusion that we can draw from what we know. In 
any case, he would not have much time to think about 
it. Everj' thing was done in a hurry on that day. Eustace 
and his mother, accompanied by Dexter, left for England the 
same evening by the night-train. I myself locked up the 
house, and gave the keys to the lodge-keeper. It was under- 
stood that he was to look after the preservation of the recep- 
tion-rooms on the ground floor ; and that his wife and 
daughter were to perform the same service, between them, in 
the rooms upstairs. On receiving your letter, I drove at once 
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to Oleninchy to question the old woman on the subject of the 
bedrooms, and of Dezter's room especially. She remembered 
the time when the house was shut up, by associating it witL 
the time when she was confined to her bed by an attack of 
sciatica. She had not crossed the lodge-door, she was sure, 
for at least a week (if not longer) after Gleninch had been 
left in charge of her husband and herself. Whatever was 
done in the way of keeping the bedrooms aired and tidy, 
during her illness, was done by her daughter. She, and she 
only, must have disposed of any litter which might have been 
lying about in Dezter's room. Not a vestige of torn paper, 
as I can myself certify, is to be discovered in any part of the 
room, now. Where did the girl find the fragments of the 
letter? and what did she do with them? Those are the 
questions (if you approve of it) which we must send three 
thousand miles away to ask — for this sufficient reason, that 
the lodge-keeper's daughter was married more than a year 
since, and that she is settled with her husband in business at 
New York. It rests with you to decide what is to be done. 
Don't let me mislead you with false hopes ! Don't let me 
tempt you to throw away your money ! Even if this woman 
does remember what she did with the torn paper, the chances, 
at this distance of time, are enormously against our ever 
recovering a single morsel of it. Be in no haste to decide. 
I have my work to do in the City — I can give you the whole 
day to think it over.' 

' Send the man to New York by the next steamer,* I said. 
' There is my decision, Mr. Playmore, without keeping you 
waiting for it ! ' 

He shook his head, in grave disapproval of my impe- 
tuosity. In my former interview with him, we had never once 
touched on the question of money. I was now, for the first 
time, to make acquaintance with Mr. Playmore on the purely 
Scotch side of his character ! 

' Why, you don't even know what it will cost you ! ' he ex- 
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•daimedy taking out his pocket-book with the air of a maa 
who was equally startled and scandalised. ' Wait till I tot it 
up/ he said, ' in English and American money.* 

*• I can't wait ! I want to make more discoveries ! ' 

He took no notice of my interruption : he went on im- 
penetrably with his calculations. 

'The man will go second-class and will take a return- 
ticket. Very well. His ticket includes his food ; and (being, 
thank God, a teetotaller) he won't waste your money in buying 
liquor on board. Arrived at New York, he will go to a cheap 
Oerman house, where he will, as I am credibly informed, be 
boarded and lodged at the rate ' 

By this time (my patience being completely worn out) 
I had taken my cheque-book from the table- drawer ; had 
signed my name ; and had handed the blank cheque across 
the table to my legal adviser. 

* Fill it in with whatever the man wants,' T said. * And 
for Heaven's sake let us get back to Dexter I ' 

Mr. Playmoro fell back in his chair, and lifted his hands 
and eyes to the ceiling. I was not in the least impressed by 
that solemn appeal to the unseen powers of arithmetic and 
money. 1 insisted positively on being fed with more infor- 
mation. 

* Listen to this,' I went on ; reading from Benjamin's notes. 
* What did Dexter mean, when he said, " Number Nine, 
<\ildcrshaws. Ask for Dandie. You shan't have the Diary. 
A secret in your ear. The Diary will hang him 1 ' How 
came Dexter to know what was in my husband's Diary ? 
And what does he mean by " Number Nine, Caldcrshaws," 
and the rest of it % Facts again ? ' 

* Facts again ! * Mr. Playmore answered, * muddled up to- 
gether, as you may say — ^but positive facts for all that. 
Caldershaws, you must know, is one of the most disreputable 
districts in Edinburgh. One of my clerks (whom I am in the 
habit of employing confidentially) volunteered to inquire for 
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^' Dandle/' at '^ Namber nine." It was a tickliah business, in 
every way ; and my man wisely took a person with him who 
was known in the neighbourhood. ** Number nine " turned 
out to be (ostensibly) a shop for the sale of rags and old iron ; 
and '' Dandie " was suspected of trading now and then, addi- 
tionally, as a receiver of stolen goods. Thanks to the 
influence of his companion, backed by a bank-note (which can 
be repaid, by the way, out of the fund for the American ex- 
penses), my clerk succeeded in making the fellow speak. Not 
to trouble you with needless details, the result in substance 
was this. A fortnight or more before the date of Mrs. 
Eustace's death, '* Dandie " made two keys from wax models 
supplied to him by a new customer. The mystery observed 
in the matter by the agent who managed it, excited Dandie's 
distrust. He had the man privately watched before he deli- 
vered the keys ; and he ended in discovering that his customer 
was — Miserrimus Dexter. Wait a little ! I have not done 
yet Add to this information Dexter's incomprehensible 
knowledge of the contents of your husband's Diary ; and the 
product is — that the wax models sent to the old iron shop in 
Caldershaws, were models taken by the theft from the key erf 
the Diary and the key of the table-drawer in which it was 
kept. I have my own idea of the revelations that are still to 
come, if this matter is properly followed up. Never mind 
going into that, at present Dexter (I tell you again) is 
answerable for the late Mrs. Eustace's death. How he is 
answerable, I believe you are in a fair way of finding out 
And, more than that, I say now, what I could not venture to 
say before— it is a duty towards Justice, as well as a duty to- 
wards your husband, to bring the truth to light. As for the 
difficulties to be encountered, I don't think they need daunt 
you. The greatest difficulties give way in the end, when they 
are attacked by the united alliance of patience, resolution, — 
wid economy.' 

With a strong emphasis on the last words, my worthy 

B B 
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adviser, mindful of the flight of time and the claims of busi- 
ness, rose to take his leave. 

' One word more,' I said, as he held out his hand. ' Can 
you manage to see Miserrimus Dexter before you go back to 
Edinburgh ? From what the gardener told me, his brother 
must be with him by this time. It would be a relief to me 
to hear the latest news of him, and to hear it from you.' 

' It is part of my business in London to see him,' said Mr. 
Playmore. ' But, mind ! I have no hope of his recovery : 
I only wish to satisfy m^^self that his brother is able and will- 
ing to take care of him. So far as uv are concerned, Mrs. 
Eustace, that unhappy man has said his last words.' 

He opened the door — stopped — considered — and came 
back to me. 

'With regard to that matter of sending the agent to 
America,' he resumed. * I propose to have the honour of 
submitting to you a brief abstract ' 

* Oh, Mr. riaymore ! ' 

' A brief abstract in writing, Mrs. Eustace, of the estimated 
expenses of the whole proceeding. You will be good enough 
maturely to consider the same ; making any remarks on it, 
tending to economy, which may suggest themselves to your 
mind at the time. And you will further oblige me, if you 
approve of the abstract, by yourself filling in the blank space 
on your cheque with the needful amount in words and figures. 
No, Madam ! I really cannot justify it to my conscience to 
carry about my person any such loose and reckless document 
as a blank cheque. There 's a total disregard of the first 
claims of prudence and economy implied in this small slip of 
paper, which is nothing less than a flat contradiction of the 
principles that have governed my whole life. T can't 
submit to flat contradiction. Good morning, Mrs. Eustace — 
good morning.' 

He laid my cheque on the table with a low bow, and left 
me. Among the curious developments of human stupidity 
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which occasionally present themselves to view, sarely the least 
excusable is the stupidity which, to this day, persists in won- 
dering why the Scotch succeed so well in life ! 



CHAPTER XLTL 

MOBB SURPRISES. 

Thb same evening I received my *■ abstract ' by the hands of a 
clerk. 

It was an intensely characteristic document. My expenses 
were remorselessly calculated down to shillings and even to 
pence ; and our unfortunate messenger*s instructions, in re- 
spect of his expenditure, were reduced to a nicety which must 
have made his life in America nothing less than a burden to 
him. In mercy to the man, I took the liberty, when I wrote 
back to Mr. Playmore, of slightly increasing the indicated 
amount of the figures which were to appear on the cheque. I 
ought to have better known the correspondent whom I had to 
deal with. Mr. Playmore's reply (informing me that our 
emissary had started on his voyage) returned a receipt in due 
form — and the whole of the surplus money, to the List farthing I 

A few hurried lines accompanied the ' abstract,' and stated 
the result of the lawyer s visit to Miserrimus Dexter. 

There was no change for the better — there was no change 
at all. Mr. Dexter (the brother) had arrived at the house, 
accompanied by a medical man accustomed to the charge of 
the insane. The new doctor declined to give any definite 
opinion on the case until he had studied it carefully with 
plenty of time at his disposal. It had been accordingly 
arranged that he should remove Miserrimus Dexter to the 
asylum of which he was the proprietor, as soon as the prepa- 
rations for receiving the patient could be completed. The 
one difi^culty that still remained to be met, related to the dis- 
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posal of the faithful creature who had never left her master, 
night or day, since the catastrophe had happened. Ariel had 
no friends, and no money. The proprietor of the asylum 
could not be expected to receive her without the customary 
payment ; and Mr. Dexter^s brother ' regretted to say that he 
was not rich enough to find the money.' A forcible separa- 
tion from the one human being whom she loved, and a 
removal in the character of a pauper to a public asylum — 
such was the prospect which awaited the unfortunate creature, 
unless some one interfered in her favour before the end of 
the week. 

Under these sad circumstances, good Mr. Play more — pass- 
ing over the claims of economy in favour of the claims of 
humanity — suggested that we should privately start a Sub- 
scription, and offered to head the list liberally himself. 

T must have written all these pages to very little purpose, 
if it is necessary for me to add that I instantly sent a letter to 
Mr. Dexter (the brother) undertaking to be answerable for 
whatever money was required, while the subscriptions were 
being collected, and only stipulating that when Miserrimus 
Dexter was removed to the asylum, Ariel should accompany 
him. This was readily conceded. But serious objections 
were raised, when I further requested that she might be per- 
mitted to attend on her master in the asylum, as she had 
attended on him in the house. The rules of the establishment 
forbade it, and the universal practice in such cases forbade it^ 
and so on, and so on. However, by dint of perseverance and 
persuasion, I so far carried my point as to gain a reasonable 
concession. During certain hours in the day, and under 
certain wise restrictions, Ariel was to bo allowed the privilege 
of waiting on the ^Master in his room, as well as of accompany- 
ing him when he was brought out in his chair to take the air 
in the garden. For the honour of humanity, let me add, that 
the liability which I had undertaken made no very serious 
demands on my resources. Placed in Benjamin's charge, our 
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subscription list prospered. Friends, and even strangers 
sometimes, opened their hearts and their parses when they 
heard Ariel's melancholy story. 

The day which foUowed the day of Mr. Playmore's visit 
brought me news from Spain, in a letter from my mother-in- 
law. To describe what I felt, when I broke the seal, and 
read the first lines, is simply impossible. Let Mrs. Macallan 
be heard on this occasion in my place. 

Thus she wrote : — 

* Prepare yourself, my dearest Valeria, for a delightful sur- 
prise. Eustace has justified my confidence in him. When 
he returns to England, he returns — ^if you will let him — ^to 
his wife. 

' This resolution, let me hasten to assure you, has not been 
brought about by any persuasions of mine. It is the natural 
outgrowth of your husband's gratitude and your husband*s 
love. The first words he said to me, when ho was able to 
speak, were these : " If I live to return to England, and if I 
go to Valeria, do you think she will forgive me ] " We can 
only leave it to you, my dear, to give the answer. If you 
love us, answer us by return of post. 

' Having now told you what he said, when I first informed 
him that you had been his nurse — and remember, if it seems 
very little, that he is still too weak to speak, except with 
difficulty — I shall purposely keep my letter back for a few 
days. My object is to give him time to think, and to frankly 
tell you of it, if the interval produces any change in his reso- 
lution. 

' Three days have passed ; and there is no change. He has 
but one feeling now — he longs for the day which is to unite 
him again to his wife. 

' But there is something else connected with Eustace, that 
you ought to know, and that I ought to tell you. 

' Greatly as time and suffering have altered him, in many 
respects, there is no change, Valeria^ in the aversion — the 
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horror I may even say — with which he views your design of 
inquiring anew into the circnmstances which attended the 
kmentable death of his first wife. I dare not give him yonr 
letter : if I touch on the subject, I irritate and distress him. 
" Has she given up that idea f Can you positively say she 
has given up that idea ] " Over and over again, he has put 
those questions to me. I have answered — what else could I 
do, in the miserably feeble state in which he still lies ) — I 
have answered in such a manner as to soothe and satisfy him. 
I have saidy '' Relieve your mind of all anxiety on that sub- 
ject : Valeria has no choice but to give up the idea ; the 
obstacles in her way have proved to be insurmountable — the 
obstacles have conquered her." This, if you remember, was 
what I really believed would happen when you and I spoke 
of that painful topic ; and I have heard nothing from you 
since which has tended to shake my opinion in the smallest 
degree. If I am right (as I pray God I may be) in the view 
that I take, you have only to confirm me in your reply, and 
all will be well. In the other event — that is to say, if you 
are still determined to persevere in your hopeless project — 
then make up your mind to face the result. Set Eustace's 
prejudices at defiance in this particular ; and you lose your 
hold on his gratitude, his penitence, and his love — you will, 
in my belief, never see him again. 

* I express myself strongly, in your own interests, my dear, 
and for your own sake. When you reply, write a few lines to 
Eustace, enclosed in your letter to me. 

* As for the date of our departure, it is still impossible for 
me to give you any definite information. Eustace recovers 
very slowly : the doctor has not yet allowed him to leave his 
bed. And when we do travel, we must journey by easy 
stages. It will be at least six weeks, at the earliest, before 
we can hope to be back again in dear Old England. 

* Affectionately yours, 

* Cathebine Macallan.* 
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I laid down the letter, and did my best (vainly enough for 
some time) to compose my spirits. To understand the posi- 
tion in which I now found myself, it is only necessary to 
remember one circumstance. The messenger to whom we 
had committed our inquiries was, at that moment, crossing 
the Atlantic on his way to New York. 

What was to be done ) 

I hesitated. Shocking as it may seem to some people, I 
hesitated. There was really no need to hurry my decision. I 
had the whole day before me. 

I went out, and took a wretched lonely walk, and turned 
the matter over in my mind. I came home again, and turned 
the matter over once more, by the fireside. To offend and 
repel my darling when he was returning to me, penitently 
returning of his own free will, was what no woman in my 
position, and feeling as I did, could under any earthly circum- 
stances have brought herself to do. And yet, on the other 
hand, how, in Heaven's name, could I give up my grand enter- 
prise, at the very time when even wise and prudent Mr. Play- 
more saw such a prospect of succeeding in it that he had 
actually volunteered to help me ! Placed between those two 
cruel alternatives, which could I choose ? Think of your own 
frailties ; and have some mercy on mine. I turned my back 
on both the alternatives. Those two agreeable fiends, Pre- 
varication and Deceit, took me as it were softly by the hand : 
* Don't commit yourself either way, my dear,' they said, in 
their most persuasive manner. * Write just enough to com- 
pose your mother-in-law, and to satisfy your husband. You 
have got time before you. Wait and see if Time doesn't stand 
your friend, and got you out of the difficulty.' 

Infamous advice ! And yet, I took it — I, who had been 
well brought up, and who ought to have known better. You 
who read this shameful confession, would have known better, 
I am sure. Y(m are not included, in the Prayer Book cate- 
gory, among the ' miserable sinners.' 
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Well ! well ! let me have virtue eaough to tell the tmth* 
In writing to my mother-in-law, I informed her that it had 
been found necessary to remove MLserrimus Dexter to an 
asylum— and I left her to draw her own conclusions from 
that fact, unenlightened by so much as one word of additional 
information. In the same way, I told my husband a part of 
the truth, and no more. I said I forgave him with all my 
heart — and I did ! I said he had only to come to me, and I 
would receive him with open arms — and so I would ! As for 
the rest, let me say \^*ith Hamlet : ^ The rest is silence.* 

Having despatched my unworthy letters, I found myself 
growing restless, and feeling the want of a change. It would 
be necessary to wait at least eight or nine days before we 
could hope to hear by telegraph from Now York. I bade 
farewell for a time to my dear and admirable Benjamin, and 
betook myself to my old home in the North, at the vicarage 
of my Uncle Starkweather. My journey to Spain to nurse 
Eustace had made my peace with my worthy relatives ; we 
had exchanged friendly letters -^ and I had promised to be 
their guest as soon as it was possible for me to leave London. 

I passed a quiet, and (all things considered) a happy time, 
among the old scenes. I visited once more the bank by the 
river side, where Eustace and I had first met. I walked 
again on the lawn, and loitered through the shrubber}' — those 
favourite haunts in which we had so often talked over our 
troubles, and so often forgotten them in a kiss. How sadly 
and strangely had our lives been parted since tliat time I 
How uncertain still was the fortune which the future had in 
store for us ! 

The associations amid which I was now living, had their 
softening effect on my heart, their elevating influence over 
my mind. I reproached myself, bitterly reproached myself, 
for not having written more fully and frankly to Eustace. 
Why had I hesitated to sacrifice to him my hopes and my 
interests in the coming investigation? He had not hesi- 
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tatedy poor fellow — hU first thought was the thought of his 
wife! 

I had passed a fortnight with my uncle and aont, before I 
heard again from Mr. Playmore. When a letter from him 
arrived at last, it disappointed me indescribably. A telegram 
from our messenger informed us that the lodge-keeper's 
daughter and her husband had left J^ew York, and that he 
was still in search of a trace of them. 

There was nothing to be done but to wait as patiently as 
we could, on the chance of hearing better news. I remained 
in the North, by Mr. Playmore's advice, so as to be withia 
an easy journey to Edinburgh — in case it might be necessary 
for me to consult him personally. Three more weeks of 
weary expectation passed, before a second letter reached me. 
This time it was impossible to say whether the news was 
good or bad. It might have been either — it was simply 
bewildering. Even Mr. Playmore himself was taken by sur- 
prise. These were the last wonderful words — ^limited of 
course by considerations of economy — which reached us (by 
telegram) from our agent in America : — 

* Open the dust-heap at Gleninch.^ 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

AT last! 

;My letter from !Mr. Playmore, enclosing the agent's extra- 
ordinary telegram, was not inspired by the sanguine view of 
our prospects which he had expressed to me when we met at 
Benjamin's house. 

' If the telegram means anything,' he wrote, 'it means that 
the fragments of the torn letter have been cast into the house- 
maid's bucket (along with the dust, the ashes, and the rest of 
the litter in the room), and have been emptied on the dost- 
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lieap at Gleninch. Since this was done, the accumulated 
refuse collected from the periodical cleansings of the house, 
during a term of nearly three years — including, of course, 
the ashes from the fires kept burning, for the greater part of 
the year, in the library and picture gallery — have been poured 
upon the heap, and have buried the precious morsels of paper 
deeper and deeper, day by day. Even if we have a fair 
chance of finding these fragments, what hope can we feel, at 
this distance of time, of recovering them with the writing in 
a state of preservation ? I shall be glad to hear, by return of 
post, if possible, how the matter strikes you. If you could 
make it convenient to consult with me personally in Edin- 
burgh, we should save time, when time may be of serious 
importance to us. While you are at Doctor Starkweather's, 
you are within easy reach of this place. Please think of it' 

I thought of it seriously enough. The foremost question 
which I had to consider was the question of my husband. 

The departure of the mother and son from Spain had been so 
long delayed, by the surgeon's orders, that the travellers had 
only advanced on their homeward journey as far as Bordeaux, 
when I had last heard from Mrs. Macallan three or four days 
since. Allowing for an interval of repose at Bordeaux, and 
for the slow rate at which they would be compelled to move 
afterwards, I might still expect them to arrive in England 
some time before a letter from the agent in America could 
reach Mr. Flaymore. How, in this position of affairs, I could 
contrive to join the lawyer in Edinburgh, after meeting my 
husband in London, it was not easy to see. The wise way 
and the right way, as I thought, was to tell Mr. Playmore 
frankly that I was not mistress of my own movements, and 
that he had better address his next letter to me at Benjamin's 
house. 

Writing to my legal adviser in this sense, I had a word of 
my own to add, about the dust-heap and the torn letter. 

In the last years of my father's life I had travelled with 
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him in Italy ; and I had seen in the Museum at Naples the 
wonderful relics of a bygone time discovered among the ruins 
of Pompeii. By way of encouraging Mr. Playmore, I now 
reminded him that the eruption which had overwhelmed the 
town had preserved, for more than sixteen hundred years, 
such perishable things as the straw in which pottery had been 
packed ; the paintings on house walls ; the dresses worn by 
the inhabitants ; and (most noticeable of all, in our case) a 
piece of ancient paper, still attached to the volcanic ashes 
which had fallen over it If these discoveries had been made 
after a lapse of sixteen centuries, under a layer of dust and 
ashes on a large scale, surely we might hope to meet with 
similar cases of preservation, after a lapse of three or four 
years only, under a layer of dust and ashes on a small scale ? 
Taking for granted (what was perhaps doubtful enough) that 
the fragments of the letter could be recovered, my own con- 
viction was that the writing on them, though it might be 
faded, would certainly still be legible. The very accumulations 
which Mr. Playmore deplored would be the means of pre- 
serving them from the rain and the damp. With these modest 
hints I closed my letter ; and thus for once, thanks to my 
Continental experience, I was able to instruct my lawyer ! 

Another day passed ; and I heard nothing of the travellers. 

I began to feel anxious. I made my preparations for the 
journey southward, over night; and I resolved to start for 
London the next day — unless I heard of some change in 
Mrs. Macallan's traveUing arrangements in the interval 

The post of the next morning decided my course of action. 
It brought me a letter from my mother-in-law, which added 
one more to the memorable dates in my domestic calendar. 

Eustace and his mother had advanced as far as Paris on 
their homeward journey, when a cruel disaster had befallen 
them. The fatigues of travelling, and the excitement of hia 
anticipated meeting with me, had proved together to be too 
much for my husband. He had held out as far as Paris with 
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the greatest difficulty ; and he was now confined to his bed 
again, struck down by a relapse. The doctors, this time, 
had no fear for his life ; provided that his patience would 
support him through a lengthened period of the most absolute 
repose. 

'It now rests with you, Valeria,' Mrs. Macallan wrote, 'to 
fortify and comfort Eustace under this new calamity. Do 
not suppose that he has ever blamed, or thought of blaming, 
you, for leaving him in Spain, when the surgeon had pro- 
nounced him to be out of danger. '' It was / who left A^," 
he said to me, when we first talked about it; " and it is my 
wife*s right to expect that I should go back to her." Those 
were his words, my dear ; and he has done all he can to abide 
by them. Helpless in his bed, he now asks you to take the 
will for the deed, and to join him in Paris. I think I know 
you well enough, my child, to be sure that you will do this ; 
and I need only add one word of caution, before I close my 
letter. Avoid all reference, not only to the Trial (you will do 
that of your own accord), but even to our house at Gleninch. 
You will understand how he feels, in his present state of 
nervous depression, when I tell you that I should never have 
ventured on asking you to join him here, if your letter had 
not informed me that your visits to Dexter were at an end. 
Would you believe it? — his horror of anything which recalls 
our past troubles is still so vivid, that he has actually asked 
me to give my consent to selling Gleninch ! ' 

So Eustace's mother wrote of him. But she had not trusted 
entirely to her own powers of persuasion. A slip of paper 
was enclosed in her letter, containing these two lines, traced 
in pencil — oh, so feebly and so wearily ! — ^by my poor darling 
himself : — * I am too weak to travel any farther, Valeria. 
Will you come to me and forgive me 1 ' A few pencil-marks 
followed ; but they were illegible. The writing of those two 
short sentences had exhausted him. 

It is not saying much for myself I know — ^but, having con- 
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fessed it when I was wrongj let me at least record it when I 
did what was right — I decided instantly on giving np all 
further connexion with the recovery of the torn letter. If 
Eustace asked me the question, I was resolved to be able to 
answer truly : — ' I have made the sacrifice that assures your 
tranquillity. When resignation was hardest, I have ^ven 
way for my husband's sake.' 

The motive which had determined me on returning to 
England, when I first knew that I was mother as weU as 
wife, was still present to my mind when I arrived at this 
resolution. The one change in me was, that I now treated 
my husband's tranquillity as the first and foremost considera- 
tion. In making this concession, I was not without hope to 
sustain me. Eustace might yet see the duty of asserting his 
innocence, in a new light — he might see it as a duty which 
the father owed to the child. 

That morning, I wrote again to Mr. Playmore ; telling him 
what my position was, and withdrawing, definitely, from all 
share in investigating the mystery which lay hidden under 
the dust-heap at Gleninch. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

OUR NEW HONEYMOON. 

It is not to be disguised or denied that my spirits were 
depressed, on my journey to London. 

To resign the one cherished purpose of my life, when I had 
suffered so much in pursuing it, and when I had (to all 
appearance) so nearly reached the realisation of my hopes, 
was putting to a hard trial a woman's fortitude, and a woman's 
sense of duty. Still, even if the opportunity had been offered 
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to me, I would not have recalled my letter to Mr. Playmore. 
'It is done, and well done,' I said to myself; 'and I haye 
only to wait a day to be reconciled to it — ^when I give my 
husband my first kiss.' 

I had planned and hoped to reach London, in time to start 
for Paris by the night-maiL But the train was twice delayed 
on the long journey from the North ; and there was no help 
for it but to sleep at Beigamin's vilhs and to defer my 
departure until the morning. 

It was, of course, impossible for me to warn my old friend 
of the change in my plans. My airival took him by surprise. 
I found him alone in his library, with a wonderful illumination 
of lamps and candles ; absorbed over some morsels of torn 
paper scattered on the table before him. 

* What in the world are you about % ' I asked. 

Benjamin blushed — I was going to say, like a young girL 
But young girls have given up blushing in these latter days 
of the age we live in. 

' Oh, nothing, nothing ! ' he said, confusedly. Don't 
notice it.' 

He stretched out his hand to brush the morsels of paper off 
the table. Those morsels raised a sudden suspicion in my 
mind. I stopped him. 

* You have heard from Mr. Playmore ! ' I said. * Tell me 
the truth, Benjamin. Yes, or No ? ' 

Benjamin blushed a shade deeper, and answered ' Ye&' 
'Where is the letter]' 

* I musn't show it to you, Valeria.* 

This (need I say it?) made me determined to see the 
letter. My best way of persuading Benjamin to show it to 
me was to tell him of the sacrifice that I had made to my 
husband's wishes. ' I have no further voice in the matter,' I 
added, when I had done. *It now rests entirely with Mr. 
Playmore to go on or to give up ; and this is my last oppor- 
tunity of discovering what he really thinks about it. Don't 
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I deserve some little indulgence ? Have I no daim to look at 
the letter)' 

Benjamin was too much surprised, and too much pleased 
with me, when he heard what had happened, to be able to 
resist my entreaties. He gave me the letter. 

Mr. Playmore wrote, to appeal cqpfidentially to Benjamin 
as a commercial man. In the long course of his occupation 
in business, it was just possible that he might have heard of 
cases in which documents had been put together again, after 
having been torn up, by design or by accident Even if his 
experience failed in this particular, he might be able to refer 
to some authority in London who would be capable of giving 
an opinion on the subject. By way of explaining his strange 
request, Mr. Playmore reverted to the notes which Benjamin 
had taken at Miserrimus Dexter's house, and informed him of 
the serious importance of 'the gibberish' which he had re- 
ported under protest. The letter closed by recommending 
that any correspondence which ensued should be kept a secret 
from me — on the ground that it might excite false hopes in 
my mind if I was informed of it 

I now understood the tone which my worthy adviser had 
adopted in writing to me. His interest in the recovery of 
the letter was evidently so overpowering that common 
prudence compelled him to conceal it from me, in case of 
ultimate fEdlure. This did not look as if Mr. Playmore 
was likely to give up the investigation, on my withdrawal 
from it I glanced again at the fragments of paper on 
Benjamin's table, with an interest in them which I had not 
felt yet 

' Has anything been found in Gleninch ? ' I asked. 

*No,' said Benjamin. *I have only been trying experi- 
ments with a little note of my own, before I wrote to Mr. 
PLiymore.' 

' Oh, you have torn up your little note yourself, then % * 

* Yes. Andy to make it all the more difficult to put them 
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together again, I shook up the pieceB in a basket It's a 
childish thing to do, my dear, at my age ' 

He stopped, looking Teiy much ashamed of himself. 

' Well,' I went on ; ' and have you succeeded in putting the 
pieces together again % ' 

'It's not very easy, Valeria. But I have made a be- 
ginning. It's the same principle as the principle in the 
'* Puzzles ' which we used to put together when I was a boy. 
Only get one central bit of it right, and the rest of the 
Puzzle falls into its place in a longer or a shorter time. 
Please don't tell anybody, my dear. People might say I was 
in my dotage.' 

People might have said that, who did not know Benjamin 
as I know him. I remembered my old friend's delight in 
guessing riddles in the columns of the cheap periodicals — and 
I perfectly understood the strong hold that the new * Puzzle ' 
had taken on his fancy. ' It 's almost as interesting as solving 
Enigmas — isn't it ? ' I said slyly. 

* Enigmas ! ' Benjamin repeated, contemptuously. * It 's 
better than any Enigma I ever guessed yet To think of that 
gibberish in my note book having a meaning in it, after all ! 
I only got Mr. PlajTnore's letter this morning; and — I am 
really almost ashamed to mention it — I have been trying 
experiments, off and on, ever since. You won't tell upon me, 
will you \ ' 

I answered the dear old man by a hearty embrace. 
Now that he had lost lus steady moral balance, and had 
caught the infection of my enthusiasm, I loved him better 
than ever ! 

But I was not quite happy, though I tried to appear so. 
Struggle against it as I might, I felt a little mortified, when I 
remembered that I had resigned all further connexion with 
the search for the letter at such a time as this. ^ly one com- 
fort was to think of Eustace. My one encouragement was to 
keep my mind fixed as constantly as possible on the bright 
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change for the better that now appeared in the domestic 
prospect. Here, at least, there was no disaster to fear ; here 
I could honestly feel that I had triumphed. My husband had 
-come back to me of his own free will ; he had not given way, 
under the hard weight of evidence — ^he had yielded to the 
nobler influences of his gratitude and his love. And I had 
taken him to my heart again— not because I had made dis- 
coveries which left him no other alternative than to live with 
me, but because I believed in the better mind that had come 
to him, and loved and trusted him without reserve. Was it 
not worth some sacrifice to have arrived at this result ! True 
— most true ! And yet I was a little out of spirits. Ah, 
well! well! the remedy was within a day's journey. The 
sooner I was with Eustace the better. 

Early the next morning, I left London for Paris, by the 
tidal-train. Benjamin accompanied me to the Terminus. 

*I shall write to Edinburgh by to-day's post,' he said, 
in the interval before the train moved out of the station. 
* I think I can find the man Mr. Playmore wants to help him, 
if he decides to go on. Have you any message to send, 
Valeria?' 

'No. I have done with ifc, Benjamin; I have nothing 
more to say.' 

' Shall I write and tell you how it ends, if Mr. Playmore 
ilocs really try the experiment at Gleninch ? ' 

I answered, as I felt, a little bitterly. 
Yes,' I said. 'Write and tell me, if the experiment 
fails.' 

3Iy old friend smiled. He knew me better than I knew 
uiyselt 

' All right I ' he said, resignedly. ' I have got the address 
of your banker's correspondent in Paris. You will have to 
go there for money, my dear; and you may find a letter 
waiting for you in the office, when you least expect it. Let 

c c 
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me hear how your hoBband goes on. Qood-bye — and God 
bless you ! ' 

That evening, I was restored to Eustace. 

He was too weak, poor fellow, even to raise his head from 
the pillow. I knelt down at the bedside and kissed him. 
His languid weary eyes kindled with a new life, as my lips 
touched his. *I must try to live now,' he whispered, *for 
your sake.' 

My mother-in-law had delicately left us together. When 
he said those words, the temptation to tell him of the new 
hope that had come to brighten our lives was more than I 
could resist. 

« You must try to live now, Eustace,' I said, * for some one 
else, besides me.' 

His eyes looked wonderingly into mine. 

' Do you mean my mother ? ' he asked. 

I laid my head on his bosom, and whispered back, 

* I mean your child.' 

I had all ray reward for all that I had given up ! I forgot 
Mr. Playmore ; I forgot Gleninch. Our new honeymoon dates^ 
in my remembrance, from that day. 

The quiet time passed, in the bye street in which we lived. 
The outer stir and tumult of Parisian life ran its daily course 
around us, unnoticed and unheard. Steadily, though slowly, 
Eustace gained strength. The doctors, with a word or two 
of caution, left him almost entirely to me. 'You are his 
physician,' they said ; * the happier you make him, the sooner 
he will recover.' The quiet monotonous round of my new life 
was far from wearying me. I, too, wanted repose — I had no 
interests, no pleasures, out of my husband's room. 

Once, and only once, the placid surface of our lives was 
just gently ruffled by an allusion to the past. Something that 
I accidentally said, reminded Eustace of our last interview at 
Major Fitz-David's house. He referred, very delicately, to 
what I had then said of the Verdict pronounced on him at 
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the Trial ; and he left me to infer that a word from my lips, 
confirming what his mother had already told him, would qniet 
his mind at once and for ever. 

My answer involved no embarrassments or difficulties: I 
could, and did, honestly tell him that I had made his wishes 
my law. But it was hardly in womanhood, I am afraid, to be 
satisfied with merely replying, and to leave it there. I thought 
it due to me that Eustace too should concede something, in 
the way of an assurance which might quiet my mind. As 
usual with me, the words followed the impulse to speak them. 
' Eustace,' I asked, ' are you quite cured of those cruel doubts 
which once made you leave me 1 ' 

His answer (as he afterwards said) made me blush with 
pleasure. ' Ah, Valeria^ I should never have gone away, if I 
had known you then as well as I know you now ! ' 

So the last shadows of distrust melted away out of our 
lives. 

The very remembrance of the turmoil and the trouble of 
my past days in London seemed now to fade from my 
memory. We were lovers again ; we were absorbed again in 
each other; we could almost fancy that our marriage dated 
back once more to only a day or two since. But one last 
victory over myself was wanting to make my happiness com- 
plete. I still felt secret longings, in those dangerous moments 
when I was left to myself, to know whether the search for the 
torn letter had, or had not, taken place. What wayward 
creatures we are ! With everything that a woman could 
want to make her happy, I was ready to put that happiness 
in peril, rather than remain ignorant of what was going on at 
Gleninch ! I actually hailed the day when my empty purse 
gave me an excuse for going to my banker's correspondent on 
business, and so receiving any letters waiting for me which 
might be placed in my hands. 

I applied for my money without knowing what I was 
about ; wondering all the time whether Benjamin had written 
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to me or not Mj cjw wanderad of«r Ike detki and tabks 
in the office, looking for lettcn fi irtifdy. NoUun^ of the 
sort was Tisible. Bat a man appeared from an inner office : 
an uglj man, who was jet beaoAifiil to my eyee^ for thia suffi- 
cient reason — he had a letter in his hand, and he said, ' Is 
this for yon, ma'am I' 

A glance at the address showed me Benjamin's hand- 
writing. 

Had they tried the experiment of recovering the letter % and 
had they failed? 

Somebody put my money in my bag^ and politely led me 
out to the little hired carriage which was waiting for me 
at the door. I remember nothing distinctly, until I looked 
at my news from Benjamin on my way home. His first words 
tuld me that the dust-heap had been examined, and that the 
fragments of the torn letter had been found ! 



1 1 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE DUST-HEAP DISTUBBED. 

M V Lead turned giddy. I was obliged to wait and let my 
overpowering agitation subside, before I could read any more. 

Looking at the letter again, after an interval, my eyes fell 
accidentally on a sentence near the end, which surprised and 
fitartlcd me. 

I stopped the driver of the carriage, at the entrance to the 
Htrcet in which our lodgings were situated, and told him to 
take me to the beautiful Park of Paris — the famous Bois de 
Boulogne. My object was to gain time enough, in this way, 
to read the letter carefully through by myself, and to ascer- 
tain whether I ought, or ought not, to keep the receipt of it a 
secret, before I confronted my husband and his mother at 
home. 
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This precaution taken, I read the narrative which my good 
Beigamin had so wisely and so thoughtfully written for me. 
Treating the Tarious incidents methodically, he began with 
the Report which had arrived, in due course of mail, firom our 
agent in America. 

Our man had successfully traced the lodge-keeper*s 
daughter and her husband to a small town in one of the 
Western States. Mr. Playmore's letter of introduction at 
once secured him a cordial reception from the married pair, 
and a patient hearing when he stated the object of his voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

His first questions led to no very encouraging results. The 
woman was confused and surprised, and was apparently quite 
unable to exert her memory to any useful purpose. Fortu- 
nately, her husband proved to be a very intelligent man. He 
took the agent privately aside, and said to him, ' I understand 
my wife, and you don't Tell me exactly what it is you want 
to know, and leave it to me to discover how much she remem- 
bers, and how much she forgets.' 

This sensible suggestion was readily accepted. The agent 
waited for events, a day and a night 

Early the next morning, the husband said to him, — ' Talk 
to my wife now, and you will find she has something to tell 
you. Only mind this ! Don't laugh at her when she speaks 
of trifles. She is half ashamed to speak of trifles, even to me. 
Thinks men are above such matters, you know. Listen 
quietly, and let her talk — and you will get at it all in that 
way. 

The agent followed his instructions, and 'got at it' as 
follows : — 

The woman remembered, perfectly well, being sent to clean 
the bedrooms and put them tidy, after the gentlefolks had all 
left GlenincL Her mother had a bad hip at the time, and 
could not go with her andhelp her. She did not much fancy 
being alone in the great house, after what had happened in it 
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On her way to her work, she passed two of the cottagers' 
childreu in the neighbourhood, at play in the park. Mr. 
Macallan was always kind to his poor tenants, and never ob- 
jected to the young ones round about having a run on the 
grass. Tlic two children idly followed her to the house. She 
took tbem inside, along with her; not liking the place, as 
already mentioned, and feeling that they would be company 
in the solitary rooms. 

She began her work in the Guests' Corridor — Cleaving the 
room in the other Corridor, in which the death had happened, 
to the last 

There was very little to do in the two first rooms. There 
was not litter enough, when she had swept the floors and 
cleaned the grate.<<, to even half fill the housemaid's backet 
which she carried with her. The children followed her 
about ; and, all things considered, were * verj- good company,' 
in the lonely place. 

The tliird room (that is to say, the bedchamber which had 
been occupied by Miserrimus Dexter) was in a much worse 
state than the other two, and wanted a great deal of tidying. 
She did not much notice the children here, being occupied 
with her work. The litter was swept up from the carpet, and 
the cinders and ashes were taken out of the grate, and the 
whole of it was in the bucket, when her attention was 
recalled to the children by hearing one of them cry. 

She looked about the room without at first discovering 
them. 

A fresh outburst of crying led her in the right direction, 
and showed her the children under a table in a comer of the 
room. The youngest of the two had got into a waste-paper 
basket. The eldest had found an old bottle of gum, with a 
brush fixed in the cork, and was gravely painting the face of 
the smaller child with what little remained of the contents of 
the bottle. Some natural struggles, on the part of the little 
creature, had ended in the overthrow of the basket and 
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the nsnal outburst of crying had followed as a matter of 
•course. 

In this state of things the remedy was soon applied. The 
woman took the bottle away from the eldest child, and gave 
it. a 'box on the ear.' The younger one she set on its legs 
again, and she put the two ' in the comer' to keep them quiet. 
This done, she swept up such fragments of the torn paper in 
the basket as had fallen on the floor ; threw them back again 
into the basket, along with the gum-bottle; fetched the 
bucket, and emptied the basket into it ; and then proceeded 
to the fourth and last room in the corridor, where she finished 
her work for that day. 

Leaving the house, with the children after her, she took 
the filled bucket to the dust-heap, and emptied it in a hollow 
place among the rubbish, about half-way up the mound. 
Then she took the children home ; and there was an end of 
it, for the day. 

Such was the result of the appeal made to the woman's 
•memory of domestic events at Gleninch. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Playmore arrived, from the 
facts submitted to him, was, that we might now hope to 
recover the letter. Thrown on the refuse ashes in the house- 
maid's bucket, and afterwards covered by litter from the 
fourth room, the torn morsels would be protected above as well 
as below, when they were emptied on the dust-heap. 

Succeeding weeks and months would add to that protec- 
tion, by adding to the accumulated refuse. In the neglected 
•condition of the grounds, the dust-heap had not been dis- 
turbed in search of manure. There it stood, untouched, from 
the time when the family left Gleninch to the present day. 
And there, hidden deep somewhere in the mound, the frag- 
ments of the letter must be ! 

Such were the lawyer's conclusions. He had written im- 
mediately to communicate them to Benjamin. And, there- 
upon, what had Benjamin done ? 
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After having tried his powers of reconstmction on bis owd 
correspondence, the prospect of experimenting on the myifte* 
rioas letter itself had proved to be a temptation too powerful 
for the old man to resist 'I almost fancy, my dear, this 
business of yours has bewitched me,' he wrote. ' Tou see I 
have the misfortune to be an idle man. I have time to spare 
and money to spare. And the end of it is, that I am here at 
Qleninch, engaged on my own responsibility (with good Mr. 
Playmore's permission), in searching the dust-heap ! ' 

Benjamin's description of his first view of the field of action 
at Oleninch followed these characteristic lines of apology. 

I passed over the description, without ceremony. My re- 
membrance of the scene was too vivid to require any prompting 
of that sort. 1 saw again, in the dim evening light, the un- 
sightly mound which had so strangely attracted my attention 
at Qleninch. I heard again the words in which Mr. Play more 
had explained to me the custom of the dust^heap in Scotch 
country-houses. What had Benjamin and Mr. Playmore 
done ? What had Benjamin and Mr. Playmore found ? For 
me, the true interest in the narrative was there — and to that 
portion of it I eagerly turned next 

They had proceeded methodically, of course, with one eye 
on the pounds, shillings, and pence, and the other on the 
object in view. In Benjamin, the lawyer had found what he 
had not met with in me — a sympathetic mind, alive to the 
value of ' an abstract of the expenses,' and conscious of that 
most remunerative of human virtues, the virtue of economy. 

At so much a week, they had engaged men to dig into the 
mound and to sift the ashes. At so much a week, they had 
hired a tent to shelter the open dustheap from wind and 
weather. At so much a week, they had engaged the services 
of a young man (personally known to Benjamin), who was 
employed in a laboratory under a professor of chemistry, and 
who had distinguished himself by his skilful manipulation of 
paper in a recent case of forgery on a well-known London 
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firm. Armed with these preparations^ they had begun the 
work ; Benjamin and the young chemist living at Gleninch^ 
and taking it in turns to superintend the proceedings. 

Three days of labour with the spade and the sieve produced 
no results of the slightest importance. Howeyer, the matter 
was in the hands of two quietly-determined men. They 
declined to be discouraged. They went on. 

On the fourth day, the first morsels of paper were found. 
Upon examination, they proved to be the fragments of a 
tradesman's prospectus. Nothing dismayed, Benjamin and 
the young chemist still persevered. At the end of the day's, 
work, more pieces of paper were turned up. These proved to 
be covered with written characters. Mr. Playmore (aniviug 
at Qleninch, as usual, every evening on the conclusion of his 
labours in the law) was consulted as to the handwriting. 
After careful examination, he declared that the mutilated por- 
tions of sentences submitted to him had been written, beyond 
all doubt, by Eustace Macallan's first wife ! 

This discovery roused the enthusiasm of the searchers ta 
fever height 

Spades and sieves were from that moment forbidden uten- 
sils. However unpleasant the task might be, hands alone 
were used in the farther examination of the mound. The 
first and foremost necessity was to place the morsels of paper 
(in flat cardboard boxes prepared for the purpose), in their 
order as they were found. Night came ; the labourers were 
dismissed ; Benjamin and his two colleagues worked on by 
lamplight. The morsels of paper were turned up by dozens, 
instead of by ones and twos. For awhile the search pros- 
pered in this way ; and then the morsels appeared no more. 
Had they all been recovered ? or would renewed hand dig- 
ging yield more yet ? The next light layers of rubbish were 
carefully removed — and the grand discovery of the day fol- 
lowed. There (upside down) was the gum-bottle, which the 
lodge-keeper's daughter had spoken of! And, more precious 
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«tU], under it, were more firagments of written paper^ all stuck 
together in a little lump, by the last drippings from the gam- 
bottle dropping upon them as they lay in the dust-heap ! 

The scene now shifted to the interior of the house. When 
the searchers next assembled, they met at the great table in 
the library at Gleninch. 

Benjamin's experience with the 'Puzzles' which he had 
put together in the days of his boyhood proved to be of some 
use to his companions. The fragments accidentally stuck 
together, would, in all probability, be found to fit each other, 
and would certainly (in any case) be the easiest fragments to 
reconstruct, as a centre to start from. 

The delicate business of separating these pieces of paper, 
■and of preserving them in the order in which they had 
adhered to each other, was assigned to the practised fingers of 
the chemist. But the difficulties of his task did not end 
here. The writing was (as usual in letters) traced on both 
sides of the paper, and it could only be preserved for the pur- 
pose of reconstruction by splitting each morsel into two — so 
as artificially to make a blank side, on which could be spread 
the fine cement used for reuniting the fragments in their 
original form. 

To Mr. Playmore and Benjamin, the prospect of success- 
fully putting the letter together, under these disadvantages, 
seemed to be almost hopeless. Their skilled colleague soon 
satisfied them that they were wrong. 

He drew their attention to the thickness of the paper — 
note-paper of the strongest and best quality— on which the 
writing was traced. It was of more than twice the substance 
of the last paper on which ho had operated, when he was 
engaged in the forgery case \ and it was, on that account, 
comparaiively easy for him (aided by the mechanical appli- 
ances which he had brought from London) to split the morsels 
of the torn paper, within a given space of time which might 
^rmit them to begin the reconstruction of the letter that night. 
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With these explanations, he quietly devoted himself to his 
work. While Benjamin and the lawyer were still poring 
over the scattered morsels of the letter which had been first 
discovered, and trying to piece them together again, the 
chemist had divided the greater part of the fragments speci- 
ally confided to him into two halves each ; and had correctly 
put together some five or six sentences of the letter, on the 
smooth sheet of cardboard prepared for that purpose. 

They looked eagerly at the reconstructed writing, so far. 

It was correctly done : the sense was perfect. The first 
result gained by examination was remarkable enough to 
reward them for all their exertions. The language used, 
plainly identified the person to whom the late Mrs. Eustace 
had addressed her letter. 

That person was — my husband. 

And the letter thus addressed — if the plainest circumstan- 
tial evidence could be trusted — was identical with the letter 
which Miserrimus Dexter had suppressed until the Trial was 
over, and had then destroyed by tearing it up. 

These were the discoveries that had been made, at the time 
when Benjamin wrote to me. He had been on the point of 
posting his letter, when Mr. Playmore had suggested that he 
should keep it by him for a few days longer, on the chance of 
having more still to tell me. 

< We are indebted to her for these results,' the lawyer had 
said. ' But for her resolution, and her influence over !Miser- 
rimus Dexter, we should never have discovered what the 
dust-heap was hiding from us — ^we should never have seen 
so much as a glimmering of the truth. She has the first 
claim to the fullest information. Let her have it' 

The letter had been accordingly kept back for three days. 
That interval being at an end, it was hurriedly resumed, and 
concluded in terms which indescribably alarmed me. 

< The chemist is advancing rapidly with his part of the 
work' (Benjamin wrote) ; 'and I have succeeded in putting 
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together a separate portion of the torn writing which makes 
sense. Comparison of what he has accomplished with what 
I have accomplished has led to startling condosions. Unless 
Mr. riaymore and I are entirely wrong (and Qod grant we 
may be so !) there is a serions necessity for your keeping the 
leconstmction of the letter strictly secret from everybody 
about you. The disclosures suggested by what has come to 
light are so heart-rending and so dreadful, that I cannot bring 
myself to write about them, until I am absolutely obliged to 
do so. Please forgive mo for disturbing you with this news. 
We are bound, sooner or later, to consult with you in the 
matter ; and we think it right to prepare your mind for what 
may be to come.' 

To this there was added a postscript in ^Ir. Playmore's 
handwriting. 

'Fray observe strictly the caution which Mr. Benjamin 

mpresses on you. And bear this in mind, as a warning 

from 771^. If we succeed in reconstructing the entire letter, 

the last person living who ought (in my opinion) to be allowed 

to see it, is — your husband* 

I read those startling words ; and I asked myself what I 
was to do next. 

As matters now stood, my husband's tranquillity was, so to 
speak, committed to my charge. It was surely due to him.' 
9elf, that I should not receive Benjamin's letter and Mr. Plajr- 
more's postscript in silence. At the same time, it was due to 
myself that I should honestly tell Eustace I was in corre- 
spondence with Gleoinch — only waiting to speak until I knew 
more than I knew now. 

Thus I reasoned with myself. And, to this day, I am not 
qtdte sure whether I was right or wrong. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE CBISIS DEFERBED. 

^TAKEcare, Valeria!' said Mrs. Macallan. 'I ask you no 
questions ; I only caution you, for your own sake. Eustace 
has noticed, what I have noticed — Eustace has seen a change 
in you. Take care ! ' 

So my mother-in-law spoke to me, later in the day, when 
we happened to be alone. I had done my best to conoed all 
traces of the effect produced on me by the strange and ter- 
rible news from GlenincL But who could read what I had 
read — who could feel what I now felt — and still maintain an 
undisturbed serenity of look and manner? If I had been 
the vilest hypocrite living, I doubt, even then, if my face 
could have kept my secret, while my mind was full of JBenja- 
min's letter. 

Having spoken her word of caution, Mrs. Macallan made 
no further advance to me. I dare say she was right Still, 
it seemed hard to be left, without a word of advice or of 
sympathy, to decide for myself what it was my duty to my 
husband to do next. 

To show him Benjamin's narrative, in his state of health, 
and in the face of the warning addressed to me, was simply 
out of the question. At the same time, it was equally impos- 
sible, after I had already betrayed myself, to keep him 
entirely in the dark. I thought over it anxiously in the 
night When the morning came, I decided to appeal to my 
husband's confidence in me. 

I went straight to the point, in these terms : 

' Eustace, your mother said yesterday that you noticed a 
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diaoge in me, when I came back from my driye. Is ahe 
right r 

< Quite right, Valeria,' he answered — speaking in lower 
tones than usual, and not looking at me. 

MYe have no concealments from each other, now,' I 
answered. ' I ought to tell you, and I do tell you, that I 
found a letter from England waiting at the banker's, which 
has caused me some agitation and alarm. Will you leave it 
to me to choose my own time for speaking more plainly ? 
And will you believe, love, that I am really doing my duty 
towards you, as a good wife, in making this request ? ' 

I paused He made no answer : I could see that he was 
secretly struggling with himself. Had I ventured too far ? 
Had I over-estimated the strength of my influence? My 
heart beat fast, my voice faltered — but I summoned courage 
enough to take his hand, and to make a last appeal to hiuL 
' Eustace ! ' I said. ' Don't you know me, yet, well enough 
to trust me ] * 

He turned towards me for the first time. I saw a last 
vanishing trace of doubt in his eyes as they looked into 
mine. 

* You promise, sooner or later, to tell me the whole truth 1 ' 
he said. 

* I promise with all my heart ! * 

* I trust you, Valeria ! * 

His brightening eyes told me that he really meant what he 
said. We sealed our compact with a kiss. Pardon me for 
mentioning these trifles — I am still writing (if you will kindly 
remember it) of our new honeymoon. 

By that day's post I answered Benjamin's letter, telling 
him what I had done, and entreating him, if he and Mr. 
Playmore approved of my conduct, to keep me informed 
of any future discoveries which they might make at 
Qleninch. 
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After an interval — an endless interval, as it seemed 
to me— of ten days more, I received a second letter from 
my old friend; with another postscript added by Mr. 
riaymore. 

'We are advancing steadily and successfully with the 
putting together of the letter/ Benjamin wrote. ' The one 
new discovery which we have made is of serious importance 
to your husband. We have reconstructed certain sentences, 
declaring, in the plainest words, that the arsenic which 
Eustace procured was purchased at the request of his wife, 
and was in her possession at GlenincL This, remember, is 
in the handwriting of the wife, and is signed by the wife — as 
we have also found out. Unfortunately, I am obliged to add, 
that the objection to taking your husband into our confidence, 
mentioned when I last wrote, still remains in force — ^in 
greater force, I may say, than ever. The more we make out 
of the letter, the more inclined we are (if we only studied our 
own feelings) to throw it back into the dust-heap, in mercy to 
the memory of the unhappy writer. I shall keep this open 
for a day or two. If there is more news to tell you, by that 
time, you will hear of it from Mr. Playmore.' 

Mr. Playmore's postscript followed, dated three days 
later. 

' The concluding part of the late Mrs. Macallan's letter to 
her husband,' the lawyer wrote, * has proved accidentally to 
be the first part which we have succeeded in piecing together. 
With the exception of a few gaps still left, here and there, the 
writing of the closing paragraphs has been perfectly recon- 
structed. I have neither the time nor the inclination to write 
to you on this sad subject, in any detail. In a fortnight 
more, at the longest, we shall, I hope, send you a copy of the 
letter, complete from the first line to the last. Meanwhile, it 
is my duty to tell you that there is one bright side to this 
othervme deplorable and shocking document Legally speak- 
ing, as well as morally speaking, it absolutely vindicates your 
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husband's innocence. And it may be lawfully need ioft tliis 
purpose — if he can reconcile it to his conscience, and to the 
mercy due to the memory of the dead, to permit the public 
exposure of the letter in Court. Understand me, he cannot 
be tried again on what we call the criminal charge — for 
certain technical reasons with which I need not trouble you. 
But, if the facts which were involved at the criminal trial 
can also be shown to be involved in a civil case (and, in this 
case, they can), the entire matter may be made the subject of 
a new legal inquiry ; and the verdict of a second jury, com- 
pletely vindicating your husband, may be thus obtained. 
Keep this information to yourself for the present. Preserve 
the position which you have so sensibly adopted towards 
Eustace, until you have read the restored letter. >Vhen you 
have done this, my own idea is that you will shrink, in pity 
to Am, from letting him sec it. How he is to be kept in 
ignorance of what we have discovered is another ques- 
tion, the discussion of which must be deferred until we 
can consult together. Until that time comes, I can only 
repeat my advice, — Wait till the next news reaches you from 
Oleuinch/ 

I waited. What I suflfered, what Eustace thought 
i»f me, does not matter. Nothing matters now but the 
facts. 

Tn less than a fortnight more, the task of restoring the 
letter was completed. Excepting certain instances, in which 
the morsels of the torn paper had been irretrievably lost — and 
in which it had been necessary to complete the sense, in 
harmony with the writer's intention — the whole letter had 
been put together; and the promised copy of it was forwarded 
to me in Paris. 

Before you, too, read that dreadful letter, do me one favour. 
Let me briefly remind you of the circumstances under which 
Eustace Macallan married his first wife. 

Remember tliat the poor creature fell in love with him. 
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without awakening any corresponding affection on his side. 
Remember that he separated himself from her, and did all he 
could to avoid her, when he found this out Hemember that 
she presented herself at his residence in London, without 
a word of warning ; that he did his best to save her reputa- 
tion ; that he failed, through no fault of his own ; and that he 
ended, rashly ended, in a moment of despair, by marrying her, 
to silence the scandal that must otherwise have blighted her 
life as a woman for the rest of her days. Bear all this in 
mind (it is the sworn testimony of respectable witnesses); 
and pray do not forget — ^however foolishly and blameably he 
may have written about her in the secret pages of his Diary 
— that he was proved to have done his best to conceal from 
his wife the aversion which the poor soul inspired in him ; 
and that he was (in the opinion of those who could best judge 
him) at least a courteous and a considerate husband, if he 
could be no more. 

And now take the letter. It asks but one favour of you ; it 
asks to be read by the light of Christ's teaching : — 'Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.' 



CHAPTER XL VII. 

THE wife's confession. 

* Gleninch, October 19, 18—. 

* My Husband : — 
I HAVE something very painful to tell you, about one of your 
oldest friends. 

' You have never encouraged me to come to you with any 
confidences of mine. If you had allowed me to be as familiar 
with you as some wives are with their husbands, I should 
have spoken to you personallyy instead of writing. As it is, I 

DD 
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don't know how yon migbt receive what I have to say to you, 

if 1 said it by word of month. So I write. 

' The man against whom I warn you is still a guest in this 
house — Miscrriraus Dexter. No falser or wickeder creature 
Wcolks the earth. Don't throw my letter aside ! I have waited 
to say this until I could find proof that might satisfy you. I 
have got the proof 

* You may remember that I ventured to express some dis- 
approval, when you first told me you had asked this man 
to visit U3. If you had allowed me time to explain myself, I 
might have been bold enough to give you a good reason 
for the aversion I felt towards your friend. But you would 
not wait. You hastily (and most unjustly) accused me of 
feeling prejudiced against the miserable crciiture on account of 
his deformity. No other feeling than compassion for deformed 
persons has ever entered my mind. I have, indeed, almost a 
fellow-feeling for them ; being that next worst thing myself to 
a defonnity — a plain woman. I objected to Mr. Dexter as 
your guest, because ho had asked me to be his wife in past 
days, and because I had reason to fear that he still regarded 
me (after my marriage) with a guilty and a horrible love. 
Was it not my duty, as a good wife, to object to his being 
your guest at Gleninch ? And was it not your duty, as a good 
husband, to encourage me to say more ? 

* Well ! Mr. Dexter has been your guest fur many weeks ; 
and Mr. Dexter has dared to speak to me again of his love. 
] Fo has insulted me, and insulted you, by declaring that he 
adores mo, and that you hate me. He has promised me a life 
of unalloyed happiness, in a foreign country with my lover. 
And he has prophesied for me a life of uuendurable mbery, at 
home with my husband. 

*• Why did I not make my complaint to you, and have this 
jinonster dismissed from the house at once and for ever? 

^ Are you sure you would have believed me, if I had com- 
plained, and if your bosom friend had denied all intention of 
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insulting mel I heard you once say (when you were not 
aware that I was within hearing) that the vainest women were 
always the ugly women. You might have accused me of 
vanity. Who knows 1 

* But I have no desire to shelter myself under this excuse. 
I am a jealous unhappy creature ; always doubtful of your 
affection for me ; always fearing that another woman has got 
my place in your heart. Miserrimus Dexter has practised on 
this weakness of mine. He has declared he can prove to mo 
(if I will permit him) that I am, in your secret heart, an 
object of loathing to you ; that you shrink from touching nie ; 
that you curse the hour when you were foolish enough to 
make me your wife. For two nights and days I struggled 
against the temptation to let him produce his proofs. It was 
a terrible temptation, to a woman who was far from feeling 
sure of the sincerity of your affection for her ; and it ended in 
getting the better of my resistance. I wickedly concealed 
the disgust which the wretch inspired in me; I wickedly 
gave him leave to explain himself; I wickedly permitted 
this enemy of yours and of mine to take me into his con- 
fidence. And why 1 Because I loved you and you only ; 
and because Miserrimus Dexter*s proposal did, after all, 
echo a doubt of you that had long been gnawing secretly at 
my heart 

* Forgive me, Eustace ! This is my first sin against you. 
It shall be my last. 

*I will not spare myself; I will write a full confession of 
what I said to him and of what he said to me. You may make 
me suffer for it, when you know what I have dene ; but you 
will at least be warned in time ; you will see your false friend 
in his true light. 

' I said to him, " How can you prove to me that my husband 
hates me in secret?" 

' He answered, '' I can prove it, under his own handwriting; 
you shaU see it in his Diary." 
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' I said, " His Diary has a lock ; and the drawer in which 
he keeps it has a lock. How can you get at the Diary and 
the drawer ? " 

* He answered, " I have my own way of getting at both of 
them, without the slightest risk of being discovered by your 
husband. All you have to do is to give me the opportunity 
of seeing you privately. I will engage, in return, to bring the 
open Diary with me to your room." 

* I said, " How can I give you the opportunity ? What do 
you mean ] " 

*He pointed to the key, in the door of communication 
between my room and the little study. 

* He paid, " With my infirmity, I may not be able to pn>fit 
by the first opportunity of visiting you here, unobserved : I 
must be able to choose my own time and my own way of 
getting to you secretly. Let me take the key ; leaving the 
door locked. When the key is missed, if you say it doesn't 
matter — if you point out that the door is locked, and tell the 
servants not to trouble themselves about finding the key — 
there will be no disturbance in the house ; and I shall be 
in secure possession of a means of communication with you 
which no one will suspect. Will you do this ? "' 

* I have done it. 

* Yes ! T have become the accomplice of this double-faced 
villain. I have degraded myself, and outraged you, by 
mciking an appointment to pry into your Diary. I know how 
base my conduct is. I can make no excuse. I can only 
repeat that T love you, and that I am sorely afraid you don't 
love me. And Miserrimus Dexter offers to end my doubts by 
showing me the most secret thoughts of your heart, in your 
own writing. 

' He is to be with me, for this purpose (while you are out), 
some time in the course of the next two hours. I shall decline 
to be satisfied with only once looking at your Diary ; and I 
shall make an appointment with him to bring it to me again, 
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at the same time to-morrow. Before then, you will receiye 
these lines, by the hand of my nurse. Qo out as usual, after 
reading them. But return privately, and unlock the table 
drawer in which you keep your book. You will find it gone. 
Post yourself quietly in the little study ; and you will dis- 
cover the Diary (when Misernmus Dexter leaves me), in the 
hands of your friend.* 

* OcUiber 20. 

* I have read your Diary. 

* At last I know what you really think of me. I have read 
what ^liserrimus Dexter promised I should read — the confes- 
sion of your loathing for me, iu your own handwriting. 

* You will not receive what I wrote to you yesterday, at the 
time, or in the manner, which I had proposed. Long as my 
letter is, I have still (after reading your Diary) some more 
words to add. After I have closed and sealed the euvelopei 
and addressed it to you, I shall put it under my pillow. It 
will be found there when I am laid out for the grave — and 
then, Eustace (when it is too late for hope or help), my letter 
will be given to you. 

* Yes : I have had enough of my life. Yes : 1 mean to 
die. 

'I have already sacrificed everything but my life to my 
love for you. Now I know that my love is not returned, the 
last sacrifice left is easy. My death will set you free to marry 
Mrs. Beauly. 

* You don't know what it cost me to control my hatred of 

* Note by Mr. Playmore :— The greatest difficulties of reoonstmction 
occurred in this Brst portion of the torn letter. In the fourth paragraph 
from the beginning, we have been obliged to supply lost words in no 
less than three plaoes. In the ninth, tenth, and seventeenth paragraphs 
the same proceeding was, in a greater or less degree, found to be neces- 
sary. In all these cases, the utmost pains have been taken to supply the 
deficiency in exact accordance with what appeared to be the meaning of 
the writer, as indicated in the existing pieces of the manosoript 
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her, and to beg Lcr to pay her visit here, without minding my 
illness. I could never have done it if I had not been so fond 
of ) ou, and ao fearful of irritating you against me by showing 
my jealousy. And how did you reward mel Let your 
Diary answer ! "I tendrrly embraced her, thia very morning ; 
and I hope, poor soul, slie did not discover the effort that it 
cost nie.'* 

* Well, I have disco /eriid it now. I know that you privately 
think your life with nio *' a purgatory." I know that you 
have compa^.sionately liiilJen from mo the " sense of shrinking 
that comes over you when you arc obliged to submit to my 
caresses." I am nutliiDg but an obsticlc — an ** utterly dis- 
tasteful " obstacle — between you and the woman whom you 
love so deurly that you ** adore the earth which she touches 
with her foot." lie it so ! I will stand in your way no 
longer. It is no sacrifice and no merit on my part. Life is 
unendurable to me, now I know that the man whom I love 
with all my heart and soul, secretly shrinks from me whenever 
I touch him. 

* I have got the means of death close at hand. 

* The arsenic that I twice asked you to buy for me is in my 
dressing-case. I deceived you when I mentioned some com- 
mon-place reasons for wanting it. My true reason was to try 
if I could not improve my ugly comjilexion — not from any 
vain feeling of mine : only to make myself look better and 
more lovable in your eyes. 1 have tiilcen some of it for that 
purpose ; but I have got plenty left to kill myself with. The 
poison will have its use &t last. It might have failed to 
improve my complexion. It will not fail to relieve j'ou of 
your ugly wife. 

' Don't let me be examined after death. Show this letter 
to the doctor who attends me. It will tell him that I have 
committed suicide ; it will prevent any innocent person from 
being suspected of poisoning me. I want nobody to be 
blamed or punished. I shall remove the chemist's label, and 
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carefully empty the bottle containing the poison, so that he 
may not suffer on my account. 

' I must wait here, and rest a little while — then take up 
my letter again. It is far too long already. But these are 
my farewell words. I may surely dwell a little on my last 
talk with you ! 

' October 21. Two o*uluck in the morning. 
' I sent you out of the room yesterday, when you came in 
to ask how I had passed the night And I spoke of you 
shamefully, Eustace, after you had gone, to the hired nurse 
who attends on me. Forgive me. I am almost beside myself 
now. You know why. 

' Half-past three. 
' Oh, my husband, I have done the deed which will relieve 
you of the wife whom you hate ! I have taken the poison — 
all of it that was left in the pa|)cr packet, which was the first 
that I found. If this is not enough to kill me, I have more 
left in the bottle. 

' Ten minutes past five. 
' You have just gone, after giving me my composing draught. 
My courage failed me at the sight of you. I thought to 
myself, '* If he looks at me kindly, I will confess what I have 
done, and let him save my life.'' You never looked at me at 
all. You only looked at the medicine. I let you go, without 
saying a word. 

* Half-past five. 
* I begin to feel the first effects of the poison. The nurse 
is asleep at the foot of my bed. I won't call for assistance ; 
I won't wake her. I will die. 

< Half-past nine. 
*The agony was beyond my endurance — I woke the nurse. 
I have seen the doctor. 
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' Nobody suspects anything. Strange to say, the pain Lis 
left me ; I have evidently taken too little of the poison. I 
most open the bottle which contains the larger quantity. 
Fortunately, you are not near me — my resolution to die, or 
rather, my loathing of life, remains as bitterly unaltered as 
ever. To make sure of my courage, I have forbidden the 
nurse to scud fur you. She has just gone downstairs by my 
orders. I am free to get the poison out of my dressmg- 
case. 

' Ten minutea to ten. 

*• I had just time to hide the bottle (after the nurso had left 
mc), when you came into my room. 

' 1 had another moment of weakness when I saw you. I 
determined to give myself a last chance of life. That is to 
say, I determined to offer you a last opportunity of treating 
me kindly. I asked you to get me a cup of tea. If, in 
paying mo this little attention, you only encouraged mo by 
one fond word or one fond look, I resolved not to take the 
second dose of iK)ison. 

* You obeyed my wishes, but you were not kind. You 
gave me my tea, Eustace, as if you were giving a drink to 
your dog. And then you wondered, in a languid way (think- 
ing, 1 suppose, of Mrs. Beauly all the time), at my dropping 
the cup in handing it back to you. I really could not help 
it ; ray hand would tremble. In my place, your hand might 
have trembled, too — with the arsenic under the bedclothes. 
You politely hoped, before you went away, that the tea would 
do nie good — and, oh God, you could not even look at me 
when you f?aid that ! You looked at the broken bits of the 
teacup. 

* The instant you were out of the room I took the poison — 
a double dose this time. 

*I have a little request to make hero, while I think 
of it. 
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' After removing the label from the bottle, and patting it 
back, dean, in my dressing-case, it struck me that I had failed 
to take the same precaution (in the early morning) with the 
empty paper packet, bearing on it the name of the other 
chemist. I threw it aside on the counterpane of the bed, 
among some other loose papers. My ill-tempered nurse com- 
plained of the litter, and crumpled them all up, and put them 
away somewhere. I hope the chemist will not suffer through 
my carelessness. Pray bear it mind to say that he is not to 
blame. 

'Dexter — something reminds me of j^Oserrimus Dexter. 
He has put your Diary back ^again in the drawer, and he 
presses me for an answer to his proposals. Has this fftLse 
wretch any conscience 1 If he has, even ht will suffer — when 
my death answers him. 

' The nurse has been in my room again. I have sent her 
away. I have told her I want to be idone. 

' How is the time going ] I cannot find my watch. Is 
the pain coming back again, and paralysing me ? I don't feel 
it keenly yet 

' It may come back, though, at any moment I have still 
to close my letter, and to address it to you. And, besides, I 
must save up my strength to hide it under the pillow, so that 
nobody may find it until after my death. 

* Farewell, my dear. I wish I had been a prettier woman. 
A more loving woman (towards you) I could not be. Even 
now, I dread the sight of your dear face. Even now, if I 
allowed myself the luxury of looking at you, I don't know that 
you might not charm me into confessing what I have done — 
before it is too late to save me. 

' But you are not here. Better as it is ! better as 
it is! 

' Once more, farewell ! Be happier than you have been 
with me. I love you, Eustace — I forgive you. When you 
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have nothing else to think about, think sometimes^ as kindly 
as you can, of your poor ugly 

'Saba Macallan/* 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

what else could I DO? 

As soon as I could dry my eyes and compose my spirits, 
after reading the wife*s pitiable and dreadful farewell, roj 
first thought was of Eintace — ray first anxiety was to prevent 
him from ever reading what I had read. 

Yes ! to this end it liad come. I had devoted ray life to 
the attainment of one object ; and that object I had gained. 
There, on the table before me, lay the triumphant vindication 
of my husband's innocence ; and, in mercy to him, in mercy 
to the memory of his dear wife, my one hope was that he 
might never see it ! My one desire was to hide it from the 
public view ! 

I looked back at the strange circumstances under which the 
letter had been discovered. 

It was all my doing — as the lawyer had said. And yet, 
what I had done, I had, po to speak, done blindfold. The 

* Note by Mr. Pla^moro : — The lost words and phrases supplied in 
ibid concluding |>ortion uf the letter are so fuw in nnmber that it is 
needless to mention them. The fragments which were found accidentally 
stuck together by the gum, and which represent the part of the letter 
first completely reconstructed, begin at the phrase, ' I spoke of yon 
shamefully, Eustace '; and end with the broken sentence, ' If, in paying 
me this little attention, you only encouraged me by one fond word or one 

fond look, I resolved not to take * With the assistance thus afforded 

to us, the labour of putting together the concluding half of the letter 
(dated 'October 20th*) was trifling, compared with the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties which we encountered in dealing with the scattered 
wreck of the preceding piige& 
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merest accident might have altered the whole coarse of later 
events. I had over and over again interfered to check Ariel, 
when she entreated the Master to ' tell her a story.' If she 
had not succeeded^ in spite of my opposition^ Miserrimus 
Dexter's last effort of memory might never have been directed 
to the tragedy at Qleninch. And again, if I had only remem- 
bered to move my chair, and so to give Benjamin the signal 
to leave off, he would never have written down the appa- 
rently senseless words which have led us to the discovery 
of the truth. 

Looking back at events in this frame of mind, the very 
sight of the letter sickened and horrified me. I cursed the 
day which had disinterred the fragments of it from their foul 
tomb. Just at the time when Eustace had found hb weary 
way back to health and strength ; just at the time when we 
were united again and happy again — ^when a month or two 
more might make us father and mother, as well as husband 
and wife — that frightful record of suffering and sin had risen 
against us like an avenging spirit. There it faced me on the 
table, threatening my husband's tranquillity ; nay, for all I 
knew (if he read it at the present critical stage of his re- 
covery), even threatening his life ! 

The hour struck from the clock on the mantel-piece. It 
was Eustace's time for paying me his morning visit, in my 
own little room. He might come in at any moment; he 
might see the letter ; he might snatch the letter out of my 
hand. In a frenzy of terror and loathing, I caught up the 
vile sheets of paper, and threw them into the fire. 

It was a fortunate thing that a copy only had been sent to 
me. If the original letter had been in its place, I believe I 
should have burnt the original at that moment. 

The last morsel of paper had been barely consumed by the 
flames when the door opened, and Eustace came in. 

He glanced at the fire. The black cinders of the burnt 
paper were still floating at the back of the grate. He had 
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seen the letter brought to me at the breakfiut-talde. Did ha 
suspect what I had done? He said nothing — he stood 
gravely looking into the fire. Then he advanced and fixed his 
eyes on me. I 8upi)ose I was veiy pale. The first words he 
spoke were words which asked me if I felt ilL 

I was determined not to deceive him, even in the merest 
trifle. 

* I am feeling a little nervous, Eustace,* I answered. * That 
is all!' 

He looked at me again, as if he expected me to say some- 
thing more. I remained silent He took a letter out of the 
breast-pocket of his coat, and laid it on the table before 
me — just where the Confession had lain before I de- 
stroyed it ! 

* I have liad a letter, too, this morning,' he said. * And /, 
Valeria, have no secrets from you,^ 

I understood the reproach which my husband's last words 
conveyed ; but I made no attempt to answer him. 

' Do you wish me to read it ? ' was all I said, pointing to 
the envelope which he had laid on the tabla 

* I have already said that I have no secrets from you/ he 
repeated. * The envelope is open. Sec for yourself what is 
enclosed in it.' 

I took it out — not a letter, but a printed paragraph, cut 
from a Scotch newspaper. 

* Head it,' said Eustace. 
I read, as follows : — 

'Strange Doings at Gleninch. — A romance in real 
life seems to be in course of progress at Mr. Macallan's 
country-house. Private excavations are taking place — if our 
readers will pardon us the unsavoury allusion % — at the dust- 
heap, of all places in the world ! Something has assuredly 
been discovered; but nobody knows what This alone is 
certain : — For weeks past, two strangers from London (super- 
intended by our respected fellow-citizen, Mr. Play more) have 
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been at work uight and day in the library at Glenincb, with 
the door locked. Will the secret ever be revealed ? And will 
it throw any light on a mysterious and shocking event which 
our readers have learnt to associate with the past history of 
Gleninch ? Perhaps when Mr. Macallan returns, he may be 
able to answer these questions. In the mean time, we can 
only await events.' 

I laid the newspaper slip on the table, in no very Christian 
frame of mind towards the persons concerned in producing it. 
Some reporter in search of news had evidently been prying 
about the grounds at Gleninch, and some busybody in the 
neighbourhood had in all probability sent the published para- 
graph to Eustace. Entirely at a loss what to do, I waited for 
my husband to speak. He did not keep me in suspense — he 
questioned me instantly. 

* Do you understand what it means, Valeria 1 ' 

I answered honestly — I owned that I understood what it 
meant. 

He waited again, as if he expected me to say more. I 
still kept the only refuge left to me — the refuge of silence. 

* Am I to know no more than I know nowl' he proceeded, 
after an interval. ' Are you not bound to tell me what is 
going on in my own house ? ' 

It is a common remark that people, if they can think at all, 
think quickly in emergencies. There was but one way out of 
the embarrassing position in which my husband's last words 
had placed me. My instincts showed me the way, I suppose. 
At any rate, I took it. 

' You have promised to trust me,' I began. 

He admitted that he had promised. 

' I must ask you, for your own sake, Eustace, to trust me 
for a little while longer. I will satisfy you, if you will only 
give me time.' 

His face darkened. ' How much longer must I wait ? ' he 
asked. 
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I saw that the time had come for trying some stroDger 
form of persuasion than words. 

* Kiss me/ I said, ' before I tell you ! ' 

He hesitated (so like a husband !). And I persisted 
(so like a wife !). There was no choice for him but to 
yield. Having given me my kiss (not over-graciously), he 
insisted once more on knowing how much longer I wanted 
him to wait. 

* I want you to wait/ I answered, ' until our child is bom.' 
He started My condition took him by surprise. I gently 

pressed his hand, and gave him a look. He returned the 
look (warmly enough, this time, to satisfy me). ' Say you 
consent,* T whispered. 

He consented. 

So 1 put off the day of reckoning once more. So I 
gained time to consult again with Benjamin and Mr. 
Playmore. 

AVhile Eustace remained with me in the room, I was 
composed, and capable of talking to him. But, when he left 
me, after a time, to think over what had passed between ns, 
and to remember how kindly he had given way to me, my 
heart turned pityingly to those other wives (better women, 
some of them, than I am) ; whose husbands, under similar 
circumstances, would have spoken hard words to them, would 
perhaps even have acted more cruelly still. The contrast 
thus suggested between their fate and mine quite overcame 
me. What had I done to deserve my happiness ? What had 
(key done, poor souls, to deserve their misery 1 My nerves 
were overwrought, I dare say, after reading the dreadful con- 
fession of Eustace's first wife. I burst out crying — and I was 
all the better for it afterwards ! 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

PAST AND FUTURE. 

I WRITS from memory, unassisted by notes or diaries ; and I 
Lave no distinct recollection of the length of our residence 
abroad. It certainly extended over a period of some months. 
Long after Eustace was strong enough to take the journey to 
London, the doctors persisted in keeping him in Paris. He 
had shown symptoms of weakness in one of his lungs, and 
his medical advisers, seeing that he prospered in the dry 
atmosphere of France, warned him to be careful of breathing 
too soon the moist air of his own country. 

Thus it happened that we were still in Paris, whtn I 
received my next news from Qleninch. 

This time, no letters passed on either side. To my surprise 
and delight) Benjamin quietly made his appearance, one 
morning, in our pretty French drawing-room. He was so 
preternaturally smart in his dress, and so incomprehensibly 
anxious (while my husband was in the way) to make us 
understand that his reasons for visiting Paris were holiday 
reasons only, that I at once suspected him of having crossed 
the Channel in a double character — say, as tourist in search 
of pleasure, when third persons were present : as ambassadoi 
from Mr. Playmore, when he and I h^d the room to our- 
selves. 

Later in the day I contrived that we should be left 
together, and I soon found that my anticipations had not 
misled me. Benjamin had set out for Paris, at Mr. Play- 
more's express request, to consult with me as to the future, 
and to enlighten me as to the past. He presented me with 
his credentials, in the shape of a little note from the lawyer. 
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'There are some few points' (Mr. Playmore wrote) * which 
the recovery of the letter does not seem to clear up. I have 
done my best, with Mr. Benjamin's assistance, to find the 
right explanation of these debatable matters, and I have 
treated the subject, for the sake of brevity, in the form of 
Questions and Answers. Will you accept me as interpreter, 
after the mistakes I made when you consulted me in Edin- 
burgh ? Events, I admit, have proved that I was entirely 
wrong in trying to prevent you from returning to Dexter — 
and partially wrong in suspecting Dexter of being directly, 
instead of indirectly, answerable for the first Mrs. Eustace's 
death ! I frankly make my confession, and leave you to tell 
Mr. Benjamin whether you think my new Catechism worthy 
of examination or not.' 

I thought his * new Catechism ' (as he called it) decidedly 
worthy of examination. If you don't agree with this view, 
and if you are dying to be done with me and my narrative, 
pass on to the next chapter by all means ! 

Benjamin produced the Questions and Answers, and read 
them to me, at my request, in these terms : — 

'Questions suggested by the letter discovered at Gleninch. 
First Group : Questions relating to the Diary. First Ques- 
tion : — In obtaining access to Mr. Macallan's private journal, 
was Miserrimus Dexter guided by any previous knowledge of 
its contents ? 

* Answer : — It is doubtful if he had any such knowledge. 
The probabilities are that he noticed how carefully Mr. Mac- 
allan secured his Diary from observation ; that he inferred 
therefrom the existence of dangerous domestic secrets in the 
locked-up pages; and that he speculated on using those 
secrets for his own purpose, when he caused the false keys to 
be made. 

' Second question : — To what motive are we to attribute 
Miserrimus Dexter's interference with the sheriff's officers^ on 
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the day when they seized Mr. Macallan's Diaiy, along with 
his other papers I 

' Answer : — In replying to this question, we must first do 
justice to Dexter himself. Infamously as we now know him 
to have acted, the man was not a downright fiend. That he 
secretly hated Mr. Macallan, as his successful rival in the 
affections of the woman whom he loved — and that he did all 
he could to induce the unhappy lady to desert her husband — 
iure, in this case, facts not to be denied. On the other hand, 
it is fairly to be doubted whether he was additionally capable 
of permitting the friend who trusted him to be tried for 
murder, through his fault, without making an effort to save 
the innocent man. It had naturally never occurred to Mr. 
Macallan (being guiltless of his wife's death) to destroy his 
Diary and his letters, in the fear that they might be used 
against him. Until the prompt and secret action of the 
Fiscal took him by surprise, the idea of his being charged 
with the murder of his wife was an idea which we know, 
from his own statement, had never even entered his mind. 
But Dexter must have looked at the matter from another 
point of view. In his last wandering words (spoken when 
his mind broke down) he refers to the Diaiy in these terms, 
" The Diary will hang him ; I won't have him hanged." If 
he could have found his opportunity of getting at it in time 
— or if the sheriff's officers had not been too quick for him — 
there can be no reasonable doubt that Dexter would have 
himself destroyed the Diary, foreseeing the consequences of 
its production in Court. So strongly does he appear to have 
felt these considerations, that he even resisted the officers in 
the execution of their duty. His agitation when he sent 
for Mr. Playmore to interfere was witnessed by that gentle- 
man, and (it may not be amiss to add) was genuine agitation 
beyond dispute. 

' Questions of the Second Group : relating to the Wife's 
Confession. First Question : — ^What prevented Dexter from 

EK 
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destroying the letter, when he first diBcovered it under the 
dead woman's pillow ? 

' Answer : — The same motives which led him to resist the 
seizure of the Diary, and to give his evidence in the pri- 
soner's favour at the Trial, induced him to preserve the letter, 
until the verdict was known. Looking back once more at 
his last words (as taken down by Mr. Benjamin), we may 
infer that if the verdict had been Guilty, he would not have 
hesitated to save the innocent husband by producing the 
wife's confession. There are degrees in all wickedness. 
Dexter was wicked enough to suppress the letter, which 
wounded his vanity by revealing him as an object for loathing 
and contempt — but he was not wicked enoagh deliberately to 
let an innocent man perish on the scaffold. He was capable 
of exposing the rival whom he hated to the infamy and tor- 
ture of a public accusation of murder ; but, in the event of 
an adverse verdict, he shrank before the direr cruelty of let- 
ting him be hanged. Refiecty in this connexion, on what he 
must have suffered, villain as he was, when he first read the 
wife's confession. lie had calculated on undermining her 
affection for her husband — and whither had his calculations 
led him ? lie had driven the woman whom he loved to the 
last dreadful refuge of death by suicide ! Give these con- 
siderations their due weight ; and you will understand that 
some little redeeming virtue might show itself, as the result 
even of tliis man's remorse. 

' Second Question : — WTiat motive influenced Miaerrimus 
Dexter's conduct, when Mrs. (Valeria) Macallan informed him 
that she proposed re-opening the inquiry into the poisoning at 
Gleninch ? 

'Answer: — In all probability, Dexter's guilty fears sug- 
gested to him that he might have been watched, on the 
morning when he secretly entered the chamber in which the 
first Mrs. Eustace lay dead. Feeling no scruples himself, to 
restrain him from listening at doors and looking through key- 
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holes, he would be all the more ready to suspect other people 
of the same practices. With this dread in him, it would 
naturally occur to his mind that Mrs. Valeria might meet 
with the person who had watched him, and might hear all 
that the person had discovered — unless he led her astray at 
the outset of her investigationa Her own jealous suspicions 
of Mrs. Beauly offered him the chance of easily doing this. 
And he was all the readier to profit by the chance, being him< 
self animated by the most hostile feeling towards that lady. 
He knew her, as the enemy who destroyed the domestic peace 
of the mistress of the house ; he loved the mistress of the 
house — and he hated her enemy, accordingly. The preserva- 
tion of his guilty secret, and the persecution of Mrs. Beauly : 
there you have the greater and the lesser motive of his con- 
duct, in his relations with Mrs. Eustace the second ! ' * 

Benjamin laid down his notes, and took off his spectacles. 

*• We have not thought it necessary to go farther than this,' 
he said. ' Is there any point you can think of that is still 
left unexplained % * 

I reflected. There was no point of any importance left un- 
explained that I could remember. But there was one little 
matter (suggested by the recent allusions to Mrs. Beauly) 
which I wished (if possible) to have thoroughly cleared up. 

' Have you and Mr. Playmore ever spoken together on the 
subject of my husband's former attachment to Mrs. Beauly 1 ' 
I asked. * Has Mr. Playmore ever told you why Eustace did 
not marry her, after the Trial ] ' 

' I put that question to Mr. Playmore myself,' said Benja- 
min. ' He answered it easily enough. Being your husband's 
confidential friend and adviser, he was consulted when Mr. 
Eustace wrote to Mrs. Beauly, after the Trial; and he 

* Note by the writer of the iiArratiye :— Look back for a farther 
illtutration of this point of view to the scene at Benjamin's house 
(Chapter XXXV.), where Dexter, in a moment of ungoTemable agiu- 
tion, betrays his o?m secret to Valeria. 
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repeated the subetance of the letter, at my request. Woold 
you like to hear what I remember of it» in my tozn f * 

I owned that I should like to hear it What Beigamin 
thereupon told me, exactly coincided with what Miserrimns 
Dexter had told me — as related in the thirtieth chapter of 
my narrative. Mrs. Beauly had been a witness of the public 
degradation of my husband. That was enou^ in itself to 
prevent him from marrying her. He broke off with lur 
fur the same reason which had led him to separate himself 
from me. Existence with a woman who knew that he had 
been tried for his life as a murderer, was an existence which 
he had not resolution enough to &ce. The two accounts 
agreed in every particular. At last my jealous curiosity was 
pacified; and Benjamin was free to dismiss the past from 
farther consideration, and to approach the more critical and 
more interesting topic of the future. 

His first inquiries related to Eustace. He asked if my 
Lu^baud hod any suspicion of the proceedings which had taken 
l)lace at Glenuich. 

I tuld hiiu what hod happened, and how I had contrived 
to put off the inevitable disclosure for a time. 

My old friend's face cleared up as he listened to me. 

* This will be good news for Mr, Playmore,' he said. * Our 
excellent friend, the lawyer, is sorely afraid that our discoveries 
may compromise your position with your husband. On the 
one liand, he is naturally anxious to spare Mr. Eustace the < 
di»treiis which he must certainly feel, if he reads his first 
wife's confession. On the other hand, it is impossible, in 
justice (as Mr. Playmore puts it) to the unborn children of 
your marriage, to suppress a document which vindicates the 
memory of their father from the aspersion that the Scotch 
Verdict might otherwise cost on it' 

I listened attentively. In referring to our future, Benjamin 
had touched on a trouble which was still secretly preying on 
my mind. 
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' How does Mr. Fkymore propose to meet the difficulty T 
I asked. 

' He can only meet it in one way/ Benjamin replied. ' He 
proposes to seal up the original manuscript of the letter, and 
to add to it a plain statement of the circumstances under 
which it was discovered ; supported by your signed attesta- 
tion and mine, as witnesses to the facts. This done, he must 
leave it to you to take your husband into your confidence, at 
your own time. It will then be for Mr. Eustace to decide 
whether he will open the enclosure — or whether he will leave 
it, with the seal unbroken, as an heirloom to his children, to 
be made public or not, at their discretion, when they are of 
an age to think for themselves. Do you consent to this, my 
dear % or would you prefer that Mr. Playmorc should see your 
husband, and act for you in the matter ? ' 

I decided, without hesitation, to take the responsibility on 
myself. Where the question of guiding Eustace's decision 
was concerned, I considered my influence to be decidedly 
superior to the influence of Mr. Playmore. ^ly choice met 
with Benjamin's full approval He arranged to write to 
Edinburgh, and relieve the lawyer's anxieties, by that day's 
post. 

The one last thing now left to be settled, related to our 
plans for returning to England. The doctors were the autho- 
rities on this subject I promised to consult them about it, 
at their next visit to Eustace. 

' Have you anything more to say to me ? ' Benjamin in- 
quired, as he opened his writing-case. 

I thought of Miserrimus Dexter and Ariel; and I in- 
quired if he had heard any news of them lately. My old 
friend sighed, and warned me that I had touched on a paiof al 
subject 

'The best thing that can happen to that unhappy man, is 
likely to happen/ he said. ' The one change in him is a 
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change that threatens paralysis. Yon may hear of his death 
before you get back to England.' 

'And Ariel]' I asked. 

* Quite unaltered/ Benjamin answered. 'Perfectly happy 
80 long as she is with " the Master." From all I can hear of 
her, poor soul, she doesn't reckon Dexter among mortal 
beings. She laughs at the idea of his dying ; and she waits 
patiently^ in the firm persuasion that he will recognise her 
again.' 

Benjamin's news saddened and silenced me. I left him to 
his letter. 



CHAPTER L, 

THE LAST OF THE STORY. 

In ten days more we returned to England, accompanied by 
Benjamin. 

Mrs. Macallan's house in London offered us ample accom- 
modation. We gladly availed ourselves of her proposal, 
when she invited us to stay with her until our child was bom, 
and our plans for the future were arranged. 

The sod news from the asylum (for which Benjamin had 
prepared my mind at Paris) reached me soon after oar return 
to England. Miserrimus Dexter's release from the burden of 
life had come to him, by slow degrees. A few hours before 
he breathed his last, he rallied for a while, and recognised 
Ariel at his bedside. He feebly pronounced her name^ and 
looked at her, and asked for me. They thought of sending 
for me, but it was too late. Before the messenger could be 
despatched, he said, with a touch of his old self-importance, 
' Silence all of you ! my brains are weary ; I am going to 
sleep.' He closed his eyes in slumber, and never woke again. 
So for this man too the end came mercifully, without grief or 
pain ! So that strange and many-sided life — ^with its guilt 
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And its misery, its fitful flashes of poetry and humour, its 
fantastic gaiety, cruelty, and vanity — ^ran its destined course, 
And faded out like a dream ! 

Alas for Ariel ! She had lived for the Master — what more 
could she do, now the Master was gone % She could die for 
him. 

They had mercifully allowed her to attend the faneral of 
Miserrimus Dexter — in the hope that the ceremony might 
avail to convince her of his death. The anticipation was not 
realized ; she still persisted in denying that ' the Master ' 
had left her. They were obliged to restrain the poor creature 
by force, when the coffin was lowered into the grave; and 
they could only remove her from the cemetery, by the game 
means, when the burial service was over. From that time, 
her life alternated, for a few weeks, between fits of raving 
delirium, and intervals of lethargic repose. At the annual 
ball given in the asylum, when the strict superintendence of 
the patients was in some degree relaxed, the alarm was raised, 
a little before midnight, that Ariel was missing. The nurse in 
charge had left her asleep, and had yielded to the temptation 
of going downstairs to look at the dancing. When the 
woman returned to her post, Ariel was gone. The presence 
of strangers, and the confusion incidental to the festival, 
offered her facilities for escaping which would not have pre- 
sented themselves at any other time. That night the search 
for her proved to be useless. The next morning brought with 
it the last touching and terrible tidings of her. She had 
strayed back to the burial-ground ; and she had been found 
towards sunrise, dead of cold and exposure, on Miserrimus 
Dexter's grave. Faithful to the last, Ariel had followed the 
Master ! Faithful to the last, Ariel had died on the Master's 
grave ! 

Having written these sad words, I turn willingly to a less 
painful theme. 
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ETents luid separated me from Major Fits-Davidy tttxt tbe 
date of the dinner-party which had witnessed mj memorable 
meeting with Lady Clarinda. From that time, I heard little 
or nothing of the Migor ; and I am ashamed to say I had 
almost entirely forgotten him — when I was reminded of the 
modem Don Juan, by the amazing appearance of wedding, 
cards, addressed to me at my mother in law's house. The 
Migor had settled in life at last And, more wonderful still, 
the Major had chosen as the lawful ruler of his household 
and himself — 'the future Qaeen of Song;' the round-eyed 
overdressed young lady with the strident soprano voice ! 

We paid our visit of congratulation in due form ; and we 
really did feel for Major Fitz-David. 

The ordeal of marriage had so changed my gay and gallant 
admirer of former times, that I hardly knew him again. He 
had lost all his pretensions to youth ; he had become, hope, 
lessly and undisguisedly, an old man. Standing behind the 
chair on which his imperious young wife sat enthroned, he 
looked at her submissively between every two words that he 
addressed to me, as if he waited for her permission to open 
his lips and speak. Whenever she interrupted him — ^and she 
did it, over and over again, without ceremony — he submitted 
with a senile docility and admiration, at once absurd and 
shocking to see. 

* Isn't she beautiful ? ' he said to me (in his wife's hearing !). 
* What a figure, and what a voice ! You remember her voice ? 
It 's a loss, my dear lady, an irretrievable loss, to the operatic 
stage ! Do you know, when I think what that grand creature 
might have done, I sometimes ask myself if I really had any 
right to marry her. I feel, upon my honour I feel, as if I 
had committed a fraud on the public ! ' 

As for the favoured object of this quaint mixture of ad- 
miration and regret, she was pleased to receive me graciously, 
as an old friend. ^Vhile Eustace was talking to the Major, 
the bride drew me aside out of their hearing, and explained 
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her motives for marrying, with a candour which was posi- 
tively shameless. 

' You see we are a large fiimily at home, quite unprovided 
for ! ' this odious young woman whispered in my ear. ' It 's 
all very well to talk about my being a " Queen of Song " and 
the rest of it. Lord bless you, I have been often enough to 
the opera, and I have learnt enough of my music-master, 
to know what it takes to make a fine singer. I haven't the 
patience to work at it as those foreign women do : a parcel of 
brazen-faced Jezebels — I hate them. No ! no ! between you 
and me, it was a great deal easier to get the money by marry- 
ing the old gentleman. Here I am, provided for — and there's 
all my family provided for, too, — and nothing to do but to 
spend the money. I am fond of my family ; I 'm a good 
daughter and sister — / am ! See how I 'm dressed ; look at 
the furniture: I haven't played my cards badly, have II 
It 's a great advantage to marry an old man — ^you can twist 
him round your little finger. Happy ? Oh, yes ! I'm quite 
happy ; and I hope you are, too. Where are you living now 1 
I shall call soon, and have a long gossip with you. I always 
had a sort of liking for you, and (now I 'm as good as you are) 
I want to be friends.' 

I made a short and civil reply to this; determining in- 
wardly that when she did visit me, she should get no farther 
than the house door. I don't scruple to say that I was 
thoroughly disgusted with her. When a woman seUs herself 
to a man, that vile bargain is none the less infamous (to my 
mind), because it happens to be made under the sanction of 
the Church and the Law. 



As I sit at the desk thinking, the picture of the Major and 
his wife vanishes from my memory — and the last scene in my 
story comes slowly into view. 

The place is my bedroom. The persons (both, if you will 
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be pleased to excuse them), are myself and my son. He is 
already three weeks old ; and he is now lying fast asleep by 
his mother's side. My good Unde Starkweather is coming to 
London to baptise him. Mrs. Macallan will be his god- 
mother ; and his godfathers will be Benjamin and Mr. Play- 
more. I wonder whether my christening will pass off more 
merrily than my wedding 1 

The doctor has just left the house, in some little perplexity 
about me. He has found me reclining as usual (latterly) in 
my arm-chair; but, on this particular day, he has detected 
symptoms of exhaustion, which he finds quite unaccountable 
under the circumstances, and which warn him to exert his 
authority by sending me back to my bed. 

The truth is that I have not taken the doctor into my con- 
fidence. There are two causes for those signs of exhaustion 
which have surprised my medical attendant — and the names 
of them arc : Anxiety and Suspense. 

On this day, I have at last summoned courage enough 
to perform the promise which I made to my husband in 
Paris. He is informed, by this time, how his wife's con- 
fession was discovered. He knows (on Mr. Plajrmore's autho- 
rity) that the letter may be made the means, if he so wills it, 
of publicly vindicating his innocence in a Court of Law. 
And, last and most important of all, he is now aware that the 
Confession itself has been kept a sealed secret from him, 
out of compassionate regard for his own peace of mind, as 
well as for tlio memory of the unhappy woman who was once 
his wife. 

These necessary disclosures I have communicated to my 
husband— n(jt by word of mouth; when the time came, I 
shrank from speaking to him personally of his first wife — but 
by a written statement of the circumstances, taken mainly 
out of my letters received in Paris, from Benjamin and Mr. 
Playmore. He has now had ample time to read all that 
I have written to him, and to reflect on it in the retirement 
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of his own study. I am waitings with the fatal letter in my 
hand — and my mother-in-law is waiting in the next room to 
me— to hear from his own lips whether he decides to break 
the seal or not 

The minutes pass ; and still we £eu1 to hear his footstep on 
the stairs. My doubts as to which way his decision may 
turn, affect me more and more uneasily the longer I wait. 
The very possession of the letter, in the present excited state 
of my nerves, oppresses and revolts me. I shrink from 
touching it, or looking at it. I move it about restlessly 
from place to place on the bed, and still I cannot keep it out 
of my mind. At last, an odd fancy strikes me. I lift up 
one of the baby's hands, and put the letter under it — 
and so associate that dreadful record of sin and misery 
with something innocent and pretty that seems to hallow and 
to purify it. 

The minutes pass; the half-hour longer strikes from the 
clock on the chimney-piece; and at last I hear him! He 
knocks softly, and opens the door. 

He is deadly pale : I fancy I can detect traces of tears on 
his cheeks. But no outward signs of agitation escape him, as 
he takes his seat by my side. I can see that he has waited 
until he could control himself — ^for my sake. 

He takes my hand, and kisses me tenderly. 

' Valeria ! ' he says. ' Let me once more ask you to forgive 
what I said, and did, in the byegone time. If I understand 
nothing else, my love, I understand this : — ^The proof of my 
innocence has been found ; and I owe it entirely to the courage 
and the devotion of my wife ! * 

I wait a little, to enjoy the full luxury of hearing him say 
those words — ^to revel in the love and the gratitude that 
moisten his dear eyes as they look at me. Then, I rouse my 
resolution, and put the momentous question on which our 
future depends. 

' Do you wish to see the letter, Eustace ? ' 
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Instead of aiuwering direetij, he questions me in Ids 

turn. 

* Have you got the letter here t ' 
'Yes.' 

'Sealed up?' 

'Sealed up.' 

Ho waits a little, considering what he is going to say next, 
before he says it. 

' Let me be sure that I know exactly what it is I have 
to decide/ he proceeds. 'Suppose I insist on reading the 
Jetter V 

There I interrupt him. I know it is my duty to restrain 
myselfl But I cannot do my duty. 

' My darling, don't talk of reading the letter ! Pray, pray 
spare yourself ' 

He holds up hb hand for silence. 

' I am not thinking of myself,' he says. ' I am thinking of 
my dead wife. If I give up the public vindication of my 
innocence, in my own lifetime — ^if I leave the seal of the 
letter unbroken — do you say, as Mr. Playmore saj's, that I 
shall be acting mercifully and tenderly towards the memory 
of my wife ? ' 

*0h, Eustace, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
of it ! ' 

' Shall I be making some little atonement for any pain 
that I may have thoughtlessly caused her to suffer in her 
lifetime ] ' 

' Yes ! yes ! ' 

* And, Valeria — shall I please You 1 ' 

* My darling, you will enchant me ! ' 
'Where is the letter?' 

' In your son's hand, Eustace.' 

He goes round to the other side of the bed, and lifts the 
baby's little pink hand to his lips. For a while, he waits so, 
in sad and secret communion with himself. I see his mother 
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fioftly open the door, and watch him as I am watching him. 
In a moment more, our suspense is at an end. With a hea^ 
sigh, he lays the child's hand back again on the sealed letter ; 
and, by that one little action, says (as if in words) to his son : 
—'I leave it to You!* 

And so it ended ! Not as I thought it would end ; not 
perhaps as you thought it would end. What do we know of 
our own lives ? What do we know of the fulfilment of our 
dearest wishes ? Qod knows — and that is best 

Must I shut up the paper? Yes. There is nothing more 
for you to read, or for me to say. 

Except this — as a postscript Don't bear hardly, good 
people, on the follies and the errors of my husband's life. 
Abuse me as much as you please. But pray think kindly of 
Eustace, for my sake. 



THE END. 
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Volume :- 

The Womiin in White. Il- 
lustrated by Sir John Gilbbkt and 

F. A. Frasu. 

Antonina; or, The Fall of 
Rome. Illustrated by Sir John Gil- 
bert and Alfred Concanbn. 

BasiL Illustrated by Sir John 

GiLBRRT and M. F. Mahonby. 

The Dead Secret Illustrated 
by Sir John Gilbert and H. 
FaRNiss. 

The Oueen of Heartf. Illus- 
trated by Sir John Gilbert and 
Alkkcd Concanbn. 

The Moonstone. Illustnited by 

G. Du Mairier and F. A. Frasbr. 

Man and Wife. Illustrated by 

Wii.MAM Small. 
MiB8 or Mrs. P Illustrated by 

S. I^ Fildbs and Hbnky Woods. 



' Hid* and Seek ; or. The Mys- 
tery of Mary Grioe. Ilhntnied by 
Sir John Gilbkst and M. F. Ma- 
honby. 

\ Poor Miaa Flnoh. niastnted 

I by Gborgb Dcr MAuuxa and £o- 
wabd Hughbs. 

; The New ICagdalen. TMth 
Ilhistrationa by Geo. Du Mai'ribx 
and C. S. R. 

■ The Troien Deep. lUnstrtted 

by G. Du Maubisk and M. F. 
Mahonby. 

i My Miioellaniea. With Steel- 

plate Pbrtrait of the Author, and Il- 
lustrations by Alfkbo Concanbm. 

' The Law and the Lady. Il- 
lustrated by S. L. FiLDRS and Svo- 

I NBY HaLU 



* The greatest master the sensational novel has ever known.** — Worid^ 



COLMAN'8 HUMOROUS WORKS.— Broad Grins, My Night- 
gown and Slippers, and other Humorous Works. Prose and Poettoal, of George 
Colman. V^ ith Life and Anecdotes by G. B. BucKSTONB, and FVontispiece by 
Hooakth. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. ^tL 

GONETS ENQRAVINaS OF ANCIENT GATHBDRALS, 

Hdtels de Ville. Town HalU. &c., including some of the finest Examples of Gothic 
Architecture in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 3s Ur^e Puoes^ imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, £,1 ty.6d. 

CONQUEST OF THE SEA (The). A History of Diving 

from the Earliest Times. By Henry Sibbb. Profusely Illustrated. OownSvo, 

cloth extra, gilt, 4.^. 6ti. 

'* We have perused this valume, full of quaint informati<w, with delii^ht Mr. 
Siebe has bestowed much pains on his work ; he writes with enthusiasm and fulness 
of knowledge."— iJcAtf. 

" Really interesting alike to youths and to grown-up people." — Sc^itmmm, 

CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS. Comprising 40 highly 
finished Mezzotinto Engravings on Steel, by David Lucas; with descriptive 
Letterpress by C. R. Leslir, K.A. Folio, half-morocco, gilted^eSp £z as, 

OOTMAN'S ENGRAVINGS OF THE SEPUI.CHRAL 

BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. With Letterpress Descrip- 
tions, an Essay on Sepulchral Memorials by Dawson Turnbb, Notes by Sir 
Samuel Meykick. Ai.brkt Way, and Sir Harris Nicolas, and copious Index. 
New Edition, conuining 173 Plates, two of them Illuminated. Two Volumes 
small folio, half-morocco extras j^6 6s. ' 
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OOTMAN'S ETCHINaS OF ARCHITECTTTBAL REMAINS, 

chiefly Norman and Gothic, in various Counties in England, but principally in 
Norfolk, with Descriptive Notices by Dawson Tuknbr, and Architectural Obser- 
vations by Thomas Rickman. Two Vols. , imperial fouo, containing 340 spirited 
Etchings, half-moTX>cco, top edges gilt, /8 8f. 

OOTMAN'S UBER STTTDIORXTM. A Series of Landscape 
Studies and Original Compositions, for the Use of Art StudentSj consisting of 
48 Etchings, the greater part executed in "soft ground." Imperial folio, half- 

. morocco, ^z zi/. &/. 

OOWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Including his Translation of 
Homer. Edited by the Rev. H. F. Carv. With Portrait and x8 Steel Engrav- 
ings after Harvkv. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, lor. td. 
" I long to know your opinion of Cowper's Translation. The Odyssey especially 
is surely verv Homeric. What nobler than the appearance of Phoebus at the^ be- 
ginning of the //fa</— lines ending with ' Dread sounding>bounding in the stiver 
bow • T '— Charlks Lamb, in a Letter to Coleridge. 

CREASTS MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIANS; with 
Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward Crkasv, Author 
of" The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." A New Edition, brought down 
to the Present Time, with numerous fine Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, 7*. td, iln thtpreu, 

ORUIKSHANE AT HOME. Tales and Sketches by the 
most Popular Authors. With numerous Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank 
and Robert Seymour. Also, CRUIKSHANK'S ODD VOLUME, or Book 
of Variety, Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows— Seymour and Cruikshank. 
Four Vols, bound in Two, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 10*. fid. 

ORUIESHANK'S COMIO ALMANACK. Complete in Two 
Series : The First from 183s to 1843 : the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gather- 
ing of the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew. Albert Smith 
A'Bbckett, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 15X. ; or, separately, ^s. td. per volume. 

ORUIKSHANK'S UNIVERSAL SONOSTBR. The largest 
Collection extant of the best Old English Songs (upwards of 5000). With 8 
Engravings on Steel and Wood by George and R. Cruikshank, and 8 Portnits. 
Three Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 21/. 

OTJSSANS' HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. With Instrnctioiis 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS.; Rules for the Appointment 
of Liveries, Chapters on ContinenUd and American Heraldry, &c. ftc By John 
E. CussANs. Illustrated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 
gilt and emblazoned, is. 6d, 

OUSSANS' HISTORY OF HERTFORDSHIRE. A County 
History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging with the finest works of 
iu class. By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper and 
Stone, and a prolusion of small Woodcuts. ParU I. to VIlI. now ready, tix. each. 

*•* Am entirely new History of this important C^mtttyt great aiienti^n Mfug 
fiven to all matters pertaining to Family History, 

0X7yiER*S ANI1^£aIi EINODOM, armneed after its Organiza- 
tion : ibrminff a Natural History of Animals, and an Introduction to Comparative 
Anatomy. New Edition, with considerable Additions by W. B. Cakpbntkk and 
J. O. Wbstwood. Illustrated by many Hundred Wood Engravings, and name* 
rout Steel Engravings by Thos. Lamdssik, mostly Coloured. Imperial 8vo, 
doth extra, i8f. 
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OYCLOPiEDIA OP COSTUME ; or, A DurtiomLryof Dress— R^al, 

EcclcsiaAiical, Civil, and Military— from the Earliest Period in Enffland to the 

reign of Georse the Third. Indudin;; Notices of Contemp<M«iieous Fashions on 

the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes of the Priad- 

pal Countries of Europe. By J. R. Planch^ Somerset Herald. To be Coo- 

Dieted in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at Five Shilling each, profusely illustrated 

by Coloured and Plain Platen and Wood Encravingt. — A Prospectus wdl be 

sent upon application. [/• c^mrst 0/ ^nbUcaiim, 

••There is no subject connected with dress with which * Somerset Herald' is not 

as familiar as ordinary men are with the ordinary themes of everyday life. Hie 

guhered knowledge of many years is placed before the wwld in tms his latest 

work, and when finished, there will exist no work on the subject half so valnaUe. 

The numerous illustrations are all effective— f<v their accmacjr tl»e author is n 

Bible : they are well drawn and well engraved, and, while indispeasaUe to a ] 

comprehension of the text, are satisfactory as works of art.'*— ^rf yomrmoL 

"These, the first numbers of a Cyclopedia of Ancient and Modem Costnme, give 

promise that the work, when complete, will be one of the most perfect works ever 

published upon the subject The illustrations are ntmaerous and excellent, and 

would, even without the letterpress, render the wtnrk an invaluable book of reference 

for information as to costumes for fancy balls and character quad ri lles. "StmmJmrd. 

*' Destined, we anticipate, to be the standard English work 00 dress.*' — Bmiider. 

" Promises to be a very complete work on a subject of the greatest importance to 

the historian and the archaeologist."— 7V»^/r/. 

** Beautifully printed and superbly illustrated.*'— ^/oju^n/, second notice. 

D'ARBLATS (Madame) DIARY AND LETTERa Edited 
by her Niece, Chahlottii Barrbtt. A New Edition, in Four Vol*., 8n>. 
Illustrated by numerous fine Portraits engraved on Steel. [/jg tJke/ms. 

DIBDIN'S (T. F.) BIBLIOMANIA; or. Book- Madness : A 
Bibliographical Romance. With numerous Illustrations. A New Edition, with 
a Supplement, including a Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama. Demy 
8vo, half-RoxburRhe. 21*. : a few Large Paper copies, half-Roxbuighe, the edges 
altogether uncut, at 421. 
DICKENS* LIFE AND SPEECHES. Royal i6mo, cloth extra, 

2S.6d. 

DISCOUNT TABLES, on a new and simple plan ; to facilitate the 
Discounting of Bills, and the Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current 
Accounts &c. ; showing, without calculation, the number of days from every day 
in the year to any other day. By Thomas Rsadbr. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 7X. 
DIXON'S (Hepworth) NEW WORK.— WHITE CONQUEST : 
AMERICA IN 1875. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, jctf. 

"The best written, most instructive, and most enterUining book that Mr. Dixon 

has publLshed since 'New America.' Its special object being to show how it has 

f^red, and is faring, with red men, black men, and yellow men m their stru^^ with 

white men, it tells a good deal else that is well worth reading "—A/Jketutrnm. 

DON QUIXOTE IN SPANISH.— EL INGENIOSO HTDALGO 

DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA. Nueva Edicion, corregida y revisada. 

Por Miguel db Cervantes Saavbdra. Complete in One Volume, post 8vo, 

nearly 700 pages, cloth extra, price 4^- 6d. 

DRURYS ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY. 

Containing, in 150 beautifully Coloured Plates, upwards of 600 Exotic Insects of 
the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and South America, Ger* 
many, &c. With imporunt Additions and Scientific Itvlexes, by J, Q. Wbst> 
WOOD, F.L.S. Three Vols., 4to, half-morocco extra, £$ 5*. 
DULWICH GALLERY (The): A Series of 50 beautifully Coloured 
Plates, from the most celebrated Pictures in this Collection, executed by the 
Custodian, R. Cockburn, and mounted upon Cardboard, in the nuumer of 
Drawings, laipcrial folio, in portfolio, jCi6 i6s 
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DUNLOP'S HISTORY OP FICTION: Being a Critical and 
Analytical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the 
Earliest Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Day, with General Index. 
Third Edition, royal 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 

DUNRAVEN'S (Earl of) THE GREAT DIVIDB : A Narrative 
of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. With numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valemtinb W. Bromley. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, with Maps and Illustrations, i&r. [/m tkt ^u. 

fi^ARLY ENGLISH POETS. A New Series is in preparation, 

*^ Edited, with Introductions and copious Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

The following are just ready :— The Complete Works ok Giles Fletcher, 

B.D.— The Works ok Sir John Davies.— To be followed by The Works of 

Sir Philip Sidney, and others. 

ELLIS'S (Mrs.) MOTHERS OP GREAT MEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, (Sf. 

EMANTTEL ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES; 
Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining their 
Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S- With numerous Illustrations, Tinted 
and Plain. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6x. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE (The) : A Practical Guide to all in- 
terested in Selecting or Buildhig a House, with full Estimates of Cost. Quantities, 
&c. By C J. Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, td. 

•«• This book is intended to supply a long-felt want^ vis.^ a plain, non-technical 
account 0/ every style 0/ house ^ with the cost and manner of building; it gives 
every variety ^ from a toorkmans cottage to a nobleman's palace, 

■pAIRHOLT.— TOBACCO : Its History and Associations; in- 
"^ eluding an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture ; with its Modes of Use 
in all Ages and Countries. By F. W.Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of zoo Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

PAJIADAT'S CHEMICAL HISTORY OP A CANDLE. 

Lectures delivered to a luvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited by W. 
Crook ES, Esq., F.CS., &c. Crovm 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 4^. td. 
FARADAY'S VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE. A New 
Edition, Edited by W. Crookks, Esq., F.CS., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 4X. 6d, 

FIGUIER'S PRIMITIVE MAN : A Popular Manual of the pre- 
vailing Theories of the Descent of Man as promulgated by Darwin, Lvbli., Sir 

£ohnXubbock. Huxlbv, E. B. Tvlor, ana other eminent Ethnologists. Trans- 
ited from the last French edition, and revised by E. B. T. With 363 lUustra- 

tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gs, 

** An interesting and essentially popular resumd of all that has been written on 
the subject. M. Fighter has collected together the evidences which modem re- 
searches have acoumulated, anl has done this vrith a considerable amount of care. 
He endeavours to separate the inquiry respecting Primitive Man from the Mosaic 
account of Man's creation, and does not admit that the authority of Holy Writ is ia 
any way questioned by those labours which aim at seeking the real epoch of Man's 
first appearance upon earth. ... An interesting book, with 363 iUustrations, of 
which thirty are full-page engravings, confessedly somewhat fanciful in their com- 
binations, but which will be found on examination to be justified by that soundest evi- 
dence, the actual discovery of the objects of which they represent the use.**— /( ihenontm, 
FINGER-RING LORE : Historioal and AnecdotaL Bj William 

JoNBS, F. S. A With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and 

Countries. Cftown 8ro, cloth extra, gilt, -js. 6d. [In the pvtss. 
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mnSH TO LIFE IN AND OUT OT LONDOK; or, TheFinl 
AdTcntures of Tom. Jerry, and Lo^. By Pimxcs Scan. Royal Ira^ dod 
extra, with spirited Coloured IQustratioas by Ckuiksmank, slt. 

FUiaELLATION AND THE FIJLOEI«IJLMTS.^A Histofy 
o^* the Rnd in all Countries, from the Eartiest Period to the PKsent TIoml ih 
the ReY. W. CoorEB, B.A. Third Edition, revised and conected. with noBevoai 
Illustrations. Thick crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, lax. UL 

FOX*8 BOOK OF MARTYRS: The AcU and Monnments of the 

Church. Edited by Iohn Cumminc, D.D. With upwards of tooo ISustzatioM. 
Three Vols., impenal 8vo, cloth extra, £9 its. 6d, 
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JILLS TOPOaRAPHY OF ROUE AND ITS VICXNITT. 
A New Edition, revised and enUu^ed by E. H. Bunbuxy. With a l«ie 
mounted Map of Rome and its Envmms (Crom a carefitl TiigoaoMeirical 
Survey). Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

QELL AND QANDY'S POMPEIANA; or. The Topograpbr, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of PompeiL With upwards of zoo Line Enfravncs W 
GooDALL, CooKB, Hbath, Pye, &c Demy 8vo, cloth extra, fplt, z8f • 

QEMMER'S (Mrs.) PLEASANT RHYMES FOR IJTTLS 
READERS. By Caroline M. Gbmmbb (Gbrda FavX With numeioos ISss- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. [/« tAe/rea, 

OEMS OF ART : A Collection of 36 Engravings, alter Paintings bj 
Rkmbranut, Cuvr, Reynolds, Poussin, Mlrillo, Tknikxs, Cokbbcgm^ 
GAiNSHoKortiH, NoRTHCOTB, &c.,executed in Mezzotint byTuKNBt, Bbomlxt, 
&c. Folio, in Portfolio, jQi ti«. 6tf. 

QENIAL SHOWMAN ; or, Show Life in the New World. Ad- 
venturcK with Artemus Ward, and the Story of his Life. By £. P. HixcsToau 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated by W. Brunton, doth extra, 7*. 6d. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE (The Decline and Fall of the). 

With Memoir of the Author, and full General Index. Impoial 8TO,with Portnil, 
cloth extra, 15^. 

GILBERTS (W. S.) DRAMATIC WORKS (" A Wicked World." 
"Charity," "Palace of Truth," "Pygmalion," "Trial by Jtiry,* &ci One 
Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra. f/w tjQ/rra, 

GIL BLAS.— HISTORIA DE GIL BLAS DE SAKTILLANA 
Por Lr Sa(;r. Traducida al Castellano por el Padrb Isla. Nueva E<iJcion, car* 
regida y revisada. Complete in One Vol., post 8vo, cL extra, nearly 600 pp^ 4^. 6d. 

GILLRAY'S CARICATURES. Printed from the Original Plates, 

all engraved by Himself between 1779 and z8io: comprising the best Political and 
Humorous Satires of the Reign of Grorgr thb Third, in upwardi of 600 highly 
spirited Ensravings. Atbs folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £y xof.— Thoe 
is also a Volume of the Sippriused Plates, atlas folio, halAnorocco, 3x1. 6d.~- 
Also, a Volume of Letterpress Descriptions, comprising a rtry amusing 
PoUtical History of the Reign of Gk/KGB thb Third, by Thos. Wkight and 
R. H. Evans. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. ; or half-morocco, £t xt. 

GILLRAY, THE CARICATURIST : The Story of his Life tod 

Times, and Anecdotal Descriptions of his Engravings. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 81 full-page Plates, and nuBMrous Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, 600 pages, cloth extra, 31J. 6J. 

" High as the expectations excited by this description [in the IntioductiooJ but 
be, they will not bie disappointed. The most inquisitive or *>»«^ti«g reader wiu 
find ready gathered to his hand, without the trouble of reference, almost every 
scrap of narrative, anecdote, gossip, scandal, or epigram, in poetry or prose, that be 
can possibly require for the elucidation of the caricatures. "—^sMr/^Hy Mni^m, 
GOSPELS (The Holy). Illustrated with upwards of 200 Wood 
Engravings, after the best Masters, and every page surrounded by omameatai 
Borders. Handsomely printed, imperial 4to, cloth, fiul gilt (Grdier style), tor. 6d 
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GOLDEN LIBRARY, 
Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth, extra gilt, price «. per V«L 
BYRON'S DON JTJAN. 
CLERICAL ANECDOTES: Humours of ''the Cloth/' 

HOLMES'S AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

With an Introduction by Gborcs Augustus Sala. 
HOLMES'S PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. Both Series Complete in 
One Volume, with all the original Illustrations. 

IRVING'S (Washington) TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 

IRYING'S (Washington) TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 

JESSE'S (Edward) SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF 

COUNTRY LIFE; with Recollections of Natural History. 
LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. Both Series Complete in One Vol. 

LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduction by Edmund Ollikr. 

MALLORY'S (Sir Thomas) MORT D'ARTHUR: The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. Edited by B. M. Ranking. 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New TranslaUon, with 
Historical Introduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie, D.D., LL.D. 

POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the 

Orif^nal Editions. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLEC- 
TIONS. With Notes, and an Introductory Essay by Saints- Bkuvb. 

ST. PIERRE'S PAUL AND VIRGINIA AND THE INDIAN 
COTTAGE. Edited, with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarkb. 

SHELLEY'S EARLY POEMS, AND QUEEN MAS, with Essay 
by Leigh Hunt. 

SHELLEY'S LATER POEMS : Laon and Cythna, &c. 

SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, the SHELLEY 

PAPERS, &C- 
SHELLEY'S PROSE WORKS, including A Refutation of Deism, 

Zastrozzi, St. Jrvyne, &c. 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited, 
with additions, by Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



GK>LDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. An Encyclopsedia of 
Quotations from Writers of all Times and all Countries. Selected and Edited by 
1 HEODORB Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, ^s. dd. 

GK)SSE (Edmund W.)— KING ERIO: A Tragedy. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra. [/n the preat. 

"Mr. Edmund W. Gosse has in the press a dramatic |>oem founded on that part 

of the ' Knytlingasaga ' which treats of the voluntary exile and death of King Eric 

Eiegod." — A cademy. 

GOSSE (Edmund W.)— ON VIOL AND FLUTE. Second 
Edition. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5^. 

GRAMMONT (Oount), MEMOIRS OF. By Anthony Hamil- 
ton. A New Edition, with a Biographical Sketch of Count Hamilton, numerous 
Historical and Illustrative Notes by Sir Walter Scott, and 64 Copperplate 
Portraits by Edward Scrivbn. 8vo, cloth extra, 15/. 
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GREENWOOD'S ( Jamei) LOW-LIFX DEEPS : An Account of 
the Stranse Fish to be fouad there ; including "Tlie Man and Dog Ficht,*' with 
much additiooal and confinnatoqr evidence ; "With a Talhr^Man,** **A Fallen 
Star," "The Betting Barber," " A Coal Marriage," ftc With lEhtstrations in 
tint by Alfrbo Concanbn. Crown 8to, doch extra, gilt, 7«. 6^ 

GREENWOOD'S WILDS OT LONDON ; Descriptive Sketdia 
from Perwnal Observations and Experience of Remarkable Scenes, People, and 
Places in London. By Jamss Grsbnwood, the " Lambeth CatuaL" With is 
Tinted Illustrations by Alprso Concankn. Crown Svo, cloth actn, gile, tt, 6/. 
" Mr. ^ames Greenwood presenu himself once more in the character of ' one sHiose 

delight It is to do his humble endeavour towards exposiitf and eictiipating aodal 

abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afllict aoaety. "^ 

ORE VILLE'S GRYPTOOAMIO FLORA. Comprising the Prin- 
cipal Species found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Species reoendy 
discovered in Scotland. Six Vols. , royal 8 vo, with 360 beautiltally Coloured Plates, 
half-morocco, gilt, £^ -js. ; the Plates uncolodred, £^ i^. 6d, 
** A truly admirable work, which may be honestlv designated as so exoellenC, that 
nothing can be found to compete with it in the whole range of Indigenous BoUinr: 
whether we consider the importance of its critical discussaons, the accumc]r of ^ 
drawings, the minuteness of the analyses, or the unusual care which is rndent ia 
the pubUsning department" — Loudon. 

GRIMM.— GERMAN POPXTLAR STORIES. Collected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Tavior. Edited^ with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Kuskin. With as Illustrations after the inimitable designs of 
Gborgs Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. Square crown 8vo, 61. 6dl : gilt 
leaves, 7/. M, 

" The illustrations of this volume .... are of quite sterling and admirable ait, 
of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to my 
* Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterlulness of touch since Remfanadt 
(in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him) To make some- 
what enlai^ed copies of them, looking at them thnnigh a magnifying glass, and 
never putting two lines where CruikshiMik has put only one, would be an esterase ia 
decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little tA be leant in 
schools."— jE'jr/ror/ /rvm IntwdMcticti by John Ruskin. 

GUYOT'S EARTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Geo^phy in its 
Relation to the Historv of Mankind. With Additions by Professors Agassu, 
Pirrcr, and Gray. With la Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 4X. 61^. 

HAKE'S (T. GORDON) NEW SYMBOLS : Poems. By the 

** Author of " Parables and Tales." Crown 8vo, cloth extra. [/j» the prru, 

HALL'S (Mrs. S. C.) SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Danibl Macusb, Sir Jomm 
Gilbert, W. Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. fid. 
*'The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 

Sketches in ' Our Vills^e,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 

bright.'' — Blacktvood't MagaMtne. 

HALL-MARKS (BOOK OF) ; or, Manual of Reference for the 
Goldsmith and Silversmith. By Alfrsd Lutschaunic. Crown 8vo, with 46 
Plates of the Hall-marks of the different Assay Towns of the Kingdom, ^s. 6k. 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN ; A Natural Historv of English Moths and 
Butterflies, and the Plants on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, with 
Additions, by J. O. Wbstwood. With about 400 exquisitely Coloured Figures of 
Moths, Butterflies. Caterpillars. &c., and the Plants on which they feed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £3 ty. 6d 
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HATDON'S (R R.) GORRESPONDSNOB ft TABLE-TALK. 

With a Memoir by his Son, Frederic W. Havdon. Comprising a large num* 
ber of hitherto unpublished Letters from Keats,Wilkis, Southby.Wokdswobth, 
KiRKUP, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Landsbbr, and others. Two Volumes, demy 
£vo, cloth extra, illustrated with a Portrait and facsimiles of many interestinf 
Sketches : including a Portrait of Haydon drawn by Keats, and HAVOOir* 
Portraiu of Wilkib, Kbats, Leigh Hunt, and Maria Footb, Sketched by his 
in his journals. [/« ih« prtu, 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL WORKS. Translated from thft 

German by Gbokgb Bancroft, and various Oxford Scholars. Six Vols., 8to^ 

cloth extra, ^\ xfa. ; or, separately, 6f. per volume. 

%* TheConttntt 0/ tk« Voluttus art as Jolhws :—Vo\%. i and >. Historical 
Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Nations 
of Asia ; 3. Researches into the Politics, Intercoiurse, and Trade of the Ancient 
Nations ot Africa, including the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians ; £. His- 
tory of the Political System of Europe and its Colonies ; 5. History of Ancient 
Greece, with Historical Treatises ; 6. A Manual of Ancient History, with special 
reference to the Constitutions, Commerce, and Colonies of the States of Antiquity. 

*' Prof. Heeren's Historical Researches sUnd in the very highest rank among those 
with which modem Germany has enriched European literature.'* — Quarterly Review. 

" We look upon Heeren as having brrathed a new life into the dry bones df 
Ancient History. In countries, the historv of which has been too imperfectly 
known to afford lessons of political wisdom, he has uught us still more interesting 
lessons — on the social relations of men, and the intercourse of nations in the earlier 
a^es of the world. His work is as learned as a professed commentary on the 
ancient historians and geographers, and as entertaining as a modem book of 
travels."— iSi/i^^Mr^A Review. 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS ; Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare 
Prints. Comprising the Collections of Rood, Richardson, Caulpibld, &c. 
With Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outUne of the most imporUnt 
Historical and Biographical Facts and Date:t connected with each Portrait, and 
references to origin jd Authorities. In Three Vols., royal 4to, Roxbarghe binding, 
price ;C6 6x. [/« the /rest, 

THE ORIGINAL HOGARTH, 
HOGARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by Himself. 153 fine Plates, 

with elaborate Letterpress Descriptions by John N1CH01.S. Atlas folio, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £j los. 

** I was pleased with the reply of a eentleman who, bein^ asked which book h« 
esteemed most in his library, answered ' Shakespeare ' ; bemg asked which he es- 
teemed next best, answered ^ Hogarth.'" — Charles Lamb. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. With Life and Anecdotal Descriptions 
of the Pictures, by John Irbland and John Nichols. 160 Engravings, re- 
duced in exact facsimile of the Originals. The whole in Three Series, 8vo, doCh* 
gilt, aar. M. ; or, separately, js. 6d. per volume. 

HOQARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by T. Cook. S4 Plates, atlas 
folio, half-morocco, £$. 

HOGARTH MORALIZED : A Complete Edition of all the most 
capital and admired Works of William Hogarth, accompanied by conciss 
and comprehensive Explanations of their Moral Tendency, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Tkuslbr ; to which are added, an Introductory Essay, and many Original and 
Selected Notes, by John Major. With 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. Demy 8vo, hf.-Roxburghe, 12s. 6d, 

HOGARTH'S FIVE DAYS' FROLIC ; or, Pere^iinations by 
Land and Water. Illustrated by Tinted Drawings^ made by Hocasth and 
Scott during the Journey. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt, lof . 6d. 
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HOLBEIirS PORTRAITS OF THB OOXTRT OF HEMBT 

THE EIGHTH. A Series of 84 exquisitely beautiful Tinted Plates, encniTed 
by Bartolozzi. CoorER, and others, and pnnted on Tinted Vvgrn. in imttatioa 
01 the Original Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor. With HlMoncaJ 
Letterpress by Edmund Lodgb, Norroy King of Anns. Imperial 4to^ half* 
morocco extra, gilt edges, ^^ i.^x. (id. 

BOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE OOURTOF HKNR7 VIIL 



- Chambkklainb's Imiutions of the Original Drawings, mostly eng r aved by 
Bartolozzi. London : printed by W. Bilmbr ft Co., SluJcespeare Priatiiv 
Office, 1793. 9a splendid Portraits (including 8 additional Flatc«), elaborately 



• tinted in Colours, with Descriptive and Biogniphical Notes, by Edmund Lodgb, 
Norroy King of Arms. Atlas fol., half-morocco, gilt edges, jfao. 

HONX*S SCRAP-BOOKS : The Miscellaneoas CoUections of 
William Honb, Author of •* The Table-Book," *' Erery-Day Book," and " Year- 
Book " : being a Supplement to those works. With Notes, Portraits, and nume* 
vous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. Crown 8va \lH^rt^armtimt, 
HOOD'S (Thomas) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Vex^ 
Including the Cream of ths Comic Anmals. With Life of the Author, Pottrait, 
and over Two Hundred original Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. Gd. 
HOOD'S (Tom) FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH 
POLE : A Noah's Arkarolo^ical Narrative. By Tom Hood. With 25 Illustra- 
tions by W. Bri'NTOn and £. C. Barnes. Square crown Bvo, in a hands<»ne and 
specially-designed binding, f(iU edges, 6s. 

•* Poor Tom Hood ! It is very ivad to turn over the droll pages of * From Nowhere 
10 the North Pole,' and to think that he M-ill never make the young people, for 
whom, like his famous father, he ever h.id such a kind, sympathetic heart, laugh or 
cry any mere. I'his is a birthday story, and no part of tt is better than the first 
chapter, concerning birthdays in general, and F'rnnk's birthday in particular. The 
amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes which children 
loTe and Icam so e.isily. Messrs. Hninton and Barnes do full justice to the writer's 
meaning, and a pteasanter result of the harmonious co-operation of author and artist 
could not be desired."— T^iwrj. 

HOOD'S (Tom) HUMOROUS WORKS. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by his Sister, Franxes FKr.KLiNG Brodkrip. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 6s. [/m i)u ^rtss. 

HOOKER'S (Sir WilUam) EXOTIC FLORA. Containing Figures 

and Descriptions of Rare or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants. With Remarks 
upon their Generic and Specific Characters, Natural Orders, Culture, &c. Con- 
taining 23a large and beautifully Coloured Plates. Three Vols., imperial 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, C^ 6s. 

HOOKER AND OREVILLES ICONES FILICUM ; oiv 

Figures and Descriptions of Ferns, many of which have been altogether un- 
noticed by Botanists, or have been incorrectly fibred. With 240 beautifully 
Coloured Plates. Two VoU., folio, half-morocco, gilt, ;£i2 xax. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENT& Illustrated in 

upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Representations of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. A New Edition. Two Vols., royal 8to, 
with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, C"^ 5/. 

HORNE.— ORION. An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard 
Hbngist Horne. With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7/. 
" Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, if not 

the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventional, 

ts beauties intrinsic and supreme." — Edgar Allan Poe. 

HUME AND SMOLLETT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 
a Memoir of Hume by himself. Chronological Table of Contents, and Genera] 
Index. Imperial 8vo with Portraits of the Authors, cloth extra, x^. 
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HUNT'S (Robert) DROLL STORIES OF OLD CORNWALL; 

or, Popular Romances op thb West op England. With lUustiatioiis bf 
Gborcb Cruikshank. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d, 

TTALIAN MASTERS (DRAWINGS BY THE) : Autotype Fac- 

•^ similes of Original Drawings. With Critical and DescripttTe Notes by J. 

CoMYNS Carr. Atlas folio, half-morocco, gilt. \_In prt^ration, 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN (The) : 91 beautiful Plates, 
chiefly Engraved by Bartolozzt, after Paintines in the Royal Collection by 
Michael Angblo, Dombnichino, Annibalr Caracci, and othert. Imperial 
4to, half-morocco, gilt edges, ^ixM.bd, 

TARDINE'S (Sir Wm. ) NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 42 vols. 

^ Fcap. 8vo, illustrated bv over laoo Coloured Plates, with numerotis Portraits 
and Memoirs of eminent Naturalists, half (imitation) calf, full gilt, top edges gilt, 
>C9 <fi' ; or, separately, red cloth extra, 4X. &/. per Vol., as follows :— 
Vols. I to ^. British Birds ; 5. Sun Birds : 6 and 7. Humming Birds ; 8. Gaipe 

Birds; 9. Pigeons: 10. Parrots: 11 and la. Birds of West Africa; 13. Fly 

Catdiers ; 14. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. ; 15. Animals — Introduction ; x6. Lions 

and Tigers ; 17. British Quadrupeds : 18 and 19. Dogs \ 20. Horses ; 21 and aa. 

Ruminating Animals; 23. Elepnants, &c. ; 24. Marsupialia; 25. Seals, &c. ; a6. 

Whales, &c. : 27. Monkeys: 28. Insects — Introduction; 29. British Butterflies; 

30. British Moths, &c.: 31. Foreign Butterflies; 32. Foreign Moths; 33. Beetles; 

34. Bees ; 35. Fishes — Introduction, and Foreign Fishes ;^ 36 and 37. British 

Fishes ; 38. Perch. &c. ; 39 and 40. Fishes of Guiana ; 41. Smith's Natural History 

of Man : 4a. Gould's Humming Birds. 

JENNINGS' (Hargrave) ONE OP THE THIRTY. With 

numerous curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xox. 6i/. 

JENNINGS' (Hargrave) THE ROSICRUCIANS : Their 

Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent Wor- 
shippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments and Talismans 
of Primeval Philosophers. Crown 8vo, with 300 Illustrations, lor. (id. 

JERROLD'S (Douglas) THE BARBER'S CHAIR, AND THB 

H EDGEHOG LETTERS. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Son, Blanchard 

Jbrrold. Crown 8vo, with Steel-plate Poruait, cloth extra, 7*. td, 

** Better fitted than any other of his productions to give an idea of Douglas 

Jerrold's amaring wit ; the ' Barber's Chair ' may be presumed to give as near aa 

approach as is possible in print to the wit of Jerrold's conversation."— iS^jraMM/r. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from 
the Author's Last and most Complete Edition, with all the Examples in full ; to 
which are prefixed a Historv of the Language and a Grammar of the Engli^ 
Tongue. Imperial 8vo, doth extra, 15^. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 
PIRATES, AND ROBBERS. With Additions by Whitehead. Fcap. 8vo^ 
16 Plates, cloth extra, gilt, 5/. 

JOSEPHUS (The Works of). Translated bv Whiston. Con- 
taining both the "Antiquities of the Tews," and the "Wars of the Jews." Two 
Vols., 8vo, with 53 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14X. 

^AVANAGH.— FAIRY STORIES. By Bridget and Julia 
^^ Kavanach. With numerous Illustrations by J. Move Smith. Small 8vo, 

cloth, full gilt, 6x. [In iJU prtss, 

SINGSLEY'S (Henry) NUMBER SEVENTEEN: A Novel. 

New and popular Edition, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 

[/» Uupreu. 
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KNIGHT'S (H. GaUy) ECGLESIABTIOAL AROHITEOTUBB 
OF ITALY, from the time of Constantine to the Fifteenth Century^ with loCio- 
duction and descriptive Text. Complete in Two Series; the FfUST, to the end ct 
the Eleventh Century ; the Sicond, from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century: 
conuining 8i beautiful Views of Eccleftiafttical Buikiincs in ItJtly, aevvnl of that 
Illuminated in guld and colours. Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, price ;|^3 13c. td, 
each Series. 

T^AMB*8 (Gharlei) GOMPLETB WORKS, in Prose and Vene^ 

^^ reprinted from the Original Editions, with many pieces now first indaded in 
Mxvf Edition, and Notes and Introduction by R. H. Shbphkro. With Two Por- 
traits and facsimile of a pjge of the " Es>ay on Roast Pig.*' Crown Bvo. cloth 
extra, i^ilt, ^s. td. 

"A comi4ete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has fooff been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains to bring 
together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a ntunber of 
pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original appearance in 
various old periodicals."— Jrrt/j#r«/<u' Rez'Uw, 

LAMB (Mary and Charlei) : THEIR POEMS, LETTSRS, and 

REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes bv W. Cakbw Hazlitt. With 
Hancock's Portrait uf the K.xsjyist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and (^>lcri(l|;c'^ Works, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 10*. 6*/. ; I^rge Paper copies ai/. 

" Must be consulted by all future biographers of the Lambs."— Z7«f/|r News. 
"Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister. "--^/«iM/ar«/. 

LAMONT'S TACHTINa IN THE ARCTIC SEAS : An Ex- 

amination of Routes to the North Pole, durini; Five Voyages of Sport and 
Discovery in the Neishbourhooti of the Great Ice Pack. By Iamks Lamont, 
F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of "Seasons with the Sea-Horses. Edited, with 
numerovis full-page Illustrations, by Wiu.iam Livesay, M.D. Demy 8vu, cloth 
extra, with Maps and Illustrations. - [In the frtss, 

LAND3EERS (Sir Edwin) ETCHINGS OF GARNIYOROUS 

ANIMALS. Comprising 38 subjects, chiefly Early Works, etched by his Brother 
Thomas or his Father, with Letterpress Descriptions. Roy. 4to, cloth extra i5<. 

LEE (General Robert) : HIS LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. By 

his Nephew, Edward Lke Childb. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jbkns, and 
a Map. Post 8vo, qx. 
LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the whole of Cruikshanic's vb*v 
Droll Illcktrations, in Colours, after the Originals. Cr. 8yo, cloth extra, fs. 6d, 

LINTON'S (Mrs. E. Lynn) PATRICIA KEMBALL : A Novel. 

New and Popular Edition, with a Frontispiece by George du Mauribr. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, ifilt, 61. 

** A very clever and well-constructed story, onginal and striking, and interesting 
all through. ... A novel abounding in thought and power and interest." — Times, 

** Perhaps the ablest novel published in London this year (1874) . . . We know of 
nothing in the ncvels we have lately read etfual to the scene iii which Mr. Hamley 
proposes to Dora . . . We advise our readers to send to the library for the story. 
—-Athetutum. 

" This novel is distinguished by qualities which entitle it to a place apart from the 
ordinary fiction of the day ; . . . displays genuine humour, as well as keen 

social observation Enough graphic portraiture and witty observation to 

furnish materials for half a dozen novels of the ordinary \t\viA."—Saturdmt Review, 

LINTON'S (Mn. E. Lynn) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, CHRIS- 
TIAN AND COMMUNIST. Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^. dd. 
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LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; or. 

Graphic and Historical Illustrations of the most Interesting and Curious Archi- 
tectural Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster (now 
, mostly destroyed). Two Vols., imperial 4to, containing 907 Copperplate £n- 
' gravings, with historical and descriptive Letterpress, half-bound morocco, top 
edges gilt, /s 5*- 

*♦* Ah enumeration of a few of the Plates will give some idea oj the scope oj 
the Work : — St. Bartholomew^ Church, Cloisters, and Priory, in 1393 ; St. Michael's, 
Comhill, in 1431 ; St. Paul's Cathedral and Cross, in 1616 and 1656; St. John's of 
Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, 1660; Bunyan's Meeting House, in 1687; Guildhall, in 
1^17 ; Cheapside and its Cross, in 1547, 1585, and 1641 ; Comhill, ia 1599 ; Merchant 
liaylors' Hall, in 1599 ; Shakespeare s Globe llieatre, in i6ia and 1647 > Alleyne's 
Bear Gaurden, in 1614 and 1647 ; Drury Lane, in 1702 and 18x4 ; Covent Gaurden, in 
X732, i7Q4i and 1809 ; Whitehall, in 1638 and 1697 ; York House, with Inigo Jones's 
Water Gate, circa 1636 ; Somerset House, previous to its alteration b^ Inigo Jones, 
circa 1600 : St. James's Palace, z66o ; Montagu House (now the British MuseuAi) 
before 1685, and in 1804. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, Complete. With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valemtins Bromley. 800 pages, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7/. 6d, 
•«• TAis is by far the most complete edition ever issued in this country. 

** OutrC'Mer*' contains two euiditional chapters, restored from the first edition ; 

while '* The Poets and Poetry of Europe;* and the little collection qf Sketches 

entitled ** Driftwood,*' are now first introduced to the English public. 

LONQPELLOWS POETICAL WORKS. With numerous fine 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, -js. (>d. 

LOST BEAUTIES OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. An 

Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers. By Charlbs 
Mack AY, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, d*. 6d, 

LOTOS LEAVES: Original Stories, Essays, and Poems, by Wilkie 
Collins, Mark Twain, Whitklaw Rhid, John Hay, Noah Brooks, John 
Brougham, P. V. Nasbv, Isaac Bromlev, and others. Profusely Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks, Arthur Lumlbv, John La Farce. Gilbert Burling^ 
George White, and others. Crown 4to, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt and 
gilt edges, ^is, 

"A very comely and pleasant volume, produced by general contribution of a 
literary club in New York, which has some kindly relations with a similar coterie ia 
London. A livre de luxe, splendidly illustrated. —Z^oiVx Telegraph, 

TUTACLISE'S GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
*** CHARACTERS. (The famous Frasbr Portraits. ) With Notes by the 
late William Maginn, LL.D. Edited, vrith copious Additional Notes, by Wil- 
UAM Bates, B.A. The volume contains 83 Characteristic Portraits, now 
first issued in a complete form. Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 31;. 6d. 
" One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature."— TVwtrf. 
"Deserves a place on every drawing-room uble, and may not unfitly be remored 
from the drawing-room to the Yxbrzxy?''— Spectator. 

MACQUOID'S (Katharine S., Author of "Patty," fto.) THE 

EVIL EYE. and other Stories. With 8 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoio 
and Percy Macquoio. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price dr. 

MADRE KATURA versus THE MOLOCH OF FASHION. 

By Luke Limner. With 3a Illustrations by the Author. Fourth Edition, 

revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, sx. 6d, 

*' Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition are 
brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it." — Lancet, 
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imile of the Ordinal Don* 
ipUie lMq>er. Bcvly 3fect loaflw 
• Baroni embUmicd in Gold aai 



ICAaNA OHARTA. An exact Facsimile 
meat in the British Museum, printed oa fine ] 
9 feet wide, with the Anns and Seals of the \ 
Colours. FVice 51. 

A full Translation, with Notes, printed on a larfe sheet, piice 6hC: 

MANTELL'S PICTORIAL ATULS OF FOSSIL BE1CAIN& 

With Additions and Descriptions. 4to, 74 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 3U. 6^ 

AUTHOR*S CORRECTED EDITION', 
HARK TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. Revised and Conected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Poitimit, and Bumerous nTiiitnliiM 
700 pages, cloth extra, gil 7X. ftd, 

2CARK TWAIN'S PLEASURX TRIP on the OO MTlNEflT 

of EUROPE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, zr. 

MARRYAT'S (Florence) OPEN 1 SESAME 1 New and popalar 

Edition, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. [/« Oufmt, 

" A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a lugher degree 

than, perhaps, any of its author's former works. ... A very excellent story."— 

Graphic. 

MARSTON'S (Dr. WesUand) DRAMATIC and POSTIGAL 

WORKS. Collected Library Edition, in Two Vols., crown 8vo. [/« tk* prm. 

MARSTON'S (PhiUp Bourke) SONG TIDE, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8*. 

" This is a ftrst work of extraordinary performance and of still more extraordinary 
promise. The jrouneest school of Enghsh poetry has received an important acccs> 
sion to its ranks in Philip Bourke Marston."— JE^jrawMrr. 

MARSTON'S (P. B.) ALL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, &r. 

" Many of these poems are leavened with the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language. A tender melancholy, as well as 
a penetrating pathos, gives character to much of their sentiment, and lends it an 
irresistible interest to all who can feeL" — Standard. 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINaTOK. 

Three Vols. , 8vo, with numerous highly finished Line and Wood Engravings by 
Eminent Artists. Cloth extra, gilt, }ci 7X. 

MAYHEW'S LONDON CHARACTERS: Illustrations of the 
Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life. By Hbkrv Mavhew, 
Author of " London Labour and the London Poor,** and other Writers. With 
nearly 100 graphic Illustrations by W. S. Gilbbkt and others. Crown 8to, doth 
extra, fa, 
*' Well fulfils the promise of its tide. . • The book is an eminently interesting 

one, and will probably attract many readers." — Cettrt Circular. 

MILLINOEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; 
comprising Painted Greek Vases, Sutues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, and other Roaaias 
of Grecian Art. 69 beautiful Engravings, mostly Coloured, with Letterpress 
Descriptions. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, jC4 14X. 6d, 

MEYRICE'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR. 154 highly finished Etchings of the Collection at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, engraved by Joseph Skblton, with Historical 
and Critical Disquisitions by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. Two Vols., imperial 410, with 
Portrait, half-merocco extra, gilt edges, £4 14s. 6d, 
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MBYRICE'S FAINTEI) ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR: A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed 
in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 
Charles II. ; with a Glossary, by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. New and greatly improved 
Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance of Albert Way 
and others. Illustrated by more than 100 Plates, splendidly Illuminated ingold 
and silver ; also an additional Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Three 
Vols., imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £\o lof. 

"While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to excite 
curiosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extracts from the rare 
MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the author's anti- 
quarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in idleness, 
to peruse it with care. No previous work can be compared, in point of extent, 
arrangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question, xst. It for the first 
time supplies to our schools 01 art, correct and ascertained data for costume, in its 
noblest and most important branch— historical painting, and. It affords a simple, 
clear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our great 
dramatic poets — ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome— against which 
commentators and scholiasts have been trying their wits for centuries. 3rd. It 
throws a flood of light upon the manners, usages, and sports of our ancestors, from 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charles the Second. And lastly, 
it at once removes a vast number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which one 
compiler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in transmitting through 
the lapse of four or five hundred years. 

*' It is not often the fortune of a painful student of antiquity to conduct his readers 
through so ^endid a succession of scenes and events as those to which Dr. Meyrick 
here successively introduces us. But he does it with all the ease and gracefulness 
of an accomplished cicerone. We see the haughty nobles and the impetuous knights 
— we are present at their arming — assist them to their shields— enter the well- 
appointed lists with them— and paitake the hopes and fears, the perils, honours, and 
successes of the manly tournaments. Then we are presented to the glorious damsels, 
all superb and lovely, in * velours and clothe of golde and dayntie devyces, bothe in 
pearls and emerawds, sawphires and dymondes, — and the banquet, with the serving 
men and bucklers, servitors and trenchers — kings and queens — iMigeants, &c &c 
We feel as if the age of chivalry had returned in aU its f^ory** —Eainlntrgk Review. 

MH TON'S COMPLETE WORKS, Prose and Poetical. With an 
Introductory Essay by Rodbrt Flbtchsr. Imp. 8vo, with Portraits, d. extra, X5«. 
" It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton should, in our time, be so 
little read. As compositions, they deserve the attention of every man who wishes to 
become acquainted with the full power of the English language. They abound 
with passages compared with which the finest decuunations of Burke sink into 
insignificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The style is stiff with 
gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the earlier books of the ' Paradise Lost \ has the 
great poet ever risen higher than in those parts of his controversial works in which 
bis feelinzs, excited by conflict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. 
It is, to borrow his own majestic language, * a sevenfold chorus of hallelujans and 
harping symphonies.' " — Macaulay. 

MITPORD'S (Mary Russell) COUNTRY STORIES. With 

5 Steel-plate Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3^ . 6d. 

MONTAGir S (Lady Mary WorUey) LETTERS AND WORKS. 

Edited by Lord Wharnclippb. With important Additions and Corrections, 
derived from the Original Manuscripts, and a New Memoir. Two Vols., 8vo, 
with fine Steel Portraits, doth extra, i&r. 
" I have heard Dr. Johnson say that he never read but one book through from 

choice in his whole life, and that book was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's 

Letters.**— BoswBLi.. 

MOSES* ANTIQUE VASES, Candelabra, Lamps, Tripods, Paterae, 
Tazzas, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepulchral Chambers, Gnerary UnlSy Sarcopha^, 
Cippi. and other Ornaments. 170 Plates, several of which are coloured ; with 
liistoncal and descriptive Letterpress by Tuos. Hora, F.A.S. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, i8f. 



ao BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 

MONUMSNTAL INBORIPTIONS OT THX "WSST INDIK8, 

from the Earliest Date, with Geacalofical and Wttorical Aanofntiooa. ftc^ fraa 
OrifinaL Local, and other Sources. lUnscrative of the Histories and Genealo- 
gies of the Seventeenth Century, the C al en d ar s of State Papers. Peengo. and 
Baronetafes. With EnmTings of the Arms of the Priadpal Families. ChiedT 
collected on the spot hy CapC J. H. Lawkbncb-Akciues. l>tmy 410, hall^ 
Rozburghe, gilt top, 4Sf. 

ICUSSS OF MAYFAIR : Vers de Sod^^ of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Including Selections from Tbnnyson, Bkowning, Swimbvkms, Rosscm, 
Jkan Incblow. LocKsa, Incoldsby, Hood, Lyttom. CS.C;, LANooK«AusTai 
BoBsoN, Hbnby Lbigh, ftc &c Edited by H. Cholmoniwlsy-Pkmkbu.. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, yt. 6/, 

NAPOLEON ni., THS ICAN OF HIS TIIOS. From Carict- 
tures. Part I. Thb Stoby or thb Lipb op Napolbon III. , as told by J. M. 
Haswblu Part II. Thb Samb Stoby, as told by the P0PUI.AX Cabicatubbs 
of the |>ast Thirty-five Years. Crown 8to, with Coloured Frontispiece and over 
100 Caricatures, ^s. td, 

NATIONAL QALLXRY (The). A Selection from its Pictmcs. 
By Claids, Rsmbrandt, Cuyp. Sir David Wilkib, Corbbgcio. Gaimsbobovch, 
Canalbtti. Vandvck. Paul Vbkonbsb, Cabacci, Rubkns, N. and G. Poi's- 
siN, and other great Masters. Engraved by Gborgb Doo, John Bubnbtt, 
Wm. Findbn, John and Hbnry Lb Kkux, John P\'b, Waltbx Bromlby, and 
others. With descriptive Text Columbier 410^ cl. extra, full gilt and fcilt edges, 4x1. 

NICHOLSONS FIYE ORDERS of ARCHITSCTX7RE (The 
Student's Instructor for Drawing and Working the). Demy Svo, with 41 Plates, 
cloth extra, 51. 

NIEBUHR'S LECTURES ON ROMAN HISTORY, deliyered 
at the University of Bonn Translated into English froa the Edition of Dr. M. 
IsLBB, by H. le M. Chbpmbix, M.A., and Fbanz Dbmmlbk^ Ph.D. Three 
vols., fcap. 8vo, half Omiution) odf, full gilt back, and top edge gilt, price iji. 6/. 

OLD BOOKS— FACSIMILE BEPRINTS. 

ARMY LISTS OF THE ROUNDHEADS AND CAVALIERS 
IN THE CIVIL WAR, 1649. Sbcond Edition. Corrected and considerably 
Enlarged. Edited, with Notes and full Index, by Eowabd Pbacock, F.S.A. 
4to, half'Roxbunche, 7'- 6d, 

D'URFEY'S (** Tom'*) WIT AND MIRTH ; or, PiLLS TO Purge 

Mblancholy. Being a Collection of the best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old 
and New. Fitted to all Humours, having each their proper Tune for either 
Voice or Instrument : most of the Songs beine new set London : Printed by 
W. Pearson, for J. Tonson. at Shakespeare s Head, over aninst Catherine 
Street in the 3trand^ 17x9* An exact reprint. In Six Vols., large fcap. 8vo, 
printed on antique laid paper, antique boards, £1 y. 

EARLY NEWS SHEET.— The Russian Invasion of Poland in 
1563. (Memorabilis et pcrinde stupenda de crudeli Moscovitarum Elxpedi- 
tione Narratio, e Germanico in Latinum coiiversa.) An exact Facsimile of a 
Contemporary Account, with Introduction, Historical Notes, and.iuU Translation. 
Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper, half*Roxburghe, 71. 6d, 

ENGLISH ROGUE (The), described in the Life of Meriton 
Latkoon, and other Extravagants, comprehending the most Eminent Cheats 
of both Sexes. By Richard Hbad and Francis Kirkman. A Facsimile 
Reprint of the rare Original Edition (1665-1679), with Frontbpiece, Facsimiles 
of the xa Copperplates, and Portraits of the Authors. In Four Vols., large fcap. 
8yo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, j,6$. 

HOGG'S JACOBITE RELICS OF SCOTLAND : The Songs, 
Airs, and Legends of the Adherens to the House of Stuart. Collected and Illus- 
trated by Jambs Hogg. Two Vols, demy 8vo. Okiginal Eoition. doth extra,a8f. 
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OLD BOOKS— continued, 

IRELAND FORGERI£&~Confessions of William Henry 
Ikbland. Containing the Particulars of hix Fabrication of the Shakeq)eare 
Manuscripts : together with Anecdotes and Opinions (hitherto unpublished) of 
many Distinguished Persons in the Literary, Political, and Theatrical World. 
A Facsimile Reprint from the Original Edition, with several additional Fac* 
similes. Fcap. 8vo, antique paper and boards, lor. (>d, ; a few Large Paper 
copies, at %\s, 

JOE MUiIiER'S JESTS : The politest Repartees, most elegant 
Bons'mots, and most pleasing short Stories in the English Language. London : 
printed by T. Read. 1739. A Facsimile of Orig. Edit. 8vo, half-morocco, 9f. ttL 

LITTLE LONDON DIREOTORY OP 1677. The Oldest Printed 
List of the Merchants and Bankers of London. Reprinted from the Rare Original, 
with Introduction by J. C Hottkn. i6mo, binding after the original, (Sf. QL 

MERRY DROLLERY, Complete ; or, a Collection of Jo\'ial Poems, 
Merry Sonn, Witty Drolleries, intermingled with Pleasant Catches. Collected 
by W.N.CB.R,S.J.C., Lovers of Wit. The two Parts in i VoL A page-for-page 
and literal reprint Eaited, with Indexes and Notes, by I. Woodfall Ebswokth, 
M. A. Cantab. Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper and cloth boards, xar. 6^. 

MUSARUM DELICLSS ; or, The Muses' Recreation, 16^6 ; Wit 
Restored, x6^8 ; and Wit's Recreations, 1640. The whole comoared with the 
Originals. With all the Wood Engravings, Plates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New 
Edition, in Two Vols., large fcap. 8vo, antique paper and b^rds, a». 

MYSTERY OF THE GOOD OLD CAUSE. Sarcastic Notices 
of those Members of the Long Parliament that held Places, both Civil and 
Military, contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance of April 3, 1645 ; with the Sumi 
of Monev and Lands they divided among themselves. Sm. 410, haif^morocco, ^s.td, 

RUMP (The) ; or, An Exact Collection of the Choicest Poems and 

Songs ivlatipg to the late Times, and continued by the most eminent Wits ; from 
Anno i6m to 1661. A Facsimile Reprint of the rare Original Edition (London, 
1662), with Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. In Two Vols., laige fcap. 
8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 171. 6d, 
WESTMINSTER DROLLERIES : Being a Choice Collection of 
Songs and Poems sung at Court and Theatres. With Additions made by a 
Person of Quality. Now first reprinted in exact Facsimile from the Original 
Editions of 1671 and 167a. Edited, with an Introduction on the Literature of the 
Drolleries, a copious Appendix of Notes, Illustrations, and Emendations of Text, 
Table of Contents, and Index of First Lines, bv J. Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., 
Cantab. Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper and boards, izr. 6d. 



OLD DRAMATISTS. 



BEN JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wm. GiproRD. Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Complete in Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, dr. each. 

OHAPMAN'S (George) COMPLETE WORE& Now first 
Collected. In Three Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with two Frontispieces, price 
z8f.: or, separately, 6s. per vol. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, including 
the doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Algernon Charles Swinburne; Vol. III. the Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, with Portrait, price 6s. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. From the Text of Wm. Gifford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of " Believe as You List.** Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, price 6s. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



QLD SHEEARRY'S FOREST AND FIELD: Life and Adven- 

^^ tore in Wild Africa. With 8 Illuslrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 6*. 
OLD SHEEARRyS WRINKLES ; or, Hints to Sportsmen and 
TVavellen upon Dress, Equipment, Armament, and Camp Life. A New Edadon, 
with Illtistrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6«. 

" The book is most comprehensive in its character, nothing necessary to the para- 
pliemalia of the travelling sport&man being omitted, while the hints are given in 
that plain^ unvarnished language which can be easily understood. There are 
nttmerous illustrations, «nd the book has been excellenUy brought out by the pub- 
lishes. ** — Sportsman. 

OB;taiNAL LISTS OF PERSONS OF QUALITY; Emimnts; 
Religious Exiles; Political Rebels; Serving Men Sold for a Term of Years; 
Apprentices ; Children Stolen : Maidens Pressed ; and others who west from 
Grait Britain to the American Plantations, z6oo-i7oa From MSS. in Her 
Mijesty's Public Record Office. Edited by John c.amdks Hotten. Crown 
4to, cloth gilt, 700 pages, 38X. Large Paper copies, half-morocco, 6or. 
" This volume is an English Family Record, and as such may be commended to 
English families, and the descendants of English families, wherever they exist." — 
AauUmy. 

O'SHAUaHNESSyS (Arthur) AN EPIC OF WOMEN, and 

other Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6f . 
O'SHAUGHNESSY^S LAYS OF FRANCE. (Founded on the 

*• Lays of Marie.") Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lor. 6</. 
O'SHAUaHNESSY'S MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT: Poems 

and Songs. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7*. td. 

" It is difficult to say which is more exquisite, the technical perfection of structure 
and melody, or the delicate pathos of thought. Mr. O'Shaughnessy wil Jenrich our 
literature with some of the very best songs written in our generation." — AcaeUmy. 
OTTLEY'S FACSIMILES OF SCARCE AND CURIOUS 

PRINTS, by the Early Masters of the lulian, German, and Flemish Schools. 

199 Copperplate Engravings, illustrative of the History of Engraving, from the 

Invention of the Art (the Niellos printed in Silver). Imperial 4to, half-botuid 

morocco, top edges gilt, £6 6s. 

OXJIDAS NOVELS,— Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, price 5/. each. 



Folle Farlne. 

Idalia. A Romance. 

Ohandos. A Novel. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Caitlexnaine's Gage. 

Trlootrin. The Story of a Waif 
and Stray. 

PaioardL Only a Story. 



Held in Bondage ; or, Granville 

dc Vigne. 

Puok. His Vicissitudes, Adven- 
tures, &c. 

A Dog of Flanders, and other 

Stories. 

Strathmore ; or. Wrought by 

his Own Hand. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Signa. 



** Keen poetic insight, an intense love of nature, a deep admiration of the beau> 
tifultn form and colour, arc the gifts of 0\3xdz.**— Morning Post. 



pALEY'S COMPLETE WORKS. Containing the Natural 

Theology, Moral and Political Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Horae 

Paubnae, Clergyman's Companion, &c Demy 8vo, wi:h Portrait, cloth extra, 5*. 

PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 
Consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets 
together with some few of later date, and a copious Glosary. Medium 8va 
with Engraved Title and Frontispiece, doth extra, gilt, sf. 
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PARES OF LONDON : Their History, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By Jacob Larwood. With numerous Illustrations, 
Coloured and Plain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^i. 6d, 

PLATTNER'S MANUAL OP QUALITATIV^B AND QXJANTl. 

TATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOWPIPE. From the last German 

Edition. Revised and enlarged by Prof. Th. Richtbr. Royal Saxon Mining 

Academv. Translated by Prof. H. B. Cornwall, School of Mines, New York. 

Edited by T. Hugo Cookbsley. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 

cloth extra, 21^. 

** * Plattner*s Manual ' deservedly stands first among all other works on this sub- 
ject, and its appearance in English will be hailed by all those who are occupied is ' 
the analysis ot mineral ores, but who, from ignorance of the German language, 
have been hitherto unable to study it. It is a work of great practical as welTa* 
scientific value." — Stattdard. 

'* By far the most complete work extant on a subjec of growing practical import- 
ance and of extreme interest." — Mining ycumal, 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the Langhornes. 

New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. In Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, lor. dd. 
FOE'S (Edgar Allan) CHOICE PROSE AND POETICAL 

WORKS. With Baudblairb's " Essay." 750 pages, crown 8vo, Portrait and 

Illustrations, cloth extra, ^s. 6d, 

PRACTICAL ASSAYER : A Guide to Miners and Explorers. 
Giving directions, in the simplest form, for assaying bullion and the baser metals 
by the cheapest, quickest, and best methods. By Oliver North. With Tables 
and Illustrative Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PRIVATE BOOK OP USEFUL ALLOTS AND MEMO- 
RAN DA FOR GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. By James E. Coluns, 
C.E. Royal i6mo, y. 6d. 

PROUT, FATHER— THE FINAL RELIQUES OP FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
Francis Mahony, by Blancharo Jerrold. with Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. 6d. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by John Leech, H. K. Browns, Sir Noel Paton, J. E. 
MiLLAis, John Tbnnibl, Richard Doyle, Ellen Edwards, and other Artists. 
Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price v. 
•* The book is clever and amusing, vigorous and heaAthy, "^Saiurday Rewitw, 

PUGIN'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 

APOLOGY FOR THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. With xo large Etchings. Small 4to, cloth extra, 51. 

EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from 
Anpient Edifices in England. 395 Encravingt by Lb Kbux, with descriptive 
Letterpress by E. J. Willson. Three Vols., 410, half-morocco, £»i iii. 6<i 

FLORIATED ORNAMENTS. 31 Plates in Gold and Colours, 
royal 4to, half-morocco, j^i i6f. 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 Plates, by J. D. Harding and 

others. Royal 4to, half-bound, /^x x6f. 
ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLE& 30 Plates. Royal 4to, 

cloih extra, xZt. 
SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, from Ancient 

Edifices in England. X14 Outline Plates by Lx Kbux and others. With deicrip- 

tive Letterpress and Glossary by E. J. Willson. Two Vols., 4to, half-morocco, 

£.\ 16*. 
TRUE PRINCIPLES OF POINTED OR CHRISTIAN 

ARCHITECTURE. With 87 lUustrations. SmaU 4to, cloth extra, zo«. ftd. 



BOOKS FUBLISHED BY 



PTJNIANA ; or, Thoughts Wise and Other-Why's. A New CoIIec- 
tioii of Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each containinic 
aooo of the best Riddles. xo,ooo most outrageous Puns, and upwards of fifty 
beautifuUv-executed Drawings by the Editor, the Hon. Hugh Rowley. Price 
of each Volume, in small 410, Uue and gold, gilt edges, 6r. Each Series 
CempUte in it set/. 
*' A witty, droU, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustrated.**— 

SiatuiArd. 

PURSUIVANT OP ARMS (The) ; or, Heraldrv founded upon 
FacU. A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. By J. K. PLAMCHi, ^q., 
Somerset Heiald. To which are added. Essays on the Badgbs of thb Hotrsss 
OP Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full-page Plates, 
and about aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7#. &/. 

SjUEENS AND EINOS, AND OTH2R THINGS : A Rare 
I and Choice Collection of Pictures, Poetry, and strange but veriuble Histories, 
esigned and written by the Princess Hbssb-Schwarzbourg. Imprinted in gold 
and many colours by the Brothers Dai.ziei^ at their Camden Press. Imperial 
4to, doth gilt and gilt edges, £i is. 

X>ABEIiAIS' WORKS. Faithfully translated from the French, 
*" with variorum Notes, and numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb 
DoR^ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, -js. 6d. 

BXADE'S (Winwood) THE OUTCAST. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 51. 

" He relaxed his mmd in his leisure hours by the creation of a new religion." — 
StMidard. 

** A work of very considerable power, written with great pathos and evident 
earnestness. " — A thenteMtn, 

REMARKABLE TRIALS AND NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. 

From '* Half-Hanged Smith," 1700, to Oxford, who shot at the Queen, 1840. By 
Captain L. Benson. With nearly Fifty spirited full-page Engravings by Phi2. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. 6<r. 

ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY ; or, A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.d. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Price 5^. 

ROLL OF CAERLAVEROCK, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 
the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
British Museum. By '1 homas Wright, M. A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. In ^to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, lu. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE COUNTY OP YORK IN 1604 
(A List oO. Transcribed from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, and Edited, 
with Notes, by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. Small ^to, cloth extra, 15*. 

BOSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE 
TENTH. Edited by his Son, Thomas Roscoe. Two Vols., 8vo, with Portraiu 
and numerous Plates, cloth extra, i&r. 

*«* Also, an Edition in One Vol. x6mo, cloth extra, price 31. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE' MEDICI, called « The 
Maonipicent." a New and much improved Edition. Edited by his Son» 
Thomas Roscoe. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and numerous Plates, cloui extra, 9s. 

ROSS'S (O. H) STORY OF A HONEYMOON. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8vo. illustrated boards, s#. 
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ROWLANDSON (Thomas): HIS LIFE AND TIMES; The 

History of his Caricatures, and the Key to their Meanine. Witlj very numerous 
full-page Plates and Wood Engravings. Demy 4I0, cloth extra, gilt and gilt 
edges, 3W. td. Unpre^ration. 

a AINT-SIMON (MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OP), durir^ the 
^^ Reign of Louis the Fourteenth and the Regency. Translated from the ^nch 
and Edited by Bavlb St. John. A New Edition, in Three Vols., 8vo, with 
numerous Steel-plate Illustrations. {Nearly ready. 

SAT.A (George Augustus) ON COOKERY IN ITS HISTO* 
RICAL ASPECT. With very numerous Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
4to, cloth extra, gilt. \,In^re^ration, 

SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS, 
SANSON FAMILY, Memoirs of the, compiled from Private Docu- 
ments in the possession of the Family (1688-1847), by Hbnri Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction by Camillb BarriIre. Two Vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra, i&r. 

" This curious work will certainly repay perusal, not on the ground of its being 
full of horrors,'for the original author seems to be rather ashamed of the technical 
aspect of his profession, and is commendably reticent as to its details, but because 
it contains a ludd account of the most notable causes c^^bres since t'le time of 
Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of persons still living."— Z^a/Vy TeU- 
graph, 

SCHOLA ITATiIOA ; or, Engravings of the finest Pictures in the 
Galleries at Rome. Imperial folio, with 40 beautiful Enf^ravings after Michael 
Angblo, Raphabl, Titian, Caracci, Guido, Parmigiano, &c, by Volpato 
and others, half-bound morocco extra, £a Z2#. td. 

SCHOPENHAUER'S THE WORLD AS WILL AND IMA- 
GINATION. Translated by Dr. Franz HOffbr, Author of " Richard Wagner 
and the Music of the Future." [/» preparatioH, 

SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. With 
the Author's Last Corrections, and beautiful Illustrations and Maps. Three Vols., 
imperial 8vo« cloth extra, {^x \ts. 

*' SECRET OUT'' SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, price 4X. td. each. 

ART OF AMUSING : A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 

Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By Frank Bbllew. 300 Illustrations. 
HANKY-PANKY : Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White 

Magic, SleiRht of Hand. Edited by W. H. Crbmer. aoo Illustrations. 
MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK : Performances with Cups and Balls, 

Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from Actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 

Crembr. aoo Illustrations. 
MAGIC NO MYSTERY: Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 

with fully descriptive Directions. Numerous Illustrations. [In the prett. 

MERRY CIRCLE (The) : A Book of New Intellectual Games and 

Amusements. By Clara Bbllbw. Numerous Illustrations. 
SECRET OUT : One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations ; with entertaining Experiments in Drawing-room or " White Magic.** 

By W. H. Crbmbr. 300 E ngravings. 

SEYMOUR'S (Robert) HUMOROUS~SKETCHES. 86 Clever 
and Amusing Caricafure Etchings on Steel, with Letterpress Commentary by 
Alfrbd Crowquill. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 15*. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE FIRST POLIO. Mr. William Shake. 

spbarb's Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Origina Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iacgard and Ed. Blount. 
1623.— An exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process— thus ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detaiL 
Small 8vo, half Roxburghe, xo*. td. [/« tk€ press. 
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8HAKESPSAB1S.-~THE LANSDOWNIS EDITIOK. Bcftati- 

fblly printed b red and black, in small but very dear tjpe. Pott Svo, with 
engraved fiRcnmile of Drobshout's Portrait, cloth extra, gQt, gilt edges, xas. ; or, 
iUustratcd by 37 beautiful Ste«I Plates, after Stotmaro, doth extra, gilt, gik 

edges, 18*. 

8HAKESPXASX, THE SOHOOIi OF. Inclacling *' The Life mnd 
Death of Captain Thomas Stukele^," with a New Life of Studer. fttm. Unpub- 
lished Sources ; " A Warning for Fair Women/' with a Reprint of the Account of 
the Murder ; '* Nobody and Somebody : " " The Cobbler's Prophecy ; "* Histrio- 
mastix;" "The Prodigal Son/' &c Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
R. Simpson, Author of "An Introduction to the Philosophy of ^lakespeare^ 
Sonnets.** Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth extra. [In the ^u, 

SNA W 'S ILL UMINA TED WORKS. 

ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVIOSS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Selected from the finest existing Specimens. 4to, 48 Plates 
(»6 Cdoured), ^a ar> : LA|fS« Pap«r* imperial 410, the Coloured Plates very highly 
finished and heightened with Gold, £a 41. [New Edition, prifartm^, 

ANCIENT FURNITURE, drawn from existing Authorities. With 
Descriptions by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. 4to, 74 PUtes, half-morocco, J^\ x\s. 6d. ; or. 
with some Plates Coloured, 4to, half-morocco. ;C a ax. : Large Paper copies, imperial 
4to, all the Plates extra finished in opaque Colours, half-morocco extra, £a ^A*- ^> 

DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Exhibiting, 
in 41 Plates and numerous beautiful Woodcuts, choice Specimens of the various 
kinds of Ancient Enamel, Meul Work, Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained 
Glass, Venetian Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery, Fictile Ware, Book- 
binding, &c. ; with elegant Initial Letters to the various Descriptions. Imperial 
8vo, ludf-morocco extra, £\ Sf. 

DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AQES. 
from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 9^ Plates, beautifuUv Coloured, 
a profusion of Initial Letters, and Examples of Cunous Ornament, with Historical 
Introduction and Descriptive Text. TwoVob., imperial 8vo, half-Roxburghe, £$ ss. 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE (DETAILS OF). With 
Descriptive Letterpress by T. Moulb. 4tOj^6o Plates, half-morocco, £1 51.: Large 
Paper, imperial 4to, several of the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £z xaj. 6d. 

ENOYCLOPJEDIA OF ORNAMENT. Select Examples from the 
pturst and best Specimens of all kinds and all Af^es. ^to, 59 PUtes, half-morocco. 
£x XX. ; Large Paper copies, imperial 4to, with all the Plates Coloured, half- 
morocco, £* xaj. 6J. 

ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
from the Sixth to the Seventeenth Century. Selected from Missals, MSS., and 
esriy printed Books. 66 Plates, carefully coloured firom the Originals, with 
Descriptions by Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS^ Brit. Mus. 4to. half-Rox- 
burghe, £% tys. 6d,', Large Paper copies, the Plates finished with opaque 
Colours and illuminated with Gold, imperial 4to, half-Roxburghe, £'j jt. 

LUTON OHAPEL : A Series of 20 highly- finished Line Engravings 
of Gothic Architecture and Ornaments. &iperial folio, India Proofs, t yjif . 
morocco, £9 Bs. 

ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK : A Series of 50 Copperplates, 
sereral Coloured. 4to, half-morocco, x8x. 



8HAWAND BRIDGENS' DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with 

CandeUbra and Interior Decoration. 60 Plates, roval 4to, half-morocco, £t xt. 

Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £9 Bs» 
SHELLEY'S EARLY LIFE. From Original Sources. With 

Curious InddenU, Letters, and Writings, now Fust Collected. By D. F. 

UacCaxtxt Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, jt. ( d. 
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SHERIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 

Including his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his Works 
in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Ihins, &c. : with a Collection 
of Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with zo full-page Tinted Illustra- 
tions, 7#. td, 

*' Whatever Sheridan has done, has been, par excellenct^ always the best of its 
kind. He has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the ^f/ drama (the 
Duenna), the best farce (the Critic), and the besi address (Monologue on Garrick) ; 
and, to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever 
conceived or heard in this country." — Bykon. 

"The editor has brought toj^ether within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheriddh is best known, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches ot unfinished dramks, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these is 
prefixed a short but well-written memoir, givinj^ the chief facts in Sheridan's literary 
and political career ; so that with this volume in his hand, the student may consider 
himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a genersd compre- 
hension of the subject of it."— Pa/i Mali Gatette. 

SIQNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Ta- 
verns and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camdbn 
HoTTSN. With nearly loo Illustrations. Sbvbnth Edition. (>own 8to, 
cloth extra, 7X. 6d, 
"Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 

Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to deff 

the most wholesale depredation." — Tk* Timet . 

SILYESTBE*S UNIVERSAL PAL^OaRAPHY; or, A Collec- 
tion of Facsimiles of the Writings of every Age. Containing upwards of joo large 
and beautifully executed Facsimiles, uken from Missals and other MSS., richly 
Illuminated in the finest style of art. A New Edition, arranged under the direc- 
tion of Sir F. Maddbn, Keeper of MSS., Brit. Mus. Two Vols., atlas folio, half- 
morocco, gilt, £n xos. 
Also, aVoIumeofHiSTORiCAL AND Descriptive Lbttbrprbss, b^CHAMPOLLio n 

Figbac and Champollion, Jun. Translated, with Additions, by Sir F. Madden. 

Two Vols., royal 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, £2 Bs. 

"This sreat work contains upwards of three hundred large and beautifully 

executed facsimiles of the finest and most interesting MSS. of various ages and 

nations, illuntinated in the highest style of art The cost of getting up this splendid 

publication was not far from ;C2o,ooo." — Alibone^s Diet. 
" The great work on Palaeography generally— one of the most sumptuous works 

of its class ever published." — Chamoers's Encyclopadia. 

SLANQ DICTIONARY (The): EtymoI(^cal, Historical, and 

Anecdotal. An Entirely New Edition, revised throughout, and considerably 

Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6*. td. 

" We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. FVom a high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amu^dng also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature." — Academy. 

" In every way a great improvement on the edition of 1864. Its uses as a dictionary 
of the very vulgar tongue do not require to be explained." — Notes and Queries, 

" Compiled with most exacting care, and based on the best authorities.**— J'/Aiu&sn/. 

SMITH'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES : 

Containing Facsimiles of uto^raphs, Scenes of Rem&rkable Events, Interesting 
Localises, Old Houses, Portraits, Illuininated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, 
&c. 4to, with zoo Plates (some lUuminatedX half*morocco extra, £7. 51. 

SMITH (Thomas Assheton), REMINISCENCES of the LATE; 

or. The Pursuits of an English Country Gentleman. By Sir J. E. Eardlbv 
Wilmot, Bart. New Edition, with Portrait, and plain and coloured lUustratioBS* 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^s. td. 
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BMOKZR^S TSXT-BOOK. By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. Exquisitely 
printed from "silver* faced " type, cloth, very neat, gilt edfes, %t, 6d, 

BOUTH'S Pr. Robert) SERMONa With Biographical Memoir, 

Analytical Tables, General Index, &c Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, 15^. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACB BOOK Edited bj his Son-in- 
Law, J. W. Wartbk. Second Edition. Four Vols., medium 8vo, with Portrait, 
doth extra, £x lof. 

SOWXRBY'B MANUAL OP CONCHOLOaY: A Complete 
Intit>duction to the Science. Illustrated by upwards of 650 etdied Figures of 
SheUs and numerous Woodcuts. With copious Explanations, Tables. Glossary, 
&c 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 15X. : or, the Plates beautifully Coloured, £x S». 

BPXOTATOR (The), with the Original Dedications, Notes, and a 
General Index. I>emy 8vo, with Portrait of Addison, cloth extra, 9*. 

BTEDMAN'S (Edmund Clarenoe) VICTORIAN POSTS: 

Critical Essays. Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, ax. 

Abstract of ConttMts :— The Period— Walter Savage Landor— Thomas Hood«- 
Matthew Arnold — Uryan Waller Procter — Elizabeth Barrett Browninir — AUred 
Tennyson— Tennyson and Theocritus— Miscellaneous Poets— Robert Browning. 
Latter-Day Poets : Robert Buchanan— Dante Gabriel Rossetti— William Mortis— 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

BTOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF QKEIAT 
BRITAIN, selected from our Cathedrals and Churches. With Historical I>e> 
icription and Introduction, by John Kbmpik, F.S.A. A New Edition, with a 
large body of Additional Notes by John Hewitt. Imperial 4to, containing 147 
beautifuUy.finished Etchings, all Tinted, and some Illuminated in Gold and Odours^ 
half-morocco, jCg 9s. ; Large Paper, the whole Illuminated in body-colours, half- 
morocco, ;C IS ^i*- 

STOWS SURVEY OF LONDON. Edited by W. T. Thom% 
F.SJL A New Edition, with Illustrations, large 8vo, half-Roxbin-ghe, price 9s. 

BTRUTT*S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE ENGLISH, 

from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the Present Time. With an 
Historical Inquiry into everv branch of Costume, Ancient and Modem. New 
Edition, with Explanatory Notes by J. R. Planch i, Somerset Herald. Two 
Vols., royal 4to, with 153 Engravings from the most Authentic Soozcet, beauti- 
fully Coloured. half-Roxburghe, ;Co 6s. ; or the Plates splendidly Hlominatad 
in Silver and Opaque Colours, in the Missal style, half-Roxburghe, £1$ 15*. 

BTRUTT'S REGAL AND EGGLESIASTIOAL ANTIQUITIES 
OF ENGLAND : Authentic RepresenUtions of all the English Monarchs, from 
Edward the Confessor to Henrv the Eighth ; with many Great Personages eminent 
under their several Reigns. New Ediuon, with critical Notes by J. R. PLAKCHi, 
Somerset Herald. Royal 4to, with 79 Engravings from Manuscripts, Mobu- 
ments. &c.. beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, A3 a'. ; or the Places splendidlT 
Hlununated in Gold and Colours, half-morocco, A'o tor. 

BTRUTT*S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games^ 
Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous Spectacles, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. Illustrated by One Hundred and Forty 
Engravings, in which are represented molt of the popular Diversions, selected 
from Ancient Manuscripts. Edited by William Hone, Author of the " Every- 
day Book." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 7*. 6d, A few LARca Pafbe 
CoPiBS have been prepared, uniform with the " Dresses," with an extra set of 
Copperplate Illustrations, carefully Coloured by Land, from the Originals, psic« 
50»- 

BTUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine Coppeiplate 
Engtmvingt on a very large scale. Imperial folio, cloth extra, £x it. 
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BUMMSR ORUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard. With Twenty-five Illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, ^s, td. 

SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 
Portrait, and lUustratioas. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. [/» the /rets. 

SYNTAX'S (Dr.) THREE TOX7R3, in Search of the Picturesque, 
in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
son's droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C 
HoTTBN. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, js. id. 

SWINBURNE'S WORKS. 
QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
OHASTELARD : A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, yx. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Fcap. 8vo, 91. 

WILLIAM BLAKE : A Critical Essay. With Facsimile Paint- 
ings, Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by Blakb and his Wife. Demy Svo, x6j; 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, lar. td. 
BOTHWELL: A Tragedy. Two Vols., crown 8vo, izr. 6</. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN : An Essay. Crown 8vo, yj. 

SONGS OP TWO NATIONS : DiRiB, A Song of Italy, Odb 

ON THB Frbnch REPUBLIC. Crown Svo, ts. 
ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, \2s. 

Abo, fcap. Svo, cloth extra, price 3#. 6i/. 
ROSSETTrS (W. M.) CRITICISM UPON SWINBURNE'S 

POEMS AND ballads. 

QIHAGEERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a pro- 
"^ fusion of Sketches by William M akbpbacb Thacrbkav^ depicting Humorous 
lacidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his 
every -day reading. Large post Svo, with Hundreds of Wood Eneravings amd 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings, c^th, full gilt, 
gilt top, xar. ^. 

~' An exceedingly cunous and valuable volume, the diverting pages of which are 
adorned by some six hundred engraved facsimiles of the little caricature sketches 
which the illustrious author of '^Vanity Fair ' was perpetually scribbling in the 
margins of books, and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and which 
these eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores of times."— Gborgb Augustus 
Sala, in the Illustrated London News. 

THEODORE HOOK'S CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, with 
his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Cr. Svo, doCh extra, gilt, 74. 6d. 

THESEUS : A GREEK FAIRY LEGEND. Illustrated, in a 
series of Designs in Gold and Sepia, by John Moyk Smith. With Descriptive 
Text. Oblong folio, price 7X. 6d. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Roy. Svo, cloth extra, 154. 

"The History of the French Revolution by Thiers is a celebrated and popular 
book in France— and I believe in Europe. It combines the com^ctaess and unity 
of the book, the order and anrang^ement of the journal, the simplicity of the biogra- 
phy, the valuable and minute deuils of the autobiography, and the enthusiasm, the 
passion, and the indignation of the pamphlet. There are in many parts of this 
great book, whole chapters which read as if they had been written with the sword." 
—Jules Janin, in the Athenaum. 
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THIERS' HISTORY OF THS OONSULATX AMD SMFIRI 

OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Royal 8vo, doth extra, xs*, 
THOMSON'S SEASONS, and OASTLB OF INDOIiENCE. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allam Cunningham, and orer 
50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, doch extra, gilt, 74. 6^ 
THORNBURY'S (Walter) HISTORICAL AND LSaSMDART 
BALLADS AND SONGS. Illustrated by T. Whistlbk, John Tbnnikl, A. F. 
Sandys, W. Small, M. J. Lawless, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwkll, F. Walkkx, 
T. R. Macqi'OID. and others. Handsomely printed, crown 4to, doth extra, 
gilt and gilt edges, an. 

TIMB3' ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCEKTRICITIES : 
Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures and Fanatic Missioos, 
Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. By Tohn Timbs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. Crown 8ro^ 
doth extra, 7*. 6tf. 
*' The reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laujgh in some very odd comfMny 

might do much worse than uke an occasion.-U dip into *Engliui Eccentrics.' 

The illustrations are admirably suited to the letterpress."— Cnf/**f. 

TIMBS' CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. With 
Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee Hovsrs, Hostklrics, and Tavkxns. Bt 
John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, doth extra, 7*. 6«. 

TOURNEUR'S (Cyril) COLLECTED WORKS, including a 
unique Poem, entitled *' The Transformed Metamorphosis ; " and " Laugh and Lie 
Down; or. The World's Folly." Edited, with a Cntical Preface, IntxxKluctioos, 
and Notes, by J. Churton Collins. Post 8vo, \os. 6d, f/« ik^ ^rtss. 

TROLLOPB'S (Anthony.) THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. New 

and Popular Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo,doth extra, d». {_In tfu prm. 

TROLLOPE'S (T. A) DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, and other 
Stories. New and Popular Edition, with a Fronii^iece. Crown 8vo, doth 
extra, dr. [/« tke pmt. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIBER FLUVIORUM; or. River 
Scenery of France. 6a highly-finished Line Engravings by Willmokb, Goodajll, 
Miller, Cousbns, and other distinguished Artists. With descriptive Letterpress 
by Leitch Ritchie, and Memoir by Alaric A. Watts. Imperial 8vo, doth 
extra, gilt edges, ;C x x xr. 6(/. 

TURNER (J. M. W.) and QIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY. 

90 beautiful Menotinto Plates, engraved on Steel by Reynolds, Bkoulet, 
Lupton, and ('harlbs Turner, orincipally after the Drawings df J. M. W 
Turner. Small folio, in Portfolio, ^i ixx. td. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fdlow-Academi* 
cians. By Walter Thornbury. New Edition, entirely rewritten and added 
to. With numerous Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, doth extra. [/i» ^paratim, 
TURNER GALLERY (The) : A Series of Sixty Engravings from 
the Principal Works of Joseph Mallord William Turner. With a Memoir 
and Illustrative Text by Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary, 
National Gallery. Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, ^vo-. 
Large Paper copies. Artists* India Proofs, elephant folio, ^ao. — A Descriptive 
Pamphlet will be sent upon application. 

TTAOABONDIANA ; or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wandereis 
^ through the StreeU of London : with Portraiu of the most Remarkable, dxawa 
from the Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints in the Brittsh 
Museum. With Introduction by Francis Douce, and Descriptive Text. \fc^ 
the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from the original Coppers. Crown Ato, hatf^ 
Roxburghe, \is. td. 
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VYNBR*8 NOTITIA. VENATIOA : A Treatise on Fox-Hunting, 
the General Management of Hounds, and the Diseases of Dogs ; Distemper and 
Rabies : Kennel Lameness, &c. By Robbrt C. Vynsr. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. 
With spirited Coloured Illustrations by Alkbn. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21X. 

TXTALPOLE'S (Horace) ANSODOTES OF PAINTINa IN 
* * ENGLAND. With some Account of the principal English Ardsts, and 
incidenul Notices of Sculptors, Carvers. Enamellers^Architects, Medallists, En- 
gravers, &c. With Additions by the Rev. Jambs Dallawav. New Edition. 
Revised and Edited, with Additional Notes, by Ralph N. Wornum, Keeper and 
Secretary, National Gallery. Three VoU., 8vo, with upwards of 150 Portraits and 
Plates, cloth extra, /i\ 7X. 

WALPOLE'S (Horace) ENTIRE GORRESPONDENOE. 

Chronologically arranged, with the Prefaces and Notes of Crokbr, Lord Dovbr 
and others ; the Notes of all previous Editors, and Additional Notes by Pbtbr 
Cunningham. Nine Vols., 8vo, with numerous fine Portraits engraved on 
Steel, cloth extra, £^ it. 

" The charm which lurks in Horace Walpole's Letters is one for which we have 
no term ; and our Gallic neighbours seem to have engrossed both the word and the 
quality—' elles sont piquantes,* to the highest degree. If you read but a sentence, 
you feel yourself spell-bound till you have read the volume."— ^«ar/^r(>' Rtvietu. 

WALPOLE'S (Horace) ROYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS OP 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND; with Lists of their Works. A 
New Edition, AnnoUted. con»derably Enlarged, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Illustrated oy nearly 8X> Copperplate Portraits. Six Vols.,f8vo, 
cloth extra. V*^ prtparation, 

WALTON AND COTTON, ILLUSTRATED.— THE COM- 
PLETE ANGLER : or. The Contemplative Man's Recreation : Being a 
Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish ana Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayline in a clear Stream, by 
Charlbs Cotton. With.Original Memoirs and Note^by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
K.C.M.G. With the 61 Plate Illustrations, precisely as in Pickering's two-volume 
Edition. Complete in One Volume, large crown 8vo, doth antique, 7X. &/i 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES L An exact Facsimile 
of this important Document, with the Fifky-nine Signatures of the Regiddes, and 
corresponding Seals, on paper to imitate the Original, 9a in. by 14 in. Price a#. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
An exact Facsimile of this important Document, induding the Signature of 

8ueen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great Seal, on tinted paper, to unitate the 
riginal MS. Price ar. 

WATERFORD ROLL (The).— Illuminated Charter-Roll of 

Waterford, Temp. Richard II. The Illuminations accuratdy Traced and Coloured 
for the Work from, a Copy carefully made by the late Gborcb V. DtJ Noybr, Esq., 
M.R.I.A. Those Quuters which have not already appeared in print will be 
edited by the Rev. Jambs Gravbs, A.B., M.R.I.A. Imporial 4to, doth extra, 
gilt, 36*. \jtfearly ready, 

WELLS' JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: A Dramatic Poem. 
By Cmarlbs O. Wblls. With an Introductory Essay by Algbrkon Chaklbs 
SwiNBURNB. Crown 8vo, with Vignette Portrait, doth extra, gi; [/» ttuprtst, 

WESTWOOD'S PAT.ar.OQRAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA: 

being a Series of Illustrations of the Andent Vernoos of die Bible, copied from 
Illuminated Manuscripts, executed between the Fourth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Royal 4to, with 50 beautifully Illuminated Plates, half-bound morocco, ;C3 lof. 

WILD'S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twdre select examples 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages ; beautifttUy coloured, after 
the Original Drawings by Chablbs Wild. Imperial folio^ in porabliA, J^ 4s. 
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WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS. Twelve fine Plates, im. 
perial folio, coloured, after the Original Drawings, by Chaklbs Wild. In port- 
folio, £a as. 
" lliese splendid plates are unequalled, whether bound as a volume, treasured m 

a portfolio, or framed for universal admiration."— WM^m^tmm. 

WILSON'S AMERIOAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or, Natural History 
of the Birds of the United States : with the Continuation by Prince Charles 
LuciAN BoNAPARTB. Nkw AND ENLARGED EDITION, completed by the 
insertion of above One Hundred Birds omitted in the orif^inal Work, and Illus- 
trated by valuable Notes, and Life of the Author, by Sir William Jardine. 
Three Vols., 8vo, with a fine Portrait of Wilson, and 103 Plates, exhibiting 
nearly four hundred figures of Birds acctuately engraved and beautifully printed in 
Colours, half-bound morocco. A few Large Paper copies will also be issued, with 
Oie Plates all carefully Coloured by hand. {In the ^u. 

**The Histonr of American Birds by Alexander Wilson is equal in elegance to the 

most distinguisned of our own splendid works on Ornithology. —Cuvikr. 

WILSON'S FRENOHENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY; containing full Explanations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms, 
Proverbt, Tenns of Art and Science, and Rules for the Pronunciation of each 
language. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the French Academy, Bovek, 
Chambauo, Garnibr, Lavkaux, Dks Carrii^rbs and Fain, Johnso.v, and 
Walkbr. Imperial 8vo, z.saj closely-printed pages, cloth extra, 15X. 

WONDERFUL CHARACTERS ; Memoirs and Anecdotes of 
RemaHcable and Eccentric Persons of every Age and Nation. By Henrv 
Wilson and Jambs Caulfibld. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 61 full-page 
Engravings, 7*. f)d, 

WmOHT'S (Andrew) COURT-HAND RESTORED ; or, Sto- 
dent's Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, Records, &c. Folio, half- 
morocco, xor. 6</. 

WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTORY of the aEOROES 
(House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, 
Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Crown Sto, 
cloth extra, 7*. 6tf. 
" Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. 

Has the twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying." — Morning Post. 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE 
GROTESQUE IN ART. LITERATURE, SCULPTURE. AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A.. F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Large post 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

••Almost overwhelms us with its infinite research. Mr. Wright dexterously guides 
the reader to a foU survey of our English caricature, from its earhest efforts to the 
Ibll-blown blossoms of a Rowlandson or a Gillray. The excellent illustrations of 
Mr. Fairholt add greatlv to the value of the volume." — Graphic. 
" A very amusing and instructive yolume." ^Satttrdaj^ Revinv. 

yENOPHON'S COMPLETE WORKS. Translated into English. 
"^^ Demy 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, a thick volume of 770 pages, lax. 

'Y'ANEEE DROLLERIES. Edited, with Introduction, by George 
* Augustus Sala. In Three Parts, each Complete in itself. Crown 8ro, cloth 
extra, 3*. 6d. per Vol. 
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